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An Expert Shorthand Writer's Earnings 


ffers better opportunities to the 
ung men and women than that 
the commercial world, it brings 


ne th the heads of business, making 
th ent of the stenographer the most 
1 profession it brings quicker 


ret other, and the emoluments of a 
real horthand writer are the envy of those 
of endeavor. <A shorthand 


in r lin 

wri r woman—who knows the business 
cal mployment at a good salary, while those 
who ted the time and attention, under 
pr ruction, to the study, necessary to become 
reall ert, are in receipt of handsome incomes. 


of success in the shorthand world 
whi ld be an inspiration for every young 
n in, is that afforded by the work of 
I R. Hanr 


By JOHN A. LYONS 








1a, formerly of the shorthand report- 
ing Hanna & Budlong, Washington, D. C. 
But tl ars of age, Mr. Hanna has received 
an i uch larger than that of a member of 
the United States Senate—due to the fact that he is 
a re expert shorthand reporter. In 1903 he 
w broad to report the proceedings of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission, and his work was such 
a ith that body, that at the conclusion of his 
lat not only paid for the work, but a 
hat | costly souvenir was presented him 
asa ‘ e of appreciation. 

P greatest shorthand work ever per- 
for hat of reporting the Anthracite Coal 
Strike ( sion Jast summer. This work lasted 
bu hs, and Mr. Hanna’s firm was paid 
a ti r$ 00 as official reporters of that body 
— zed fortune for ninety days’ work. 
Aside f t work, Mr. Hanna reported all the 
t the Panama Canal held before the 


tee on Inter-oceanic Canals during 
the »f Congress. 


In ( e firm does a business of more than 


$1 , writing shorthand, and the oldest 
me firm is but thirty-five years of age. 
It j Walton, James & Ford, and their es- 
tabli » large that it is necessary for them to 
h 1 the various court rooms in the city 
Ol 

106, the Milwaukee Sunday Sentinel, 
und ing of “‘ Expert Court Stenographers of 
Mi Whose Income is Larger Than a Congress- 
ma tells of the work of the shorthand 
writ : t city, among other things, saying: 

A ire too numerous to mention, so numerous, 
indeed, that ny of them cannot make a living. Not 
so urt reporter. He is kept busy all the 
til 1d there are not enough to go around. The 
court re ter cleans up a handsome sum each year, 
which rood majority of lawyers would be proud to 
boast of. While the Milwaukee court reporter is ad- 
ve ) ing his earnings, it is said that the average 
earnings, above expenses, reach $500 a month, and 
there are not a few who annually clear $20,000.” 

The vo st court reporter in Milwaukee and for 
that 1 , in the state of Wisconsin, is Joseph M. 
Carne i firm of Welch & Carney. He is but 
twenty-f ears of age, and for several years has 
be f those whose “income is larger than a Con- 
gressma salary.’ He is known throughout the 
cour ne of the best shorthand writers, and was 
a member of the official reporting corps which took in 
shortha he proceedings of the Republican and 
De national conventions of 1904. 

Cont to the general opinion, the court reporter 
is no ired to possess a college education. Mr. 
Carne ut a grammar school education, and has 
beer f the most successful. W. L. James, of the 
firm of Walton, James & Ford, obtained his schooling 
betw the ages of eight and twelve in a country 
school in the mountains of Tennessee. Robert F. 
Rose, ficial reporter of the Democratic national 
convention of 1900, and the official shorthand writer 
traveling with and reporting the speeches of Hon. 
William J. Bryan during the campaigns of 1896 and 
19 ind one of the best known reporters in the 
Unit ites, was never inside of a high school as a 
pupi R. Hanna, whose success is detailed 
above er attended college. Each of these men, 
however, are well educated through the practical 
medium of stenography, which is in itself the greatest 
educat 

Nor i rofession confined tomen. In Milwaukee 
about hird of the experts are women, and the same 
is tru hicago and other large cities, in the east 
as W in the west. In Terre Haute, Ind., the 


official reporter is Miss Carrie M. Hyde—one of the 
nen in the country. In Ogden City, Utah, 


pest paid W 

Miss Eva A. Erb was a commercial stenographer a 
short time ago. Now she is the official reporter for 
that district and is a woman whose “ Income is Larger 
than a Congressman’s Salary.” Throughout the United 





FRANK R. HANNA 
Whose court reporting firm earned $50,009 in three months reporting 
the arbitration of the great Anthracite Coal Strike in Pennsylvania. 





COURT REPORTER'S AND CONGRESSMAN'S 
SALARY. 


From Milwaukee "Sunday Sentinel." 
November 4, 1906. 


When a court reporter can make clear, above all expenses of 
office rent and supplies, more money in a year than the salary 
of a Congressman, why is it that there are so few court report- 
ers? Why do only a small per cent of those who take up short- 
hand and typewriting as a profession, show the persistence 
required to rise to the top notch of the work, when good court 
reporters are scarcities, not only in Milwaukee, but in every 
other city? The work is fascinating, and it offers, aside from the 
big returns, many other inducements usually demanded by a 
person of a scholarly turn of mind. Besides, shorthand is a 
stepping stone which should well deserve the consideration of 
ambitious young men. That is not to say that women may not 
also find it a remunerative, interesting and c ial i 
For there are not a few women reporters in| Milwaukee and 
other cities, and they rank high in the profession. 














States women are rapidly taking their places by the 
side of men in this lucrative profession. 

In the last three vears there has been an awakening 
among the young people as to the possibilities in short- 
hand. ‘Two years ago Claude A. Fogleman was on a 
farm near Tiffin, O.; now he is at the head of a lu- 
crative business in the Williamson building in Cleve- 
land, O., the result of study of shorthand under experts. 
June 1, 1905, C. W. Pitts, of Alton, Ia., knew nothing 
of shorthand; February 1, 1906, he was the official re- 
porter of the Fourth Judicial district of Iowa, with 
headquarters at Alton, Ia., earning thousands each year. 
One of the most notable pieces of shorthand work was 
the reporting of the last National Convention of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, held in Milwaukee. 
There were more than 800 delegates of the convention, 
which lasted four days, the last session being. in con- 
vention seventeen hours. One and three-fifths seconds 
after the gavel fell announcing the final adjournment, 
the full typewritten transcript was delivered to the 
chairman of the convention—the quickest time on 
record for this class of work. The shorthand reporters 
who performed this work were Robert F. Rose, official, 
Joseph M. Carney, C. R. Cowell, A. W. Mahone, W. 
R. Ersfeld, George L. Gray and S. A. Van Petten. 

Three vears ago a school was organized in Chicago 
for the teaching of expert shorthand, and it has recently 
established a school in New York City. Walton, 
James & Ford, whom William E. Curtis, the promi- 
nent newspaper writer, described in an article in the 
Chicago Record-Herald, assisted by Robert F. Rose 
and Willard H. Edwards, are at the head of the Chicago 
school, while the New York school is presided over by 
Frank R. Hanna, assisted by a corps of expert instruct- 
ors. This school teaches by correspondence, and gives 
individual instruction in its personal schools and is 
known as the Success Shorthand School. In the three 


years of its existence it has graduated more experts 


than all other schools combined—men and women 
whe have received instruction from the greatest ex- 
perts in the country. In Milwaukee, Joseph M. 
Carney, the youngest of the well paid experts, is a 
product of this school, while Claude A. Fogleman, 
Miss Eva A. Erb, Miss Carrie M. Hyde, mentioned 
above, are also graduates, as well as C. W. Pitts. 
Robert F. Rose, the official reporter of the National 
Convention of the Modern Woodmen of America, 
is an instructor in this school; while the balance of 
the record-breaking reporting force are graduates 
of that school. Here are some of the many others 
who have graduated from the school: 

Dudley M. Kent, official reporter, Colorado, Tex. 

Position worth $5,000 a year. 

Gordon L. Elliott, official court reporter, Mason 
City, Ia. 
Mary E. Black, court reporter, Ashland Block, 
Chicago. 
James A. Newkirk, court reporter, 607 American 
Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lane D. Webber, official court reporter, Aurora, 
Ind. 
William F. Cooper, official court reporter, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
Leonard P. Biggs, official court reporter, Wil- 
mar, Ark. 
John W. Neukom, official court reporter, court 
house, St. Paul, Minn. 
E. C. Winger, official court reporter, Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. 
James A. Lord, official reporter, Waco, Tex. 
F. C. Eastman, official reporter, Warsaw, N. Y. 
W. J. Fulton, official reporter, Sycamore, Ill. 
E. S. Park, official reporter, Portage, Wis. 
Paul Jaqua, official reporter, Portland, Ind. 
George Ball, court reporter, Grand Opera House 
Bldg., Chicago. 
Louis J. Crollard, court reporter, Wenatchee, Wash. 
J. H. Homer, court reporter, Provo, Utah. 
N. C. Garbutt, court reporter, Fort Collins, Colo. 
A. J. Harvey, court reporter, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
H. A. Van Horne, court reporter, Helena, Mont. 
Roy L. Sanner, official reporter, Decatur, IIl. 
C. E. Pickle, court reporter, Austin, Tex. 
George F. LaBree, court reporter, Criminal Court, 
Chicago. 

FE. A. Ecke, private secretary to John R. Wallace, 
former chief engineer Panama canal. 

C. H. Marshall, court reporter, Criminal Court, New 
York City. 

George L. Gray, court reporter, court house, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

F. D. Kellogg, private secretary to John R. Walsh, 
Chicago millionaire. 

Roy Bolton, private secretary to Comptroller of 
Illinois Central Railway Company, Chicago. 

S. M. Majewski, court reporter, Journal building, 
Chicago. 

W. J. Morey, private secretary to Joseph Leiter, 
Chicago millionaire. 

J. M. McLaughlin, official reporter, Wapello, Ia. 

John R. Slenker, official reporter of the County 
Court, Peoria, Ill. : 

Fred. A. Rose, shorthand reporter, Chicago Opera 
House Building, Chicago, Ill. 

If you are a young man or woman and have no 
knowledge of shorthand, you should communicate with 
this school. Whether you intend to become an expert 
court reporter, or to use shorthand in any other way, 
you should know the best shorthand, and the experts 
at the head of this institution can prepare you for the 
best paying positions as stenographer in the commercial 
or legal world, as a private secretary or as a court re- 
porter. It costs no more than the inferior instruction 
given in so-called business colleges. 

If you are a stenographer, you should be perfected 
by these men who are the top’ of the profession, and be- 
come able to earn a salary ‘‘larger than that of a con- 
gressman.” Throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico others have taken advantage of this expert 
instruction and are reaping the large emoluments there- 
from. Every accepted pupil is given a written guar- 
anty providing for the return of all money paid in case 
of dissatisfaction. Write to-day for the handsome 48- 
page catalogue, sent free on application, the book 
“Evidence of Success,” and a copy of the guaranty 
given each accepted pupil. If a stenographer, state 
system and experience. Address either school, Success 
Shorthand School, Suite 31, Broadway and Thirty- 
Ninth Street Building, New York City, N. Y., or Success 
Shorthand School, Suite 31, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 








To Stenographers: W.L. James and R. F. Rose edit 
THE SHOR HAND WRITER, the most upto aete. in- 
spiring and instructive magazine published. Price $2.00 a 
. Send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. Ad- 
Giese THE SHORTHAND WRITER, 79 Clark Street, 

icago, Ill. 












































This is the most startling, the most wonderful story of a human life 
that has ever been written. It is by a man who, still under forty, has 
followed one of the most marvelous careers ever known. Every word 







Y CAR REPORTING in East Buffalo lasted just a week. 
Then my benefactor, the night yardmaster, and I 
went to Buffalo proper, one day. The yardmaster soon 
found other friends, and, telling me to amuse myself, left me 
to my devices. Perhaps if we had remained together this 
second installment of my story would tell a very different 
tale than it does, perhaps— But something in me says: 
“What is the use of my perhapsing at this late hour ? 
Go ahead and blurt out the truth.” But at 
times this habit of ‘‘perhapsing” has been so 
strong that I have caught myself going 
back three times to my lodgings, 
to make certain that 
































ILLUSTRATED BY J. J. GOULD 










































“It was a clear case of mob insanity” 





gE eM 


of it is true. The author has been a college student, a tramp, a rider 
of brake beams, and boon companion of such men as Ibsen and Tolstoi. 
He has even begged, and, perhaps, at your own back door.—The Editor. 


Second Installment.—Hoboland 


no coals had fallen out of the grate, when there was no more 
probability of finding on the third inspection that such a 
thing had happened than there was on the first. ‘‘And 
yet,” I have reasoned, “ perhaps a live coal might have 
fallen out and burned up the whole place, had I not taken 
a last look, and made sure.” 

So it is, in looking back to that day alone in Buffalo,— 
the inevitable perhaps comes to my mind, and I 
wonder what would have happened if I had 

simply stayed with the yardmaster. 

What I did during the morning and 
early afternoon I do not re- 
call; probably T 





























dered about the streets, and took in 
attracted me. Of this much, 

[ feel certain: there was no great 
Wan in my intentions. My work on 
interested me, and I had already 

be lculate the amount of savings I 
the end of a year. As the day 

[ remember measuring how much 

ld need to get back to supper and 

|, up to the middle of the after- 

n my firm determination to report 
earl rk. Then— ah yes, then! I saw 
buggy standing idle in one of the 

mi roughfares. What it was that prompted 
mi t into the buggy and drive blindly 
I n not say. As I have remarked, 

m satisfactory, I was my own “boss” 
in the time; the horse and buggy no more 
personal wealth to me at the time 
tl e of the stores, and there was no 
r¢ e excuse for a wandering trip. But 
some people might say the devil, 

pl ‘ted me to throw over the job, run the risk of 
being sent to prison as a horse thief, and to ride 
buggy and horse to parts unknown. 


Facing the Music 


There ibsolutely no wish on my part to 
pall crime in the least; 1 merely want 
to ki why I committed it. At the moment 
of way, it no more occurred to me to 
itfit into gold than to turn back. On 
[ went good hour, regardless of direction 

lice. Then the seriousness of my 

ially began to dawn on me. What 
\t first I contemplated leaving 


the with some farmer, 
thi that its owner would 
P locate it. But I threw 


} 


lan. It was then too 
ort for work, and the 

rkness brought on a 

of Wanderlust. ‘Why 

ed as far as possible 

cover of night,” I 

re nd ¢hen leave the rig 
e in good hands?” I 

length found a road 
le the direction I desired 
the car-reporting job 
\ ye given up, and my 
retty definitely settled 


Ol ore, although a week’s 
wag e due me. 

M t found me on still 

I road, and going in a 

ne ection, my mind having 

cl ( ring the ride. I put 

the e into a barn, fed him, 

we both fell asleep. 

I rning found us en route 


no police in sight. 

B time the desire to elude 
( very strong, and the 
that I succeeded in 

esi g, with detectives by the 
beating the bushes in 
On the third 
day I reached my destination 
Pe lvania, the home of 
ntance who dealt in 

hors d who knew me well. 


Val lirections. 


M ession of such a valua- 
bl e and fashionable phae- 
t riage was satisfactorily 
exp ( they were bought at 


[ boldly declared, and 
repre the result of my savings during the 
lo makea miserable story short, I will 
it horse and buggy wereturned over 
t d for a money consideration, quite 
satisfactory to me, but far below what the outfit 
It might still be where I parted 
ras the astute “detectives” were 
It was voluntarily returned to the 
efore long. Several weeks later an- 
rse and buggy in my custody arrived 





at my friend’s house, and again the flimsy tale 
of a “bargain” and inability to resist it was 
told. It was the silliest ‘‘ bargain ’” I ever went 
in for. Having attended a fair in a neighbor- 
ing town, not over ten miles away, and having 
lost my train home, I boldly appropriated a 
“rig”? and drove home in the most uncon- 
cerned fashion possible. 

My credulous friend complimented me on 
my luck in buying horses, and would no doubt 
have bought this second outfit from me, had 
not something happened. 

About midnight an ominous knock was 
heard on my friend’s outer door. As I felt 
must be the case, it heralded the arrival of the 
constables—the horse had been seen and 
located! There was a bare chance of escape, 
but as I look back on the situation now, the 
probability is that I should not have got far 
away before being captured. Some of the 
villagers, who had also been aroused, were 
much incensed at my arrest and forced depar- 
ture, declaring that “no boy in his senses 
would intentionally steal a horse so near home; 
there must be some mistake. Probably the 
boy had mistaken the rig for one that he had 
been told to get,” etc., etc. But their argu- 
ments availed nothing, and I was quickly 
taken away. 

The committing magistrate made quick work 
with my story in the lock-up, and soon I was 
lodged in the county jail—my second imprison- 
ment in about eighteen years. (I looked, per- 
haps, fifteen.) 

Die Ferne, everything in fact that I had ever 
really cared for, seemed irretrievably lost. Yet 








“The flaring light assisted the officers in their search’ 





no tears came to my eyes, and I walked into 
the miserable ‘‘hall ” of the jail, said ‘‘ Hello” 
to the other prisoners, as if such a place and 
such companions were what I had always been 
accustomed to. This ability, if I may call it 
such, to get along with almost everybody, and, 
for a reasonable amount of time, to put up with 
practically any kind of accommodations, has 
been of great service to me. I notice, however, 
that, in later years, ‘home comforts ’’ are be- 
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coming more and morea necessity. My con- 
stitution seems to demand a quid pro quo—and 
wants fair treatment after patiently enduring 
so many uard knocks. 

This first real imprisonment and the jail de- 
serve a minute description. 

A number of years ago, I contributed to 
“The Forum” magazine an article, entitled: 
“The Criminal in the Open.” The main 
thesis supported in this paper was that crim- 
inologists had previously been studying the 
criminal within too narrow bounds—the prison 


cell, and that, to know their man well, they - 


must make his acquaintance when free and 
natural. In general, I still hold to this belief; 
but on looking back to that first jail ex- 
perience of mine, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that, as a people, a practical people, 
too, we are woefully neglecting our duty in 
continuing the present county jail system with 
all its accompanying evils; and that it is most 
distinctly “up to” both criminologist and 
penologist to work for radical changes in the 
present system. 


“Sent Up” 


My own experience in that old jail to which 
I was committed to wait for trial is typical of 
what happens to the average prisoner in most 
of our jails. The jail building was uncom- 
monly old, but the rules applying therein 
were about the same that one finds in all 
country jails; in cities the rules are more severe 
and exacting. 

Soon after entering the jail corridor, or 
hall, as I have called it, one prisoner after 
another—they were free to roam 
at will in the corridor until bed- 
time—accosted me, and, directly 
or indirectly, tried to find out 
what I had been ‘‘ sent up for.” 
I told them quite freely about 
the charge against me, and in 
turn learned on what charges 
they had been shut up. There 
did not happen to be any mur- 
derers or violent offenders in 
the jail just then, but when 
found in jails such inmates cir- 
culate quite as freely among 
the possibly innocent as_ the 
older prisoners in my jail asso- 
ciated with the young boys. A 
few of the prisoners were serv- 
ing jail sentences for minor 
offenses, but the majority, like 
myself, were waiting for trial. 
There were burglars, pickpock- 
ets, sneak-thieves, swindlers, run- 
away boys, and half demented 
men who were awaiting trans- 
portation to different institutions. 
In the daytime, from seven in 
the morning till eight or nine 
at night, we were all thrown 
together, for better or for worse, 
each one to take his» chances, 
in the corridor on the main floor. 
There I passed many a dismal 
hour during the six weeks I had 
to wait for sentence. At night 
we were locked in our cells on 
the tiers above the corridor, two 
and three men being lodged in 
one cell. It is only fair to state, 
however, that the cells were un- 
usually large and commodious, 
and even four men could have been comfortably 
lodged in one cell. We were all supposed to 
keep quiet after the sheriff had locked us in 
for the night, but in the daytime we were 
free to play games, laugh, and generally amuse 
ourselves. We cooked our own food. Once 
a week an election was held, and a new cook 
was installed; those who knew nothing about 
cooking, were expected to help wash the 
dishes, and to keep the corridor clean. There 
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was no work to do beyond these simple 
duties. It was consequently necessary for us 
to get exercise in walking, in ‘‘ broomstick 
calisthenics,” as we called our antics with this 
instrument, and in climbing up and down the 
stairway. A liberal supply of tobacco was 
furnished us every morning, and we also got 
one or two daily newspapers. Our food was 
simple, but more or less satisfying: bread, 
molasses, and coffee for breakfast; meat, po- 
tatoes, and bread at noon; bread, 
molasses, and tea for supper. 
Those who had money were per- 
mitted to send out and buy such 
luxuries as butter, sugar, and 
milk. All in all, it was probably 
one of the “‘easiest”’ jails, if the 
prisoner behaved himself, in the 
whole United States, and I have 
nothing to criticise in the human- 
itarian treatment shown us by 
the sheriff; the jail, however, was 
an eyesore—unsanitary to the 
last degree, and pathetically in- 
secure had there been expert jail 
breakers in our company. 

It was the total absence of 
classification of prisoners, and 
the resulting mixing together of 
hardened criminals and young 
boys, to which attention is mainly 
called here. From morning till 
night the “old hands” in crime 
were exchanging stories of thei 
exploits, while the younger pris- 
oners sat about them with open 
mouths, and eyes of wonder, 
greedily taking in every syllable. 
I listened just as intently as any- 
body, and was hugely impressed 
with what I heard and saw. 
The seriousness of my offense 





ties and shirts kindly sharing them with those 
who were short of these decorations. A hard 
fate stared them all in the face, and each one 
wanted, somehow, to help his neighbor. They 
were as nervous a collection of men while 
waiting for the sheriff, as one will find in a 
moon’s travel. They all expected something, 
but the extent of this something, the severity 
which the “old man,” the judge, would show 
them, was what made them fidgety. It was an 





“For one solid hour | pleaded with that farmer not to take me back” 
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think does not agree with them, as is the cat 
in drying itself, but, again like the cat, the 
shaking often seems to make them look more 
ragged than ever. 

The most that I can attempt to do here is 
to describe the reform school I learned to 
know in Pennsylvania, and tell what it accom- 
plished and failed to accomplish in my case. 

The superintendent was the brother of one of 
the most astute politicians and office holders 
this country has produced. He 
held his position largely through 
his brother’s influence, and might 
just as well have been given any 
other “job,” so far as his partic- 
ular fitness for public office was 
concerned. In spite of all this, 
however, he was a fairly kind 
and just man, and probably did 
right according to his light and 
leading. 

The institution sheltered some 
three hundred boys and girls, the 
latter being officially separated 
from the boys; the ‘‘safeties,” 
however, the boys who had the 
run of the farm, saw much of 
them. The place was arranged 
on the cottage plan—the boys of 
a certain size being toed off to a 
certain cottage. For instance 
I was placed with lads muc! 
younger and far more inexpe- 
rienced than I was, simply be- 
cause I was of their height. I 
thought at the time, as I am even 
more inclined to think to-day, 
that this was a very peculiar way 
of classifying prisoners, particu- 
larly boys. Far more important, 
it seems to me, is a classification 





advanced me somewhat in the 

scale of the youthful prisoners, and at times I was 
allowed to join a “ private” confab, supposed to 
be only for thelong initiated and thoroughly tried 
offenders. This privilege, and the general tone 
of “ toughness”? which was all over the prison, 
had its effect on me, I am sorry to say, and I 
began to bluster and bluff with the rest. Indeed, 
so determined was I to be the ‘‘real thing” or 
nothing at all—almost entirely the result of 
association with the older men—that I was at 
first unwilling that my lawyer should try to 
secure a reform school sentence for me. “If 
I’m to be sentenced at all,” I ordered, “ let it 
be to prison proper. I don’t want to associate 
with a lot of kids.” Fortunately, my lawyer 
did not follow my suggestion. 


To the Reform School 


Meanwhile, sentence day, that momentous 
time, which all prisoners await with painful 
uncertainty, was drawing nigh. Trials, of 
course, were to come first, but practically every 
court prisoner knew that he had been caught 
‘“‘with the goods on,” and that sentence day 
would claim him for her prey. My trial was 
soon over. My lawyer had “worked” very 
adroitly, and I received sentence immediately 
—the reform school until I had improved. I 
remember feeling very sheepish when I was 
taken back to the jail; such a sentence was 
meant for a baby, I thought, and what would 
the “old hands” think? They came to the 
door in a body when I was brought back, de- 
manding in a chorus: ‘‘ How much, Kid?” 

“A year,” I romanced, meaning of course, 
in the penitentiary, and faking an old-timer’s 
smile and nonchalance. Later they were told 
the truth, and then began a course of instruction 
about ‘* beating the Ref,” to which I paid very 
close attention. 

A few days later, the other trials were finished, 
and sentence day was definitely announced. 
The men to be sentenced put on their “ best ” 
for the occasion, those having a surplus of neck- 





entirely new scene to me, and I watch d intently 
the countenance of each prisoner. My medicine 
had been received; I knew exactly what was 
ahead of me, and did not suffer the feeling of un- 
certainty troubling the others. Finally the sheriff 
arrived. “All ready, boys,” he said, and the 
convicted men were handcuffed together in 
pairs, and marched over to the courthouse. In 
a half hour they had returned, a remarkable 
look of relief in all their faces. Some of them 
had been given stiff sentences, but, as one man 
put it: “Thank God, I know what my task is, 
anyhow ;” the terrible suspense and waiting 
were over. 

The next day we were taken to our different 
destinations, insane asylum and workhouse for 
some, the “ Ref” and ‘‘ Pen” for others. Break- 
fast was our last meal together, and the sheriff’s 
wife sent in little delicacies to make us happier. 
The meal over, our scanty belongings were 
packed up, each man and boy put on his “‘ best,” 
once more, final good-bys were said to those 
who remained behind, and the march to our 
new hemes began. Some are possibly still 
trudging to new places of seclusion at the State’s 
request and demand, others have very likely 
“squared it” and are now stationary and good 
citizens, while still others have, perhaps, 
“‘cashed in” here below, and have moved on in 
spirit to worlds where the days of tempta- 
tion and punishment are no more. Since the 
day we left the old, musty jail I have never run 
across any of my jail companions. 


A Defective Institution 


If some one could only tell us exactly what 
should, and should not be done in a reform 
school, a great advance would be achieved in 
penology, which, at present, is about as much 
of a science as is sociology. Both—and crim- 
inology can be thrown in, too—always re- 
minded me of a cat after a good sousing—they 
are quite as much in earnest in shaking off 
what does not agree with them or what they 


based on age, training, experience, 
disposition, and temperament. 
But the great State whie’. had taken me 
in charge practically overlooked all of these 
matters in locating us boys in the different 
homes. Who was to blame for this, I can 
not tell, but one would think that the 
superintendent would have thought out some- 
thing better than the system under which we 
had to live. Right here is the trouble in so 
many penal and reformatory institutions—what 
other superintendents and. wardens have found 
‘good enough,” their latest successor also finds 
“good enough;” the wheels and cogs have 
been kept going on the old basis, and the new- 
comer is afraid to ‘‘monkey” with them dur- 
ing his term of office. Many a prison in this 
country merits a good overhauling, and, while 
exposure of misuse of public funds is the order 
of the day, and new blood is being called for 
in so many quarters, it might not be a bad 
plan to examine carefully into the manage- 
ment of our penitentiaries, workhouses, reform 
schools, and jails. 


Earning Their Release 


There was no wall around the school to 
which I had been committed, a fact which I 
noted immediately on my arrival. In place of 
a wall,—at any rate they were considered safe- 
guards against escapes,—the superintendent 
had a shrieking whistle for both night and day, 
and a huge, flaming natural gas light, more 
particularly for night, although the miserable 
thing, as I considered it, burned the entire 
twenty-four hours. There were five divisions, 
or cottages, for the boys, including the main 
building, which could hardly be called a cot- 
tage. Unless my memory plays me false, I was 
in Division G, next to that of the “biggest ” 
boys, yet I was considerably older, and certainly 
more traveled and ‘“‘schooled ” than many of 
the latter. Theoretically each inmate was to 
remain in the school until twenty-one, unless 
relatives or friends took him away after he had 

[Continued on page 57] 
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A horse bit me this morning’” 





FE n of Mr. Goodel’s equable tempera- 

ment, it would seem no difficult task to 
row old gracefully and pass from a gentle 
idle age into his declining years with all the 
comfort and even luxury that his generous 


means permitted. But Mr. Goodel was handi- 
cappt not alone by the conditions of living 
in New York, but, as well, by his brother-in- 


law, Rushmore Luddington, the money broker, 


with whom he was on terms of much intimacy. 

Their friendship, however, was founded on 
no similarity of tastes or habits. Luddington’s 
manner of living was characterized by a turbu- 
lence and gayety engendered of the necessity 
for ingratiating himself with the financial 
magnates by whose favor he sold the negotiable 
paper of mercantile houses to the banks and 
trust companies of Wall Street. 

[his required him to spend his evenings in 
the large hotels and clubs with his business 

ti His late afternoons were sometimes 

devoted to golf, which he detested, and more 
ofte iutomobiles, in the management of 
wl e fancied himself quite proficient. 

Mr. Goodel had accompanied him on many 
( otoring trips, at first with some appre- 
he n, for Luddington prided himself on 
shaving trolley cars by a quarter of an inch, or 
bringing up in the immediate rear of a hansom 
cab with a precision that excited the driver to 
more than ordinary abuse. 


[here came a day, however, when Ludding- 
ton’s hand lacked its accustomed skill, and, 
instead of shaving the car, they struck it a 
glancing blow, whereupon Mr. Goodel left the 
tonneau without the formality of opening the 
door. He landed squarely on his right hand, 


breaking the wrist and sustaining other injuries 
of a painful, although not serious, nature. 

In his business of investment securities, as 
well as in the management of his real estate 
interests, it had been Mr. Goodel’s habit to 
conduct his correspondence with his own hand. 
When, after the lapse of several days, he was 
again enabled to go down-town to his office, 
he was at a loss to dispose of the accumulated 
mail. 

Mr. Goodel’s office staff consisted of Jimmie 
Brennan, whose duty was to run the errands 
and copy the letters in a huge press. He per- 
formed these services in a fashion highly satis- 
factory to Mr. Goodel, who had never tested 
his employee’s penmanship or spelling. He had 
an old-fashioned prejudice against over-educat- 
ing the masses, and it would have been no bar 
to Jimmie’s employment had he been wholly 
illiterate. 

Now, however, he determined to enlist 
Jimmie’s aid as secretary, and summoned the 
boy into his private office. 

“Boy,” he said severely, ‘‘take that pen and 
write what I dictate.” 

Jimmie sat down and seized the holder with 
his left hand. Then he made a ring of his 
right index finger, through which he inserted 
the pen, so that the nib pointed away from his 
body at an angle of 150 degrees. 

Now Mr. Goodel’s manner of writing was to 
hold the pen in the conventional fashion, with 
his little finger resting on the paper. The 
result was a neat, although somewhat cramped 
handwriting, in which Mr. Goodel found a 
certain satisfaction that the mere composition 
and subject matter of the letter could not 
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supply. He regarded Jimmie’s awkward fist 
in horrified dismay. 

“How d’ye expect to write that way?” he 
blurted out. 

Jimmie treated the query as purely rhetorical, 
and blushed in reply. He squared his elbow, 
and stooping low over the paper, scrawled a 
grotesque transcript of what Mr. Goodel 
dictated. 

His employer was midway in its perusal, 
when Luddington opened the doer and burst 
into a noisy expression of his joy at seeing 
Goodel once more at work. Luddington him- 
self had escaped with an ugly cut on the side 
of his cheek, the plastered surface of which he 
exposed with all the pride that a German 
student takes in his duelling scars. 

“Can't tell vou how sorry I was, Goodel, 
old man,” he said, as he shook the uninjured 
hand vigorously. ‘*All my fault. How do you 
feel now?” 

Goodel smiled. 

“T’m down and out, Luddy,” he replied. 
“Jimmie ’s all right, but he’s a mighty poor 
private secretary. Look at this.” 

He handed the letter to Luddington, who 
turned the sheet upside down and sideways, 
and then gave it up. 

“Why don’t you get a girl from the type- 
writer company?” said Luddington. “She'll 
bring her own machine, and when you’re able 
to write again, you can let her go.” 

Goodel shook his head. 

“Lock here, Luddington,” he said. ‘You 
can induce me to ruin myself in stock specula- 
tion; ycu can even maim me for life in your 
infernal automobile, but as long as I am in the 
possession of my faculties, you shan’t involve 
me in any scandal with women.” 

Luddington chuckled and slapped his thigh. 

“You're the biggest old fogy yet,’ he cried. 
“Why, bless my soul, there are a hundred 
thousand stenographers in this town, and I 
think we can trust you with one. Shall I send 
for a girl?” 

Goodel shrugged his shoulders in impotent 
assent. 

“Got to have somebody to write my letters,” 
he murmured. “All right—send for one.” 

“Boy,” Luddington cried, handing him one 
of Goodel’s cards, “take this and go up to the 
International Typewriter Company and get an 
experienced girl down here with a machine.” 

Jimmie put on his hat, and thrusting his 
hands in his trousers pockets, made all haste to 
the office of the typewriter company. In less 
than a quarter of an hour, he reéntered Mr. 
Goodel’s office bearing a typewriter inclosed in 
a leather case. A young lady followed him, 
and Luddington, who still linge ed with his 
brother-in-law, gasped involuntarily at the sight 
of her. 

Had she been ungainly in figure or gait, 
which emphatically she was not, it would have 
mattered little, for all their faculties of criticism 
stood agape at the beauty of her oval face, the 
blueness of her eyes, the inexpressible charm of 
her dainty nose and mouth, and lastly, the 
great coils of yellow hair that adorned her head. 

Goodel turned red and tapped the desk with 
his left hand. 

“You talk to her,” he said to Luddington, 
who cleared his throat ostentatiously. 

“What is your name?” said Luddington, 
huskily. 

“Elizabeth Smith,” she replied. Evidently 
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she was accustomed to the confusion of every 
adjacent masculine mind, for she took the 
matter in her own hands and proceeded with- 
out further questioning. 

“T am prepared to stay as long as you need 
me,” she continued. ‘“‘ My rates are fifty cents 
an hour, four dollars a day, and twenty dollars 
a week. Where shall I put my machine?” 

Luddington fairly beamed. 

“That’s all right,” he murmured, despite a 
furtive kick from Goodel, who muttered soéto 
voce, “I say, I say, what the deuce are you 
doing? D’ ye want to bankrupt me?” 

“Jimmie,” Luddington called, “put Miss 
Smith’s machine on your desk. We'll have to 
get a small table to-morrow.” 

“T’m ready to take dictation,” she said, and 
sat down calmly at Goodel’s elbow. 

Luddington led Jimmie into the hall. 

“How did you get her?” he said. 

Jimmie grinned with embarrassment. 

“IT d’ no; dey jest give her to me. 
nice, ain’t she, Mr. Luddington?” 
simply. 

Luddington dug him playfully in the ribs. 

“You’re a young dog, Jimmie,’’ he cried. 
‘Here ’s a quarter for you.” 

In the meantime, Miss Smith, her pencil 
poised ready for action, waited, with what to 
Goodel was maddening composure, for the dic- 
tation to commence. 

Beyond the emission of several inarticulate 
sounds and the vigorous mopping of his dewy 
brow, he had made little progress with his cor- 
respondence. At length, Miss Smith suggested 
that she read aloud each letter to be answered 
and that he indicate colloquially his desire with 
respect to it. So successful was this plan that, 
before he was aware of it, she had answered the 
entire morning mail, and the addressed and 
sealed envelopes were in Jimmie’s breast pocket 
on their way to the post office. 

“Ts there anything else I can do for you?” 
Miss Smith inquired. 

“T can think of nothing,” 
plied. 

“Then I suppose you have no objection to 
my reading a magazine,” she continued. 

Goodel grew a deep crimson and almost 
choked, as he indignantly denied the ‘imputa- 
tion. Coming from her lips it seemed to as- 
perse his innate sense of chivalry. 

‘“‘Heaven bless my soul, no,” he burst out. 
“Jimmie will get you one as soon as he comes 
in—more than one—as many as you choose. 
Just tell him what you want.’”’ He subsided 
into a muttering disavowal, as Jimmie at that 
moment entered the room bearing a message. 

‘*Boy,” he said, and drew 
a bill from his wallet, “go to 
the news stand on Liberty 
Street and buy this month’s 
magazines.” 

Jimmie took the money 
and was about entering the 
elevator, when Miss Smith 
called from the office door. 

““Where are you going?” 
she demanded. 

‘Mr. Goodel wants me to 


She’s 
he said 


Mr. Goodel re- 


buy some magazines,” he 
said. 

“You come back with 
me,”. she muttered, and 


grabbed him by the arm. 

“Ouch!” he cried, “‘ You 
‘re hoitin’ me.’’ 

She loosened her hold and 
led him into Mr. Goodel’s 
room. 

“Mr. Goodel, if you’re 
sending Jimmie out to buy 
some magazines for me, I 
wish you would n’t,” she said 
calmly. “I have one with 
me.” 

To say that Mr. Goodel 





“* Where is Miss Smith ?*” 





was a crushed and broken man is to put it 
mildly. “He was plunged in a fit of dejection 
when Luddington entered in fulfillment of a 
lunch appointment. 

“Shut the door,” he croaked. 

“My dear Goodel,” Luddington cried, “I 
hope you ’re not suffering.” 

“Suffering the deuce!’ Goodel growled. 
“Why did you ever suggest getting a female 
stenographer ?”’ 

“Can't she do the work?’ Luddington in- 
quired. 

“Better than I can myself,” said Goodel, a 
note of real admiration in his tones. “ But, 
at my time of life, it’s very disturbing, to say 
the least.” 

Luddington laughed aloud. “ That’s because 
you’re an old fogy,” he said. 

“It’s because I m an old fool,’’ Goodel cor- 
rected. “I had no business to hire her, just 
as I had no business to go out riding in your 
infernal automobile.” 

“‘Come on to lunch,” Luddington interrupted. 
“You ’ll feel better.” 

They passed out of the office together, en- 
countering Jimmie as they did so,and Ludding- 
ton seized his arm playfully. 

“Ouch!” Jimmie cried again, and when they 
had closed the door behind them, Miss Smith 
rose from her chair with an air of resolution. 

“Boy,” she said sternly, “what ’s the matter 
with your arm?” 

‘“‘Narten,” Jimmie muttered, blinking away 
the tears. 

“Take off your coat and let me see it,’’ she 
continued. 

She assisted him to remove his coat, which 
he did with some difficulty, and then rolling up 
his shirt sleeves, disclosed an ugly bruise. 

“A horse bit me this morning,” Jimmy ex- 
plained. 

He was led all unresisi:ng to the water cooler, 
and Miss Smith tore a flounce from her under- 
skirt, which she soaked in the cold fluid and 
bound around his arm. 

“Now you sit down on that chair until Mr. 
Goodel comes back,” she said firmly, “and 
then you ll go home and have it dressed at the 
drug store.” 

It was a critical moment for Jimmie. He 
blushed with embarrassment and immediately 
conceived a hopeless passion. 

‘““ Aw, it don’t hurt none,” he muttered and 
obediently seated himself next to Miss Smith 
and watched her read with undisguised admir- 
ation. 

When Mr. Goodel returned, Miss Smith ac- 
quainted him with the condition of Jimmie’s 
arm and suggested that he 
be sent home. 

“Why, certainly,” said 
Mr. Goodel, beaming his 
assent. ‘‘Jimmie, you go 
home and fix up your arm.” 

But Jimmy saw the matter 
in a new light. Mr. Goodel 
was no longer his respected 
employer. He was his rival, 
alternately to be hated and 
feared, and he determined 
not to surrender Miss Smith 
without a struggle. 

“Aw, waffaw, Mr. Good- 
el? ” he protested. “TI ain’t 
sick. It don’t hoit me, I tell 
yer, Mr. Goodel.” 

“Shall he stay, Miss 
Smith?” Goodel asked, and 
Miss Smith‘ laughingly as- 
sented. 

Jimmie again seated him- 
self by her side as Ludding- 
ton came in. The broad 
smile’ which he habitully 
wore at once comprehended 
both the young lady and 





Jimmy, but in response 





“*Dat's all right,” he muttered" 





Jimmy only looked up and glared savagely. 

“What ’s the matter with Jimmy?” Lud- 
dington asked Goodel. 

‘“*He’s sick,” Goodel replied, more truthfully 
than he knew. Jimmie was indeed sick, but 
the seat of his disorder had shifted from his 
arm to his heart. 

“Say, Miss Smith,” Jimmie said at length, 
“ain’t yer going ter lunch?” 


“IT never eat lunch,” she replied. “‘Why 
don’t you go yourself?” 
“T ain’t hungry,” said Jimmie. The seizure 


was complete; he had no appetite for grosser 
food than ambrosia. 

“But you’d better go while you have the 
chance,”’ she urged; so Jimmy picked up his 
hat and departed. 

When he returned, Miss Smith was seated at 
Mr. Goodel’s desk answering some letters that 
had arrived in Jimmie’s absence. He noticed 
with a sinking heart the smile that overspread 
his employer’s features, and his fists clenched 
involuntarily. 

In his pocket there reposed the first pledge 
of his affection—five cents’ worth of milk choc- 
olate, which he carefully extracted and laid on 
the keys of Miss Smith’s machine. At length, 
she concluded her stenography and emerged 
from her employer’s room. 

“Why, Jimmie,” she exclaimed. ‘How good 
of you!” 

She put her hand on his shoulder, and then 
—oh shades of Cupid!—she kissed him on the 
forehead. A red tide surged to Jimmie’s face, 
and the throbbing of his throat made him gasp 
for breath. 

“Dat’s all right,’ he muttered huskily. 
“You ’re quite welcome.” 

They munched the chocolate together, and 
Luddington, Goodel, and the bruised arm were 
all forgotten in that blissful moment. 

Mr. Goodel left at three o’clock. ‘‘ Good 
night, Miss Smith,” he said, as he passed out. 
“Tf you should care to go home now, Jimmie 
will stay until four,” 

Jimmie favored the innocent Goodel with a 
scowl of mingled hatred and disgust. What 
right had he, Goodel, to interfere between him 
and his love? Jealousy, thought Jimmy, just 
rank jealousy. Oh, how he detested Goodel! 
But let him look out, that’s all. If his wrist 
became mended it could be broken again, and 
Jimmie then and there determined that if 








tenure of employment could be 
such a measure, he was the man 


lington, that little puffed-up fop, 
well be careful. Jimmie knew 
bout wrestling, and once he had 
the pit of Luddington’s stomach, 
h the money broker. 
matter?”’ said Miss Smith, 
iched teeth and tense look on 

‘Does your arm hurt you?” 

s Smith,” he said, and smiled. 
ess I’ll go home,” she said rising. 
herself in her preparations for 
ot until then did Jimmie make 
that there was something ex- 

itiful about a pretty woman putting 
Good night,” she said smilingly. 
ended his right hand. ‘Ain’t yer 
hands ?”’ he said. 
turned with a mischievous laugh, 
her swain was well aware of his 
he kissed him again. 
rogress to his east side home that 
ore in the nature of a translation 
rophet Elijah—thana journey on 


up wit 


upper, until his mother declared 
ck, and threatened to keep him 


ou,’’ she said in strident tones. 
d bacon, yer young fool.” 


Jimmie thought with a shudder. 
] r and bacon—that was yesterday, 
cycle separated the person of so 
ronomic taste from Jimmie Bren- 
real squire of dames. 
he forced down a mouthful or 
that it became a little easier, so 
. fairly good supper—for a lover. 
he moments till the next morning, 
t the office before eight o’clock. 
vas due to arrive at nine, and 
| and dusted again. He thought 
ld never end. It seemed like a 
ine struck from the neighboring 
Jimmie sat himself down to 
ute later the door clicked and 
mie sprang to his feet, and his 
d violently, but it was only the 
Chere were six letters, one of them 
re envelope directed in a feminine 
laced them on Mr. Goodel’s desk. 
he quarters strike musically from 
rby until ten o’clock, and at the 
door knob again rattled. 
Jimmie rose as if impelled by a 
[t was Mr. Goodel, who entered 
ound in surprise. 
Miss Smith?” he inquired. 
ok his head. 
n her, Mr. Goodel,’’ he croaked. 
ieer,”’ said his employer, who sat 
lesk and looked over the morning 
rst envelope he touched was the 
ne, which he p:oceeded to open. 
A ed at the neatly written sheet his 
he threw it into the waste basket. 
’ he called, “you ’ll have to go up 
er stenographer. Miss Smith has 
has a permanent situation.” 
lf raised himself in his chair. A 
st swam before his eyes and he sat 
dead white and stony in the reali- 
bereavement. 
no answer, and when Mr. Goodel 
s desk and came into the outer 
sition was unchanged. “Hello, 
vy,’ said Mr. Goodel, in tones of 
‘Are you sick?” 
irm around the boy’s shoulders, 
ie last straw. Jimmie laid his 
desk and burst into sobs. 
lel waggled his head in sudden 
1 and returned to his office. 
case,’”? he said solemnly, ‘‘is 
vorst. ’’ 
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By JOAQUIN MILLER 


To public use? Behold, of all 
The beasts we breed to fight or feed, 
This red-eyed siren, Alcohol, 
Is worst, aye, worse than all their greed. 
Teach total abstinence? What gain? 
Go tilt your windmills, if you may, 
But while the world swings, tilt in vain; 
Aye, even to the judgment day; 
Man is but man, and man he must 
Remain, a poor, weak pot of clay, 
Till he returneth to the dust. 





Therefore, chain, muzzle, give in hand, 

Of clean, strong, civil service men-— 
Peoria or the utmost land,— 

This monstrous wild beast of the den. 
Pay keepers of this beast of prey 

To keep him clean, to watd the weak, 
The witless; let the light of day 

Drive out the midnight rot and reek, 
Drive out cach Circe, close her sty, — 

Ayc, close a thousand,—open one 
Where ships may rest or ships ride by, 

With sailors singing in the sun. 


Let’s give cach soul the right to say, 
Let ’s give cach soul the right to hold, 
To get, or, better, give away 
What it may give in bread or gold; 
But give cach city, town, the strength 
To keep its every sinew free,— 
To hold all monsters at arm’s length,— 
Mad drink or mean monopoly. 
Why yield to drunken greed the strect, 
The life without, the light within, 
Then tax the very bread we cat 
For such as neither toil nor spin? 


And oh, the folly, pitcous fate! 
The sin of all sins, said or writ,— 
To sce the proud old Federal State 
Sell hell to who will pay for it! 
To see this bravest, noblest land 
Sell shame and death, scaled at the still, 
To all who stand with recking hand 
To mar, mix, poison, what they will: 
Sell hell for millions, billions, sealed 
With Lincoln’s great red Federal seal, 
Then loose it forth, all threads unrecled 
And tangled, tangled, head to heel! 


My country, is this thing well donc? 
Nay, this the one “‘ utility,” 

The weightiest chain, and chicfest one: 
Yet “‘we, the people,’ ate we free? 

Put by these millions, billions, then 
Lay hold this master, monster, beast, 

With brave, clean, cultured, manly men 
At still door west or still door cast; 

Let cach town hold its million gold, 
Each city hold all it controls, 

But this would hold ten millionfold 
And save,—how many mi‘lion souls? 














Working Overtime 


CuHIcaGo teacher gave a boy pupil a question in com- 
pound proportion for home work one evening, which 
problem happened to include the circumstance of “ men 


working ten hours a day to complete a certain job.” 
The next morning the unsuspecting teacher, in look- 


ing over his pack of exercises, found one pupil’s prob- 
lem unattempted, and the following note attached to 
the page: 

“Deer Sir, i refoose to let my sun James do his sum 
you give him last night as it looks to me like a slur on 
the 8-hour sistem. enny sum not more than 8 hours he is. 
welcum to do but not more. Yrs trooly, Samuel Blocksy.’” 
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Fools and Their 


By Frank Fayant 


Fourth 
Article 


HE promotion boom is here. 

It would warm the cockles 

of Colonel Mulberry Sellers’s 
heart to read the Sunday news- 
papers these days, for they carry 
page after page of advertisements 
of ‘‘millions-in-it”’ schemes, such 
as the Colonel never dreamed of. 
This promotion boom already 
exceeds in proportions the mem- 
orable one of the two years 
following the flotation of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
The man who has money to in- 
vest, and who rightly demands 
that it shali bring him a larger 
return than is made|to him by 
the savings banks, wants to,know 
what return he is likely to re- 
ceive from investments in the 
stocks of all these companies 
now Offering their shares through 
the newspapers all over the land. 
The investor wants to know whether he will 
have a fair “run for his money’—to use the 
vernacular of the promoter—in the Chicago- 
New York Electric Air Line Railroad, the 
“grandest opportunity the people have ever 
had to invest in a gigantic commercial under- 
taking of national reputation; the Electric 
Signagraph and Semaphore Company, “an 
opportunity for another such financial whirl- 
wind as was the Bell Telephone;” the Union 
Brake and Shoe Company, having the “‘strong- 
est possibilities of any company that has sold its 
stock to the public in recent years—pays 
millions in dividends;” the Mines Develop- 
ment Company, based on the “greatest gold 
and silver discovery ever made in America;” 
the Montezuma Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, an investment which “will net twenty-four 
per cent. or more at the start;” the Guana- 
juato Amalgamated Gold Mines Company, “‘one 
of the greatest mining enterprises of the age;” 
the Leffler Electric System, ‘‘something so much 
better and so much farther in advance of any- 
thing else ever heard of that it is bound to make 
millions for its stockholders;” the San Domingo 
Mining Company, the “‘greatest mining propo- 
sition of Mexico—five thousand per cent. profit 
in eighteen months;” the Copper Belt Mines 
Company, which “‘should earn fifteen hundred 
per cent.;”’ the Nevada-Commonwealth Mining 
and Milling Company, which has the “largest 
body of ore in the West;’’ the Friede Globe 
Tower Company, the “greatest investment 
chance of a lifetime;’? the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America, the “‘best 
investment in the world;” or the American De 
Forest Wireless Telegraph Company, in which 
‘‘a few hundred dollars invested now and given to 
your children should make them independent.’’ 


Harvest Days for the Promoters 


Then witness the alluring prospect offered 
an appreciative public in the Geyserite Manu- 
facturing Company, ‘“‘an exceptional .opportu- 
nity to invest your savings where they will be 
absolutely safe and secure;” the Central Min- 
ing and Development Company, the “greatest 
money maker Arizona has ever known;” the 
International Gold Mines Company, the “most 
genuine mining proposition ever offered to the 
American people;” the Central Mining and 
Development Company, the ‘‘greatest gold 
property Arizona has ever known;” and 
hundreds of other new companies for which 
equally extravagant claims are made. 

How many of these ‘companies, in the ad- 








vertising of which the English language is 
drained of superlatives, are going to live and 


pay dividends? The same question was asked 
five years ago about a mass of new companies 
advertised with the same reckless use of super- 
latives. During the winter of 1900-01, the 
investors of the country went mad over stock 
speculation. The country was in the full swing 
of an unprecedented era of commerical prosper- 
ity. Great industrial and railroad mergers, 
creating hundreds of millions of new securities, 
inflamed the popular mind. The public in- 
vaded Wall Street, and went on a speculative 
debauch, culminating for the time in the North- 
ern Pacific panic, when the stock of a railroad 
only a little while before almost worthless sold 
at $1,000 a share. The mania for getting rich 
quickly through speculation in stocks affected 
the whole country. The shame of it was that 
the debauch was led by men of standing in the 
community, who were intoxicated by their greed 
for gold. Investors were credulous as they had 
not been since the days of the South Sea Bubble, 
and the promoters—good, bad and indifferent— 
reaped a harvest.. What has become of the hun- 
dreds of companies brought out then? 


Either Fakes or Mistakes 


Toanswer this question I haveinvestigated every 
company that advertised its shares in the Sunday 
edition of the New York “Herald” in 1901, and 
in two months of the autumn of 1902. I use 
the “Herald,” because its Sunday financial 
section carries more new company advertising 
than any other newspaper in the world—and 
it charges the highest rate for it. During the 
fourteen months under review, the “‘Herald’s” 
income from this advertising was in the neighbor- 
hood of $175,000. It reached $5,000 a Sunday 
in the autumn of 1gor. 

In the opening article of this series, this as- 
sertion was made: ‘The bulk of the financial 
advertising in the leading newspapers of the 
country is intended for the fools.” The in- 


vestigation I have made of the one hundred and 
fifty companies advertising their stock in the 
Sunday “‘ Herald” in fourteen months of the last 
promotion boom will prove whether this asser- 
tion, which has been so violently criticised, 
Horace J. Stevens, 


is true. of Houghton, 
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Money 


How Mining Fakes 
Are Advertised 





Michigan, whose ‘‘ Copper Hand 
book” is the standard authority 
on the copper mining industry, 
writes me: ‘Most of the min- 
ing companies advertised in the 
newspapers are either fakes or 
mistakes.” John Hill, Jr., of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, 
who has done such valuable 
work in driving swindlers out 
of Chicago, writes me in sim- 
ilar ‘vein. The Denver “ Daily 
Mining Record,” a militant 
champion of corporation pub- 
licity, carries in its columns daily 
a list of twelve hundred mining 
companies ‘‘not entitled to pub- 
lic confidence.” ‘The trouble 
with many companies,” the editor 
tells me, “‘is that those who want 
to sell stock are too enthusiastic.” 
Yes; enthusiasm runs riot when 
the promoter discovers he can 
convert his reams of stock certificates into real 
money by spreading his ‘enthusiasm over the 
advertising pages of the newspapers. 


A Graveyard of Buried Hopes 


How many of all these one hundred and fifty 
companies of 1901-02 are making money to-day 
and paying dividends to their stockholders? 
One—just one! Just one of these one hundred 
and fifty companies that sold many millions 
of dollars of stock to the public is to-day paying 
dividends. It has paid two dividends of one 
per cent. each this year, and its stock is selling in 
the open market at less than half what investors 
paid for it five years ago, although its promoters 
asserted then that ‘‘it is doubtful whether any- 
thing has ever been offered to the public for 
subscription which gives so much promise from 
so small an outlay.” 

In all this brave array of wonderful ventures 
that were to make fortunes for the credulous, 
one company is paying a dividend—and a divi- 
dend smaller than that paid by the savings banks. 
One other is a going manufacturing concern, 
that ignores my request for information; a third 
is a going real estate company, that repurchased 
from investors the stock sold to them; a fourth 
is a plantation company waiting for its rubber 
trees to grow up;. two are struggling oil com- 
panies in need of money; eighteen are gold 
mines, still hoping to strike it rich, and nearly all 
are in need of moncy. Of the one hundred and 
twenty-six other ventures, twenty-two may be 
classed as moribund, while the remaining one 
hundred and four are dead and gone, forgotten 
by all but the investors who bravely put their 
money into them. 

And now to look behind these cold figures of 
buried hopes! 

The man who set the pace for the wildcat 
promoters of 1901 was L. E. Pike, of Hartford, 
Conn., dubbed by Mr. Stevens “the notorious 
Pike.” Pike spent in 1901 and 1902 not far 
from $150,000 in advertising—profitable ad- 
vertising. His flamboyant poster broadsides in 
the newspapers made all the little promoters 
gasp inenvy. Recklessly, ridiculously extrava- 
gant in their promises and prophecies, these big, 
black-type, circus-bill appeals to small investors 
reaped a rich harvest. The whole problem 
with Pike was how to sell a maximum amount 
of stock at a minimum advertising outlay. 
To sell $100 worth of stock at an advertising 
cost of $80 was poor business; to sell it at a 
cost of $40 was good business. He cared little 
about the intrinsic worth of the properties he 
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Gilpin County, 


If you have been swindled by some ‘‘ fake’’ concern, send the correspond- 
ence and literature that you received from that concern to Mr. Fayant. 
exploit \ hole in the ground was, in his 
mind, a gold mine, and, after Pike had turned 
the Ei h language loose on it, it became one Hartford. 
of the richest properties on the face of the earth. 
His W: ishington Copper and Milling Company, 
claimed to be ‘‘the richest property in the United 
States | nothing more than a fifty-foot hole 


| bed. 


Around the World in an Hour 


I am using the past tense in telling the story 
of Pike. But Pike is not a memory, like his 

He is in Hartford to-day, and even 
be poring over his dictionary for 
new adjectives with which to decorate more 
ill tales of fortune making in oil or gold 
or marvelous inventions. I wonder that the new 
craze for mining stocks, rapidly growing into 


in a prave 


companie 


now may 


circus-| 


the proportions of the South Sea Bubble, does 
not bring Pike out of his hiding place. He has 
a fortune salted away, and it may be that he is 
not avaricious. But, earlier in the year, before 
the Sunday newspapers began to carry pages of 


dvertisements, Pike did venture for 
a little while into the market place. His bait 
for fool time was Martin’s Giant Revolv- 


company 


ing Globe and Panoramic Trip Around the 

World. Pike described it in this wise: “A 

wonderful architectural structure, a realistic 

representation of the whole world on a gigantic 

globe. The interior of this revolving world is 

entered by thousands of visitors daily, who make 

the entire grand tour of the world, visiting all 

countries and all climates, seeing all nations and 

the inhabitants thereof. . Most stupen- 

dous and overpowering attraction .. . . grand 

and gorgeous spectacle . . . . ever presented.” 
This “‘grand, gorgeous, stu- 

pendot verpowering attrac- 

tion,” reduced to cold figures 

by Pike grand, gorgeous, stu- 

pendous, overpowering” mathe- 

matics, might be visited in a 

summel! 5,000,000 people. 


“At twenty-five cents each,” fig- 


ured Pike, ‘‘that makes $6,250,- 
ooo. But let us be conservative. 
Suppose only 2,500,000 visit our 
attractic That would mean 
$625,000 annually. This would 
mean that you would receive 
the first year, and every year 
thereafter, nearly three times 
your original investment 

in dividends alone. These 

are facts—undeniable 


h guarantee a 
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What the average mining scheme usually amounts to 
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trip to New York must have been a failure, 
for he soon closed his office and returned to 
A letter sent to his Broadway office 
was returned by the post office bearing the 
stamp, ‘‘Not found.” Poor Pike! Not found! 
And only a little while ago you were the “grand, 
gorgeous, stupendous, overpowering attraction” 
in the wildcat menagerie! 

Pike’s fame as a promoter must rest on his 
wireless telegraph exploit, toward the end of 
1go1. Early in that year; a clique of pro- 
moters in Philadelphia, headed by a real estate 
and gold mine boomer, Dr. G. P. Gehring, 
got hold of some cld wireless patents taken out 
fifteen years before by Professor Dolbear of 
Tufts College. These patents had been almost 
forgotten. Their existence was recalled by the 
sudden rise to fame of young Marconi, and the 
incorporation of the American Wireless Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, capital $5,000,- 
000, was the result, with Dr. Gehring president. 


The Wireless Telegraph Scheme 


The promoters lacked the courage and funds 

to buy whole pages of advertising, and for 
weeks and months the Sunday newspapers 
carried only a short announcement of the 
company’s plans. The $10 stock was offered 
first at $1.50 a share, but gradually the price 
was raised to $8. Meanwhile, sub-companies 
were formed. ‘The American was not an oper- 
ating company. It owned the patents, and 
divided the country from coast to coast into 
fields in which the sub-companies were to 
operate. The sub-companies were the New 
Northwestern, Atlantic, 
Central Western, Gulf, Conti- 
nental and Pacific. Each 
sub-company turned a 
large, proportion of its 
stock over to the parent 
company. The capital of 
the whole wireless outfit 
was $55,000,000. It was 
‘a bold scheme on paper, 
but it needed some one 
with courage and funds 
to develop it. 

The man for the New 
England Wireless Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company was found in 
Thomas B. Bishop, who, 
as T. Brigham Bishop, 
was well known some 
years ago as the author 
of “Shoo Fly! Don’t 
Bother Me!” But it was 
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We are going to expose completely these methods of filching the pub- 
lic’s money, and we want the earnest help of all who have been caught. 


not as a song writer that T. Brigham Bishop 
became a leader in the world of finance. 
Bishop has the distinction of having opened the 
first bucket shop in New York for women gam- 
blers. At the time of the collapse of the Dean 
“discretionary pool” swindle, Bishop was run- 
ning a little ‘‘discretionary pool” of his own, 
and the post-office authorities did not overlook 
him while issuing fraud orders. Bishop got a 
figurehead president for the New England 
Wireless, the Hon. James N. Huston, former 
Treasurer of the United States. General Hus- 
ton was already the head of another $5,000,000 
company, one of the Beaumont oil boom wild- 
cats. General Huston suffered financial re- 
verses in the hard times of ’93 to ’96, and became 
the tool of parasite promoters. Bishop hawked 
his wireless stock through New England at 
bargain prices, selling it, at first, at ten cents a 
share. But nobody paid much attention to the 
new wireless companies until the autumn, when 
Pike, in the heyday of his oil company career, 
took hold of the Federal Wireless Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, a sub-company covering 
eleven Eastern States, and opened such an ad- 
vertising campaign as had never before been seen 
in Wall Street. His figurehead president was the 
Hon. Ernest Cady, former Lieutenant-Governor 
of Connecticut, already vice-president of Pike’s 
Eastern Consolidated Oil-Company, and presi- 
dent, besides, of a wildcat gold mining company. 
Pike spread his circus-bill advertisements of the 
Federal Wireless through the Sunday news- 
papers, offering the stock first at forty cents, 
then at sixty cents, and finally at a dollar. He 
took whole pages in the New York newspapers, 
spending thousands of dollars a week, for many 
weeks. He set the pace for all the wireless 
telegraph company advertising since that time. 
Here are some of his best things: 


Bait That Attracted the Fish 


“The most marvelous invention of the century.” 

“Bell Telephone stock, when first offered, went beg- 
ging at fifty cents a share, and those same shares to-day 
are worth $4,000.” 

“Many predict that the stock will soon be Selling for 
as many dollars as cents at the present time.’ 

“More remarkabie than the late achievements of 
wireless telegraphy on the sea is the fact that the Federal 
Wireless Company has instruments nearing comple- 
tion for operation between New York and Philadelphia, 
when it will receive messages at any hour of the day or 
night, at the rate of ten cents for ten words.” 

“With the Bell Telephone stock in memory, which 
went from a few cents to thousands of dollars a share, 
thoughtful persons are buying up wireless stock with 
avidity.” 

“The career of the company controlling the basic 
patent in the richest field in America starts with a 
thousand times more flattering prospects than did the 
Bell Telephone.” 
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**I believe SUCCESS MAGAZINE has saved me $3,000. I was just 
going to invest in an Arizona copper concern when I began to read 


“Stock will soon advance in price by leaps and 
bounds.” 

One feature of the Pike wireless advertising 
was that there was no promise of dividends. 
Much of the company advertising of the day was 
of the guaranteed-dividend variety—Pike, him- 
self, had been the chief exponent of the monthly 
dividend scheme in his oil promotions. Pike, of 
course, saw that there was no possibility of earn- 
ing dividends on his $5,000,000 capital, and that 
it was impossible to pay unearned dividends 
without getting caught. Pike made his whole 
play, therefore, on the similarity between the 
wireless telegraph and the telephone as an in- 
vestment; and, instead of promising dividends, 
he talked only of the marvelous future of the 
company and the expected rise in the price of 
the stock. Extravagant as were his page ad- 
vertisements in every line, ‘still he was clever 
enough not to tie himself down to many positive 
predictions. As Sam Keller said, in testifying 
against his confederates in the Dean swindle, 
and speaking of Kellogg’s get-rich-quick cir- 
culars, “‘no one would ‘fall’ to them as not being 
straight, but any one would ‘fall’ to them by 
sending along cash.” Pike had elaborately 
furnished offices in the same luxurious office 
building in Broadway that housed the offices 
of the Steel Corporation, and there any doubting 
investor might see the Dolbear instruments 
at work. The cash flowed into Pike’s offices 
in a steady stream. But the buyers of Pike’s 
stock waited in vain for the opening of the com- 
merical wireless line from New York to Phila- 
delphia. Pike was too busy selling stock to 
bother about setting up instruments. 


A Feat of Financial Juggling 


And now five years have gone by. Is the 
Federal Wireless receiving messages ‘‘at any 
hour of the day or night” for transmission 
through its territory? Has the stock ‘‘advanced 
by leaps and bounds?” What has been the 
experience of the “thoughtful persons” who 
bought Pike’s stock and all the other wireless 
stocks, believing them to be a second Bell Tele- 
phone? For five years the wireless promoters 
have been juggling with the Dolbear stocks. 
The first stock certificates were scarcely dry, 
when the Consolidated Wireless Company, 
capital $25,000,000, was formed to take over 
the American, New England, Federal, Atlantic 
and Northwestern companies. The exchange 
was on a dollar-for-dollar basis, that is, an in- 
vestor who had paid Pike from $40 to $100 for 
a hundred shares on Federal, received one 
hundred shares of dollar Consolidated stock in 
exchange. A few months later the Consoli- 
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dated reduced its extravagantly inflated capital 
to $7,500,000, and the investor who had turned 
in $100 worth of Pike’s Federal received $20 
worth of new Consolidated. But the new Con- 
solidated was only a transition. It was soon 
absorbed by the International Wireless Com- 
pany, the holder of twenty one-dollar shares in 
the Consolidated getting two ten-dollar shares 
in the International. But this company, too, 
was only a transition. A little while later the 
American De Forest Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany came along and swallowed the whole Dol- 
bear outfit, and this company, in consequence, 
has been in the throes of financial indigestion 
ever since. The De Forest Company gave its 
ten-dollar stock in exchange for the ten-dollar 
International stock, which had been meta- 
morphosed from the $100 Pike wireless stock. 


Pike’s “Grand, Gorgeous” Mathematics 


Just what these De Forest shares are now 
worth is somewhat of a mystery. The De Forest 
home office is in St. Louis, and from this office 
notice was recently sent me that the price of the 
common stock had been advanced to $7.50. 
The manager of the New York office two weeks 
later denied that any De Forest stock was for 
sale at this price, and continued to offer it at $6. 
Meanwhile several brokers in New York and 
Philadelphia have been offering De Forest stock 
around eighty-five cents a share. 

When asked for an explanation 

of the astounding variation in 

the price of the stock, the com- 

pany’s New York office informed 

me: ‘‘ Wehave never paidanyat- v 
tention to what the enemy or the 
cut-rate brokers may do with 
the few shares they may obtain 
from weak stockholders.” 

Pity the poor, ‘‘weak stock- 
holders!” By Pike’s ‘grand, 
gorgeous, stupendous, overpow- 
ering” financial mathematics, 
we find that Federal Wireless 
(and all the other Dolbear 
stocks) “‘advanced by leaps - 
and bounds” in this start- 
ling manner: 

$50 (real money) bought 
$50 worth of Pike’s wire- 
less, January, 1902; 

= $50 (certificate) watered 
Consolidated, February, 1902; 

= $10 (certificate) unwatered 
Consolidated, October, 1902; 

= $10 (certificate) Interna- 
tional, February, 1903; 
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‘Fools and Their Money.’ 


can now sleep. 














“*It’s back to 
the woodpile 


for me 





Dear) ERY DOLLAR GOES 
INTO THE TREASURY 


I put my money in a savings bank, and 
’*From a letter by Fred Hager, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


= $10 (certificate) American De Forest, Jan- 
uary, 1904; 

= $7.50 (company’s money) subscription 
price of De Forest, St. Louis office, October, 
1906; 

= $6 (company’s money) subscription price 
of De Forest, New York office, October, 1906; 

=$0.85 (real money) cash market value. 


The Great Beaumont Oil Boom 


Meanwhile, I am in receipt of this appeal 
from the American De Forest promoters: 
“There is not enough stock to go around. Con- 
sider the matter carefully. You have the op- 
portunity. Will you grasp it ‘at the flood tide’ 
(now) and ride on to the shore of plenty, high 
and dry above the adversities which often beset 
old age, to the land of our dreams, where wealth 
is unbounded and every wish gratified, where 
comforts admit of enjoyment and wealth ad- 
mits of opportunities for yourself and those 
you love? Or will you hesitate and doubt, and 
let the chance go by, to remain in senile de- 
pendency upon the bounty of others? Think! 
It is for you to decide! Think well! Buy! 
Do it now!” 

Every wildcat promoter licked his chops in 
anticipation of the feast of the lambs when he 
read in the newspapers, one January morning 
in 1901, the story of the first great oil gusher 
on Spindle Top, Beaumont, 
Texas, which came in at 
the unprecedented rate of 
70,000 barrels a day. It 
was years since the country 
had had a real oil boom, 
but even the parasites in 
swaddling clothes knew full 
well the significance of a 
70,000-barrel oil gusher. It 
_“x meant a wildcat company 

‘\. promoting debauch such as 
4 the country had not been 

—. through in years. And 
a debauch it was! For 
months, the financial adver- 
tising pages of the newspapers were 
overspread with the ‘“ millions-in-oil” 
prospectuses of hundreds of mush- 
room companies, many of them fa- 
thered by get-rich-quick swindlers, 
many more by “‘fiscal agents,’ who 
were envious of the flow of fools’ 
money into the pockets of the un- 
scrupulous, and who, tried to divert 
some of it into their own pockets 
without getting their hands too dirty, 

(Continued on pages 49 to 52) 
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THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Tl lant in its basement is sufficiently powerful 
pply a city of 400, 000 inhabitants 





To statistics for a comprehension of 

N York’s modern and magnificent 
hotels would be like figuring upon logarithms to 
explain the feeding of 5,000 men with five loaves 
Seeing only is believing. Fact 

sure fail utterly to convey any complete 
idea when vastness gets beside itself and per- 
fection becomes absolute. 

If the rld of to-day—the same old world 
that has paid homage to the builder’s art since 
Solomon built his temple—looks on with open- 
mouths onder at the triumphs of the Ameri- 

designer, how futile, indeed, is de- 

a treatise such as this! The story, 
if ld be told at all, would be a wonder- 
ry ¢ xury run mad. It would scatter seeds 
of discontent around the fondest firesides, and 
forever upset the doctrine of ‘‘There’s no place 
like home Let us not jest about this. 

[he home spirit in New York City has already 
been so shattered by the grandiose hotel that 
forty-one per cent. of the so-called ‘fashion- 
ables” now reside in these 
bewildering caravansaries 
in preference to dwelling 
beneath their own vine 
and fig tree. The latest 
edition of the ‘‘Social Reg- 
ister” shows that nine 
thousand fam- 
ilies in New 
York City with 
wealth and 
aristocratic 
pride have giv- 
en up their 
private homes 
to live in hotels. 
An expert who 


and two fishes. 
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New York’s Hotel Palaces 


How over 300 Metropolitan Hostelries are Conducted to Accommodate a daily 
floating Population of nearly 200,000 Souls.—Buildings that Cost Millions to 
Construct and in which are Installed not only the most modern Effects in Luxury 
and some of the costliest Works of Art, but also the most up-to-date Inventions 


By Remsen Crawford 


has studied the hotel business in every 
principal country of two hemispheres says 
that New York cares for three times as 
many persons in hotels as does London, 
six times as many as does Paris, and ten 
times as many as does any other city that 
can be named. There are 136 large first- 
class hotels in Manhattan alone, more 
than 300 including the smaller ones, and, 
at the rate of construction at present, the 
calculation has been made that within 
twenty years there will be on Manhattan 
Island alone 386 hotels of 400 rooms each, 
or of greater size. 

Cradled wherever it may have been, the 
hostelry art has, surely, found its home 
in the American metropolis, and one needs 
no further figures than those just given to 
furnish explanation of the amazing evolu- 
tion of the hotel in New York City. With 
a floating population each day ranging 

















from 75,000 to 185,000, according to 
the railroad passenger accountants, 
for the various seasons of the year, 
there is little wonder that New York 
has become the city of earth most con 
spicuous for its hotels. 

The word “palace” has been ap- 
plied to hotels since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, and 
a good-natured world has always ac- 
cepted it as a jestful hyperbole. But, 
out of the New York conception of a 
hostelry has come a creation, in the 
description of which ‘palace’ be- 
comes a feeble misnomer. 


A Regiment of “ Help” 


Just one moment of honest medita- 
tion is enough in the light of these 
comparisons to see that, so far from 
being an exaggerated term as applied 
to the great hostelries of New York, 
the word “palace,” really fails in 
expression commensurate with the 
enormity, the completeness, and even 
the splendor of these late-day cara- 
vansaries, saying nothing of the novel 
devices of modern invention for the 
facilitation of service. No crowned 
head ever pillowed itself for a night’s 
lodging with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that under the same roof there 
were a thousand persons paid to look 
after its safety, comfort, and luxury, 
unless that crowned head found itself 
in a modern New York hotel, where a 
regiment of ‘“‘help” is employed, con- 
sisting of clerks, chefs, pastry cooks, 
meat cooks, bakery men, soup cooks, 


THE HOTEL ASTOR 

Nearly 6,000 people are fed here daily, necessitating over 
200 waiters and 114 cooks 

Cogyrtghted by G. P. Hall & Son, N. ¥. 














THE BELMONT 


It is twenty-two stories high, but five stories are built underground 
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detectives, watch- 
men, engineers, 
electricians, 
plumbers, carpen- 
ters, laundrymen, 
doormen, porters, 
butlers, waiters, 
stewards, wineand 
cigar experts, dec- 
orators, messen- 
gers,. waiting 
maids, and cham- 
bermaids. 

Any person with 
four dollars in his 
pocket ‘can have 
the advantages of 
this regimental ar- 
ray of servants or 
one day by paying 
the price of a room 
at an of the 
greater hotels re- 
cently onstructed 
in the metropolis, 








though, of course, 

four dollars is he lowest figure. Many of the 
rooms cost double that sum a day, and some of 
the state apartments, with bedrooms, gorgeous 
parlor, private dining-room and bath, are not 
let for less than $100 or $125 aday. Even the 
four-dollar rooms have baths, but in no case 
does the price of room or apartment include 
meals. There are but two real Broadway or 


up-town hotels in New York at the present day 
that adhere to the American plan—room and 
meals for a fixed price—and they are the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and the Broadway Central. In 
fact, these well-known landmarks have spacious 





Rey “hid 


A bathroom in a modern New York hotel 


a few seconds to materialize on any order he 
may wish to make for a commodity of comfort, 
luxury, or ease. It seems absurd, too extra- 
ordinarily impossible to admit of belief, that a 
patron of a hotel in his room on the topmost 
floor can order lemonade from the office and 
have it in his room in a minute’s time, but such 
things are done every day in such modern hotels 
as the Belmont and the Astor. It is almost im- 
possible of comprehension that a person can call 
at the desk of one of these great hostelries and 
ask to see a friend who may be stopping there 
and have a message from the friend, even from 
the eighteenth floor, before he has 
had time to remark to the clerk, ‘‘It’s 
a fine day.” But, there is a perfect 
understanding of such a miraclelike 
incident when one has been made 
familiar with that amazing little bit 
of mechanism, the tel-autograph, the 
most wondrous communicating agency 
of the twentieth century. 
Making Life Easy 

The tel-autograph is a tiny, toy-like 
apparatus which (without attempting 
a technical description) communicates 
a message in one’s own handwriting. 
To illustrate the perfection to which 
it has been developed, let us take the 
operation of one at the Hotel Astor, 
which hotel is entitled really to the 
credit of having perfected such a sys- 
tem for hotel use. Let us suppose 





restaurants and cajés for their European-plan 
patrons, and the American plan is fast becoming 
obsolete in New York City. 

In the evolution of the hotel, the watchword 
has been speed. Facilitation of service is the 
foremost consideration, and, incredible as_ it 
may appear, this truth stands out, that the 
greater the distance from attic to cellar has be- 
come in the construction of the colossal hotels 
of to-day, the shorter the time has become in 
rendering service between such points. So 
cunningly has the electrician’s art been applied 
to the hotel business, a person has to wait but 














John Doe approaches the room clerk 
downstairs on the first or office floor 
and expresses a desire to call upon*his friend 
Richard Roe. The clerk knows that Mr. Roe has 
room No. 453. If he does n’t know it without refer- 
ring to some ponderous book, he would better 
look for another job. The moment that Mr. Doe 
calls Mr. Roe’s name, the clerk writes “453” on 
the tel-autograph whicii rests on the counter or 
desk before him. The instant he writes “453,” 
the exact reproduction of the letters in his own 
handwriting appears before the eyes of a tele- 
phone operator in another part of the building, 
and the young woman (the operators are almost 
invariably young women) immediately makes 
her telephone communication with room No. 
453, still watching the tel-autograph before her 
to see what is coming. Another instant she sees 
the clerk away down in the office has written the 
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name of ‘‘Roe’’ on the tel-autograph, and she 
knows that it is a Mr. Roe in room No. 453; 
another instant and the clerk has written the 
name of Doe, and the telephone operator knows 
that a Mr. Doe is in the office to call upon Mr. 
Roe. Meanwhile, in fact it is all just like being 
face to face with each other, Roe has answered 
her call on the telephone away up there in his 
room, and, with lightning rapidity, this is what 
happens: 

“Hello, Mr. Roe?” 

“Ves,” 

“Mr. 

see you.” 
“Tell him to come 
“*Good-by.” 
One more instant, and 
the young woman has 
written on her tel-auto- 
graph, ‘“‘Come up,” and 
the clerk gives this infor- 
mation to the caller and 
sends‘him up, escorted 
by a hall boy, in far less 
time than it takes to tell 
it. How different the 
old system which would 
have resulted in some- 
thing like this: 

“Good morning, my 
name is Doe and I would 
like to call on Richard 
Roe, who, I believe is 
stopping here.” 

“Yes, sir; he is stop- 
ping here, but I don’t 
know whether he ’s in 
lhis room right’ now or 
not,” says the affable 
clerk. 

“Will you send my 
card up to him?” asks 
Doe. 

“Yes, sir,”’ and “‘ding, 
ding” goes the old-fash- 
ioned gong on the clerk’s 
desk summoning a hall- 
boy. 

“Take this card up to 
453 and get an answer,” 
says the clerk. 

“Yasser,” says the 
hall boy, or “bell hop,” 
as they are called in 
hotel parlance, as he 
moves sadly away for a 
long journey up many 
flights of tiresome stairs. 

Doe settles down in a 
chair about the lobby to 
read the morning paper, 
and the busy clerk turns 
about some other task. 
Timedrags heavily. Doe 
looks up and sees an old 
friend he did n’t expect 
to meet and begins to * 
chat with him. 

By and by, upstairs, 
there is a knock at Rich- 
ard Roe’s door. 

“Come in.” 

“Here ’s a card fer 
yer, boss,” says the bell 
boy. Roe looks at. it, 
sees it is his old friend 
Doe, and says, “Tell 
him tocome up.” The 
boy begins his long de- 
scent. Meanwhile Doe 
has strolled off into the 
lobby, and, when the boy 
finally returns, he reports 
to the clerk and goes 
away, unless he has been 
asked to run another 


Doe wants to 


u 
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errand meanwhile by the captain of his squad. 
\fter being taught patience in a better school 
than Job, Doe finally is informed that his friend 
Roe would be glad to see him upstairs. Should 
there be any miscarriage about the message, 
there is no record to tell the management 
which hall boy was inefficient, whereas the 
tel-autograph keeps records in one’s own hand- 
writing at two ends of the wire, and mistakes 
can always be traced to the person that is delin- 
quent or culpable. 

The greatest service of the tel-autograph in 
the hotel business comes of its use in connection 
with an order from a patron’s room to the restau- 
rant. John Doe wants a glass of lemonade in 
room 956. He goes to the telephone in his room 
(every hotel for the past five or six years that 
pretends to be in the fore rank has put in tele- 
phones for each room,) and in a moment is 


answered by the young woman at the central 
switchboard, where all the room wires center. 
“IT want a lemonade,” says Doe. He does n’t 


even have to give the number of his room. The 
young woman immediately writes on her 
tel-autograph, “‘956, Lemonade,” and this ap- 
pears as she is writing it on another tel- 
autograph in the office and also on another 
in the barroom, simultaneously. The bar- 
tender makes the lemonade and sends it 
flying to the ninth floor on a tiny electric 
elevator car which can not stop until it reaches 
that floor. Meanwhile the pantryman, or 
butler, on that floor stands ready at the little 
pantry to receive the lemonade and rush it to 
Doe’s room around the hall. In this way, 
three records of the order have been left in 
the young woman’s handwriting, a perfect 
checking system in itself, and the whole 


transaction has taken less than one minute. 
So near perfection has the Hotel Astor 

brought this wondrous little apparatus of com- 

munication, that it has been adopted by the 


New York Central Railroad Company for 
giving train orders at the Grand Central 


Station, and technical schools and univer- 
sities are sending bodies of students from 
time to time to make a study of the improve- 
ments in the various devices of this kind used 


in the modern hotels. 


A Perfection of Detail 


There may be given still another illustra- 
tion of the marvelous attention to details by 
which the management of the twentieth cen- 
tury hotel anticipates and ministers to the 
needs of its guests. For example, consider 


the pneumatic tube service from the main 


floor to the rooms above, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. You want to see Jones, who is a 
guest at the hostelry. So you present your 
card at the desk. It is forthwith put into a 


“‘cartridge”’ at the tube station, shot to the 
floor on which Jones’s room is, received by 
an awaiting clerk at the desk on that floor, 
a boy, and taken to your friend’s 
Now if, a month later, it turns out 
that you want to refresh your own or Jones’s 


given to 


quarters 


memory as to the call you paid him, you will 
find that the hotel people have a record of the 
exact time on which your card started on its 
journey; the exact time when it reached Jones’s 
floor; the official number of the boy who took 
it from the floor office to Jones’s room; the reply, 
if any, received at the latter; the time that the 
answer got back to the clerk at the floor desk; 
the time of its return to the main tube station 


below, and, in the event of a page being sent 
to hunt for you, the number of the page and the 
report which he, in turn, made at the desk after 
having found you or having failed to do so. 
Other novel devices in the modern New York 
hotels, conducive to the comfort and luxury of the 
guests, are the air screens, at the St. Regis, 
which actually filter the air of its dust and 
smoke and disease-laden matter; the crema- 
tory, at the Hotel Astor, for burning all garbage 
as fast as it accumulates; the automatic venti- 


lators, at the Belmont, by which a certain 
temperature is maintained in a room, while a 
person sleeps, by a thermometer’s control of the 
heating apparatus; the bolts at many hotels 
which, when fastened on the inside, indicate to 
an employee of the hotel on the outside of the 
room that a patron is within, thus preventing 
the latter from being awakened by an employee 
trying to open the door with a pass-key; and 
the tiny electric lamps which notify the house- 
keeper when a chambermaid enters a room in 
any part of the building, continues to indicate 
her presence in the room as long as she remains 
there, and discourages her from loitering too 
long in any one room. 

The automatic fire-alarm system in all great 
hotels is not exactly new, but it has been much 
improved. A small hole in the center of the 
ceiling is fitted with one of these indicators, so 
that, when the room gets to an unusually high 
temperature, the gongs are set going in the office 
and, even though the patron may be asleep in 
the room, unconscious of a fire, the hotel man- 


Photograph by Langwill, N.Y. 














THE ST. REGIS 


Where over $504,000 is expended annually by the 
management for food supplies alone 





agement is aware of it in time to arouse the 
lodger. 

Without leaving a hotel, you can get letters 
of credit and foreign exchange; have your ac- 
counts audited; take a “‘flyer’’ on Wall Street 
at the hotel broker’s office; buy your theater 
tickets; order your flowers; have your photo- 
graph taken; attest before a notary public; 
revel in Russian or Turkish baths; dictate to a 
stenographer or typewriter; and secure the serv- 
ices of manicures, chiropodists, dentists, doc- 
tors, lawyers, valets, maids, and trunk packers. 


Fortunes in Masonry 


Tell the desk that you expect friends on 
a certain train, and the hotel’s uniformed por- 
ters will be on hand to look after the baggage, 
while the hotel’s cabs or ’buses will do the rest. 

To continue to exploit the countless devices 
now in use to promote the pleasure and luxury 
of the patrons of the greit hotels of New York 
—the greatest in the world—would be absurd. 
Each is but an integral part of a bewildering 
perfect whole. The tout ensemble is what 
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thrills. One looks upon these mammoth piles 
of brick and mortar from the distance with a 
kind of awe, whether it be that great mountain 
of terra-cotta known as the Waldorf-Astoria, 
with its German Renaissance structure, its bal- 
conies, loggias, gables, and groups of chimneys; 
whether it be that arrogant tower of pearl-gray 
brick, twenty stories above ground and five 
under ground, called the Belmont; whether it 
be those sky-scraping shafts of limestone and 
brick called the St. Regis and the Gotham; or 
whether it be that red-brick palace, with gray- 
stone corners and mosque-like roofs, called the 
Hotel Astor. 

One looks at these magnificent products of 
architectural art and is not surprised when told 
that there is not one of them that did not cost 
more than $4,000,000, with from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 added, in each case, for furniture. 
Such furniture it is, too! Such a world of en- 
chanting statuary, paintings, drapery, tapestry, 
suite furnishings, representing English, Italian, 
Pompeian, Spanish, Egyptian, and Turkish styles 

of adornment, and also the epochs of Louis 

XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI.! 

An attempt at description would be absurd- 
ity itself. At the Belmont one finds one- 
self, upon entering the office with its marble 
walls, surrounded by a gorgeous arcade, or 
mezzanine floor and a palm garden which 
has been made a veritable hall of illusion by 
the many mirrors surrounding its dome. 


In an Arcadian Moonlight 


At the Hotel Astor one is almost over- 
powered by the lavishness of the main lobby, 
with its great mural decorations representing 
epochs in New York history from the time 
Hendrik Hudson landed on Manhattan to 
the present day, and by the adjoining dining 
room known as “L’Orangerie,”’ a magnifi- 
cent reproduction of an Italian garden, with 
growing orange trees and an antique fountain 
from Florence—all softened by a subdued 
light to suggest moonlight revels in Arcadia. 
And so with each of these colossal hotels. 

But perhaps the best that one can do, in 
order to convey a true impression of the 
sumptuous “‘setting’”’ amid which live and 
move the fortunate ones who are guests of a 
modern first-class hotel, is to give a brief de- 
scription of the art, decorative effects, and 
unique furniture of some of the apartments 
of, say, the Waldorf-Astoria. Even then, 
the reader, unless he has visited it, or some 
similar hotel, can glean but a slight idea of 
it or of the other New York caravansaries 
in which, in view of their comfort and mag- 
nificence, no stranger need sigh that “he had 
found his warmest welcome at an inn.” 

The Waldorf-Astoria has a frontage of 200 
feet on Fifth Avenue, 350 feet on Thirty- 
third Street, 350 feet on Thirty-fourth Street, 

and 200 feet on Astor Court, with thirteen 
entrances opening directly from the thorough- 
fares named. But these figures apply to that 
portion of the hotel above ground. Below, out 
of sight and extending to a depth 42 feet beneath 
the sidewalk, and occupying an additional area 
of 75 by 242 feet running toward Broadway, 
are the necessary working ‘‘organs” of the 
hotel, such as the engine-room, laundries, kitch- 
ens, and the like. From the sidewalk to the 
observatory roof is a height of 250 feet. On 
the roof itself is a charming garden open to 
patrons from the beginping of June to the end 
of the warm weather. So much for the skel- 
eton, so to speak, of the elaborate creation— 
the hotel itself. Now for some details that will 
just hint at its total splendor and wonderful 
detail apart from all else. 

The Waldorf restaurant is attractive from an 
art standpoint by reason of its exquisite brass 
work and paneling, while the mural paintings 
of the Astoria restaurant on the same floor are 
by Turner. In the main foyer are two famous 

[Continued on pages 53 and 54) 
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Francis J. Heney--Fighting Man 


By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


‘*I would rather die than have it said 
that a woman could not be defended in 
a civil suit in > town where I was prac- 
tising law.’ 

The town was Tucson, Arizona, the 
time 1891, and the speaker an attorney 
at law, Francis J. Heney, who was then 
thirty-one years old. There was noth- 
ing melodramatic about this utterance. 
It was a fighting man’s plain answer to 
five leading citizens, friends of his, who 
had called on the young lawyer to urge 
him to desert hisclient, a woman. And 
their argument was this: 

“If you do not retire, you will be 
shot.”’ 

A physician, J. C. Handy, was su- 


When Mr. Heney, in the Iast municipal campaign in San Francisco, branded Abraham 
Reuf, the political boss of that city, as a grafter, he had the proof at hand. But, owing to 
the outcome of the election, it took some time to organize a movement to unearth the colossal 
frauds perpetrated in the unfortunate city. Now Mr. Heney, having temporarily retired 
from the Oregon land fraud prosecutions, is hot on the trail of the corrupt politicians who 
have fattened on San Francisco. Already Mayor Schmitz and Boss Reuf have been 
indicted, together with other State officials. The boss defies any attorney to convict him. 
The task is a difficult one, but Mr. Heney has been defied before. 
country can clean up the powerful grafters of San Francisco, Mr. Heney can and will. 
Mr. Heney is a member of the Governing Committee of the People’s Lobby. 
type of man which the organizers of the movement have sought to put in charge of its im- 
portant work.—THE EDITORS. 





ing his young wife for divorce and for 
the custody of their five children. The 
doctor, who was six feet tall and weighed 
200 pounds, was violent in temper, quar- 
relsome and reckless, and had ‘‘killed 
his man.”’ He had threatened the lives 
of two attorneys who had agreed to de- 
fend his wife, thus driving them from the 
case. She had sought the services of 
every other lawyer in town, and had 
gone to Heney last of all, knowing that 
her husband was his family physician. 
Mrs. Handy, although proven a virtuous 
and devoted wife and mother, lost her 
case, owing entirely to the lack of cour- 
age of a youthfuljudge. Heney at once 
took an appeal. This so enraged Dr. 
Handy that one day, about noon, when 
the main street of Tucson was crowded, 
he assaulted Heney, seizing him by the 
throat and choking him until he was 
purple in the face. Heney, asmall man, 
weighing only 129 pounds, was no match 
for his antagonist. But he was game. 
In the struggle, revolvers were drawn 
and shots exchanged. Dr. Handy re- 
ceived a wound from which he died. 
Heney was promptly exonerated as hav- 
ing shot in self-defense. 








Francis JosepH HENEY was 

born about twenty miles from 
Rochester, in Lima, Livingston 
County, New York, on March 17, 
1860. To his father, a native of 
Ireland, the day of the lad’s birth 
was propitious, but St. Patrick’s 
Day meant nothing to his mother, 
who was born,in Germany. An 
odd marriage was the Heneys’,— 
that of an Irish Catholic and 
a German Lutheran. Strange 
though it may seem, a union of 
such dissimilar races and antag- 
onistic creeds is more than likely 
to result happily. Dogma finds 
no disciple in the child of suck 
a marriage, who becomes a good 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH HENEY 


If any attorney in the 


propose to follow the advice of 
his instructor in mathematics and 
study engineering. Asa young- 
ster he had expressed a deter- 
mination to become a lawyer, 
and from that resolve he never 
wavered. Despite his father’s 
opposition, he hoped to get a lib- 
eral education before studying 
law. The first step, he decided, 
was to cut loose from the : tore. 
He attended another night school, 
clerking for his father the while, 
and,although the course was one 
of six months, in half that time 
he had earned a first-grade teach- 
er’s certificate. Thus fortified 
he forsook the furniture and 
carpet business and went north 
to Mendocino County, walking 
the last forty-six miles of the 
journey because the schedule of 
the stage did not suit his impet- 
uous haste. 


He is the 


Game to the Core 


In seven months his ardor had 
cooled, and, having taught a 
term, he returned to San Fran- 
cisco, but not to the store. A 
special class was formed in higher 
mathematics at night school, 
where he taught young men much 
older than himself. Having dem- 
onstrated to his father that he 
could earn his living by his own 
initiative, Frank set about to 
break down the elder Heney’s 
opposition to college training. 
He succeeded, and entered the 
University of California with the 
class of eighty-two; but he con- 
tinued to teach at night school, 
thus paying his way in college. 

The ‘‘way” was short, unfor- 
tunately. Toward the close of 
his freshman year, the University 
periodical made a bitter attack 
on college secret societies in gen- 
eral, and on Frank Heney’s 
fraternity in particular. In the 
editorial he was unfavorably men- 
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citizen, a trustworthy American. 
So it proved with the Heneys. 
Their son cares nothing for creed but is a 
soldier of the common good. 

Frank’s parents were poor,—just how poor, 
he is not inclined to say. He has no desire to 
emphasize the poverty of his birth in order to 
lengthen the road he has traveled to success 
and financial independence. Suffice to say, 
that, as soon as the elder Heney got together a 
little money, he opened a general store in Lima. 
When Frank was four years old his father 
moved his family to San Francisco, and there 
engaged in the furniture and carpet business. 
The elder Heney prospered. Theoretically, 
Frank did not have to work as a young- 
ster; that is to say, his father had sufficient 
means for his education and support. But the 
elder Heney was a man of decided opinions— 


an obstinate, strong-willed man, who believed . 


that industry, even more than knowledge, is 
power. Frank was sent to the public school, 
and was permitted to play with the boys, ex- 
cept on Saturdays and vacation days, when he 
had to work in the store. Thus he acquired 
both industry and knowledge. When he fin- 
ished grammar school he was overburdened 


with energy and hungered for work. Like his 
father, he had decided views. One opinion 
was that a high-school course involved a waste 
of time. Except for a few months of prepara- 
tion, he proposed to step from the grammar 
school into college. As if this work of prepa- 
ration would not prove occupation enough 
for a lad of fifteen, he became a regular clerk 
in his father’s store; his days were devoted to 
commercial pursuits, his evenings and nights to 
preparation for college. This preparation coy- 
ered just four months. In that short time he 
mastered algebra and plain geometry, neither of 
which he had ever before studied, and success- 
fully passed all of his entrance examinations 
for the University of California. 

Frank’s remarkable record in mathematics 
impressed his father, but in a purely commercial 
way. A boy so “everlastin’ quick at figgers”’ 
was bound to succeed in business, and the elder 
Heney wanted him in his business at once. 
Father and son compromised. Frank did not 
matriculate with the class of seventy-nine, but 
he would not agreeto make his life-work the sell- 
ing of furniture and carpets. Neither did he 


tioned. His Irish blood was up. 
The editor, scenting trouble, 
tried to get out of town, but Heney overtook him 
on the platform of the train, ordered him to 
defend himseif, and then gave him a pummeling 
with his fists until he disclosed the name of the 
writer of the article. This fellow, a sub-editor, 
was afterwards rawhided in public. 

The inevitable result was suspension from 
college. Heney wrote a letter to the faculty, 
frankly reviewing the incident, and acknowl- 
edged that he had thrashed two fellow students 
—all of which he boldly excused on the ground 
that the provocation was such that no gentle- 
man could submit to it; wherefore he asked for 
reinstatement. (This letter, according to Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, now president of the 
University, ought to make Heney Governor of 
the State.) The vote in the faculty was a tie, 
and he was not allowed to return. This wasa 
sore disappointment to him, because he felt 
himself unjustly treated. Disheartened, there 
followed a period of his, life when, for the first 
time, he ‘‘didn’t care.”’ He associated with a 
set of fast young men in San Francisco, but, 
although he sowed the wind, he pulled up 
before he reaped the whirlwind. 
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Heney became disgusted with the life he was 
leading, and resolved to cut loose from his fast 
companions. He asked the superintendent of 


schools for a position “way off,’”’ and a place 
was secured for him at Silver City, Idaho, 
where he served as principal seven months. 
The roving spirit dominated him, and he aban- 
doned teaching for all time to take up mining. 
For a year anda half he prospected, but the 
gold that he found was barely enough to keep 
him in food, and halfway clothed. At the end 


of his wanderings he was cured and was ready 
to prepare for his life-work. Returning to 
San Francisco, he entered the Hastings Law 
School, and did three years’ work in two. He 
passed his bar examinations successfully, and 
was at once admitted to the California bar. 


A Master of Human Nature 


Then misfortune seemingly overtook him. 
He was afflicted with sciatica, and when able 
to travel was ordered to Arizona, where a 
brother was in business in Tucson. This 
brother owned some cattle, which were tended 
‘“on shares” by an itinerent rancher, who was 
stealing from his partner. Heney forced the 
fellow to quit the country. For two years he 
managed the ranch and made a success of the 
cattle business. Next he was asked to go to 
Fort Apache, where his brother had a half- 


interest in an Indian-trader’s store. Stealing 
was very common in the territory, and the 
storekeeper had robbed his absent partner of 
$5,000, thereby jeopardizing the business. 


Heney assumed charge, and brought the enter- 
prise through to solvency, when a purchaser 
was found. 

This store was three miles from the military 


reservation, and during the year Heney was 
its manager the Indians were on the warpath. 
He escaped molestation, although, alone in a 
buckboard, he frequently made journeys to 
Tucson, a distance of 300 miles. He may 


have been fearful of attack, but he was philo- 
sophic about it. Having hunted with Indians, 
he knew their eyesight to be superior to a white 
man’s. He realized, therefore, that it was 
only a question of the Indian seeing the white 
man,—he was sure to see the paleface first. 

“It’s like being afraid of lightning,” Heney 
observed: “ you know it’s no use worrying 
because if it ’s going to strike you, you can’t 
dodge.” 

Three years elapsed from the date he was 
admitted to the bar until he hung out his 
shingle in Tucson. His legal training was far 
behind him, but he was well grounded in the 
common law and in the principles of equity, 
and, although his legal business came with a 
rush, he took care of it satisfactorily by diligent 
study and hard work. 

And his “ rolling stone” days came home to 
bless, rather than to torment him. His re- 
markably varied life was a decided help in the 


wide range of cases in which his counsel was 
sought. Remember: he had been a teacher, 
prospector, miner, ranchman, and manager of 
an Indian-trader’s store—in all of which 
capacities he had served acceptably. Can any 


one imagine a better school to produce a 
student—a master of human nature? Heney is 
acknowledged to be a veritable wizard with 
a jury. 

He rapidly forged to the front of his profession 
in the territory. During the second Cleveland 
administration he ably filled the position of At- 
torney-General of Arizona. Indeed, he was called 
on to bring suits against personal friends, to re- 
cover public money which had been illegally 
taken. This he did without fear or favor, but the 
experience disgusted him with territorial poli- 
tics. Had Arizona been admitted to the Union 
when Utah was made a State, Heney would 
undoubtedly have been elected to the United 
States Senate. Because of President Cleve- 


land’s uncompromising opposition, statehood 
The repeal of the 


looked to be far away. 


Sherman Act was: a heavy blow to silver min- 
ing.’ This was before the discovery of gold, 
and prior.to the present extensive development 
of the copper deposits: The cattle industry 
was also’in a’ bad “way.- Heney thought ‘it 
wise~ to shake: the alkali dust of tne territory 
from his feet. It was the only way he could 
get out of politics. Therefore, at thirty-five, 
he ‘left Arizona for good; and he left behind 
him a law practice. of $20,000 a year. He 
sold all his books on criminal law, and, until 
he was called into. the Oregon land fraud 
cases, he devoted himself entirely to’ civil 
practice. 

Restored to vigorous health, he returned to 
San Francisco, where he has since lived. During 
the. first year he did not pay his expenses, but 
since that time his practice has grown .very 
large and extremely lucrative. His earnings as 
a lawyer rank with those of the leaders of the 
bar on the Pacific Coast. 

To oblige a friend, he undertook the defense 
of Judge Noyes, whose misfortunes in Alaska 
attracted such widespread attention. Heney not 
only defended him, but he also made the argu- 
ment before the Department of Justice against 
the removal of Noyes. In this way he came 
under the notice of Philander C. Knox, who 
was then Attorney-General of the United States. 
Mr. Knox was impressed with his great “ uphill 
fight in a losing cause,”’ and he offered to make 
him an Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States. The Californian did not care to 
reénter public life, so he declined the appoint- 
ment. But he listened to another call to duty 
in the service of the people. 

Heney regards President Roosevelt as the 
greatest moral examplar of the age. He would 
follow him in any righteous cause, no matter 
what personal sacrifice or danger it might 
involve. No greater compliment could be paid 
the President than to say that he has inspired 
a man of the Heney type with his leadership. 
In contemplating the devotion of such a fight- 
ing follower one can understand why the Rough 
Riders went bravely up San Juan under the 
lead of Colonel Roosevelt. 


The Highly Respectable Land Grafters 


When he succeeded to the Presidency, Roose- 
velt began a’ warfare on the rascals who were 
stealing from the Government. First, the Post 
Office thieves were prosecuted with a vigor 
that was relentless and sure. Then, discovery 
was made that the United States was being 
defrauded of its public domain. In this 
form of graft there had developed a psycho- 
logical phenomenon called the “land con- 
science.” Highly respectable men were parties 
to the stealing of public lands. This was par- 
ticularly true of Oregon, where the excuse for 
the criminality was this: 

“The land laws are wrong. They are not 
suited to Oregon. The prosperity of the State 
would. be hopelessly retarded if the laws were 
enforced.” 

This vicious plea was heard everywhere, 
even at gatherings of church people. But an 
honest, obstinate Secretary of the Interior was 
intent, not only on enforcing the law, but as 
well on prosecuting those who had offended 
against the federal statutes. This proposal 
met with instant favor from the President. 
Roosevelt was eager for the fight. His ad- 
ministration would be the cleanest on record, 
or he would know the reason why. The 
Attorney-General was asked to select a man 
to prosecute the grafters—above all, a man who 
could secure convictions. Mr. Knox named 
Francis J. Heney. 

Before he began his crusade, Governor Folk 
knew the graft of St. Louis. He understood the 
temper of the people of his corrupt city. Yet, 
knowing these important things, his task was 
colossal, and his victories were great achieve- 
ments. 


Heney had never been in Oregon. There 
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he had no friends. He was unfamiliar with 
the operations of the land thieves. He did not 
understand the moral twist of the community, 
which winked at this grafting. He did not 
realize that the senior United States Senator, 
so great was his popularity, could “do no 
wrong ” in the eyes of a worshipful constituency. 
He did not know that this powerful officeholder 
was the head of a corrupt party machine, and 
that this machine was the maimspring of the 
grafting in the State. Yet he did know that 
the citize..s of Oregon must serve on the juries 
which would pass judgmeni on the grafters. 

Ignorant of the conditions that confronted 
him, Heney went forth to battle with the evil- 
doers in the courts of Oregon. He was un- 
afraid. He came with an imperturbable smile, 
and, amidst vexations, nerve-racking experiences, 
and dangers of reputation, even life itself, 
Heney never lost his smile. 

He was greeted with sullen disfavor, or with 
outspoken hatred. The newspapers, most of 
them, were opposed to him. The land thieves, 
through their high-salaried attorneys, controlled 
the Oregon Bar Association, and a resolution 
was adopted protesting against the appointment 
of a “ carpetbagger ” to prosecute the land fraud 
cases. Senators Mitchell and Fulton lost no 
time in laying this resolution of protest before 
President Roosevelt. At that period both of 
these senators were persona grata at the White 
House. Mitchell was one of the most popular 
men at the capital, and his recommendations 
carried great weight with the Chief Executive. 
He was not then under suspicion, and it was 
but natural that the President should give ear 
to the plotters. But the Attorney-General was 
suspicious. He told Mr. Roosevelt that he 
scented something far more serious than the 
substitution of a local man for an attorney from 
another State. Mr. Knox believed that the 
land grafters, through their official represent- 
atives in Washington, were seeking to secure 
the dismissal of a man they did not know, and 
the appointment in his stead of one whom they 
could control. The President agreed with the 
Attorney-General, and Heney was permitted to 
inaugurate his great work. 

The Special Assistant to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the land fraud cases has accomplished 
so much in Oregon that it is impossible, within 
the compass of this sketch, to do justice to his 
great work. Foremost in his achievements is 
the conviction of United States Senator Mitchell, 
who was found guilty of selling his influence at 
Washington to one of the big land grabbers. 
With the downfall of this powerful official, 
there was, for the first time, public approval in 
Oregon for Heney’s cause. Nevertheless, when 
Representative Williamson was tried, Heney 
met with two serious setbacks. Twice the 
jury disagreed. In the first trial, it stood ten 
to one for conviction, but in the second, six 
to six. With a jury evenly divided at a 
second trial, most prosecuting attorneys would 
have become discouraged and given up the 
fight. Not Heney. The panel of jurymen 
was carefully investigated before the next 
trial, and on the third attempt, Williamson 
was found guilty. In some respects this was 
a greater victory for Heney than the con- 
viction of a United States Senator. 


Results of Heney’s Work 


Ex-Representative Hermann, sometime Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, was 
indicted for complicity in the Oregon land 
frauds and is awaiting trial ; likewise, John 
H. Hall, ex-United States Attorney for the 
District of Oregon. Ex-Surveyor General 
Meldrum is among those that are already 
convicted, as are two members of the Oregon 
State Senate. One of these legislators, W. N. 
Jones, a big timber speculator, is under sen- 
tence to serve a term in the penitentiary; an- 
other, F. P. Mays, attorney for the Northern 

[Concluded on pages 55 and 56] 
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HE ‘PEoPLE’s Lossy is in action. 
has opened offices at Washington, in the Munsey Building, with a 
secretary and a treasurer; other officers will be added from time to time. 
For the present the Lobby has taken no stand on any definite piec> 


Since our last issue appeared it 


of legislation. As the present session progresses, if any bills are intro 
duced in which the issue is a squarely moral one, with the interests ot 
the people wholly on one side and the interests of capital wholly on the 
other side, the People’s Lobby will take action on it. It will be very 
cautious and very sure. During the present session, which is a short 
one, lasting from December to March, the People’s Lobby may not be 
able to demonstrate the power which it hopes to be in the nation. This 
is merely the short session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. ‘That Congress 
will expire March 4, 1907. It is too late for the People’s Lobby to 
make an enduring record on the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

But, a little less than a year from now, the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1907, a new Congress will go into session at Washington. It will 
hold one session of probably seven or eight months, and another of at 
least four months. I believe that that will be the most momentous 
Congress in the history of the United States. The new moral and 
ethical standards, the new political ideals which we now recognize as 
only vague and indefinite, will probably by that time shape themselves 
into bills. These bills will be introduced into Congress. They will 
have the powerful backing of the President of the United States. They 
will compel every congressman to take a stand squarely and indubitably 
for or against the interests of the whole people. When these issues are 
up, the People’s Lobby will be in Washington, with a year of experience, 
with vigilant and energetic officers, with a consciousness of the backing 
of the people, to take a hand in the contest. 


The Records Will Be Complete 


This Sixtieth Congress, which will be so momentous, is now elected. 
The members of Congress who were elected last November constitute it. 
These men will remain members for two years. At the end of that time 
they will go back for re-election, and when they 
do go back for re-election the People’s Lobby will 
be on the spot with their records. That is the 
present business of the People’s Lobby. When 
these men come up for re-election, it will be the 
work of the People’s Lobby to have in the hands 
of every voter in each congressman’s district the 
exact and impartial record of that congressman’s 
public acts. That record will include not only his 
acts during the two sessions of Congress, beginning 
December, 1907, but also such other facts as have 
a bearing on his fitness to represent the people of 
the United States in their Congress. During the 
. coming summer months, from March 4 until 
December, when Congress is not in session, the 
employees and officials of the People’s Lobby will 
be busy collecting data concerning every member 
of the coming Sixtieth Congress. These records 
will be tabulated. Then, after this Sixtieth Con- 
gress begins its work, every congressman’s vote will 
be added to his record, not only his vote on the 
floor of Congress but his actions in closed commit- 
tee rooms. When the Sixtieth Congress comes to 


Officers of the People’s Lobby 
Elected November 21, 1906 


President, Marx Suttivan, New York, 
Associate Editor, ‘‘ Collier’s 

Fir st Vice Pres., BenjAMIN I. Wueeter, Berkeley, Cal. 
President, University of California 

Second Vice President, Louis D. Branpes, Boston, Mass. 
Attorney at Law 

Secretary, Henry Beach Neepuam, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, Eowarp R. ALEXANDER, Washington, D.C. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, James B, Reynowps, 


New York 
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a close these records will be complete and ready for the public. 

All this may sound like a trite and simple performance, yet it is a 
thing that has never before been done. The records *of congressmen 
are not kept in as accessible form, nor do their constituents take as 
much iaterest in these records as in the records of baseball players and 
the pedigrees of fast horses. 


The Lobby’s Publicity Bureau 

The People’s Lobby will establish a publicity bureau in Washing- 
ton on a scale and in a manner never before attempted. Corporations 
maintain at Washington many publicity bureaus, whose business is.to 
taint and corrupt public opinion. A year ago, when the railroad-rate 
bill was under discussion at Washington, the railroads maintained in 
Washington a publicity bureau on a scale of lavishfiess hitherto unknown. 
The connection of this bureau with the railroads was, of course, kept 
secret. Communications between the railroad presidents and attorneys 
and this bureau were made in cipher. 

It was the business of this bureau to get up a weekly, a semi- 
weekly, and, sometimes a daily Washington letter. This letter would 
be sent to thousands of newspapers all over the United States. There 
are a great many newspapers not financially able to maintain a Wash- 
ington bureau—in fact, there are only from three to five hundred papers 
in the United States who are wealthy enough to maintain Washington 
correspondents. Nevertheless, these other papers, published in smaller 
towns, are very anxious to have Washington news, and so they accepted 
these letters, which were sent to them free of charge by the publicity 
bureau of the railroads. 

These letters were very cunningly devised. The first paragraph 
would be an amusing anecdote about Congressman X. The second 
paragraph would be a very entertaining one about the new mastodon 
skeleton in the Smithsonian Institution. Then in the third paragraph 
there would be a very nasty slur on the President of the United States. 
Then there would be another innocent paragraph which would be sup- 
posed to recompense the railroads for the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which they paid to main- 
tain this bureau. This “‘doctrine” paragraph 
would point out that any attempt to regulate rail- 
road rates would be a very great mistake and 
would lead to all kinds of ruin and panic. This 
is what the railroads were paying for. They were 
hoping to influence public opinion against railroad- 
rate regulation. 

Now, other corporations are trying to influ- 
ence public opinion in the same way. The liquor 
interests are doing it. It has become a favorite 
means of corrupting public opinion to send out 
these tainted and corrupted Washington letters. 

The People’s Lobby proposes to send out a 
truthful Washington letter. It will supply every 
paper in the United States free of charge with a 
truthful and accurate account of proceedings in 
Congress. When the newspapers, which are 
almost wholly honest, can get this accurate and 
truthful letter, they will cease to accept the tainted 
letters of the corporations, and we shall have 
honest public opinion throughout the United States 
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The S¢ 
that the 


ire only a few of the many functions 
Lobby will undertake. In future 


issues of Success MAGAZINE we will go into 
others. In this issue we want you to read some 


of the press opinions, pro and con, and a few 
of the letters that have been sent in by some 


who have already contributed to the fund. 
When you have read them, ask yourself if you 
don’t think the People’s Lobby is necessary to 


this country 
Some Thrusts by the Opposition 


An opposition editorial is found in that fear- 
less and independent champion of the brightest 
and best, ‘‘The Railway Age.” I quote from 
it without comment: 


It has come at last, as everyone who has given 
thoughtful attention to the busy muckrakers realized 
it must come These young gentlemen, realizing that 
the people can not be relied upon to elect honest, 
capable, and faithful representatives and senators to 
Congress, have arranged to take upon themselves the 
labor of shaping national legislation. The talent which 


has been so generously devoted to criticism is now to 
assume the constructive tasks of progress. Hence ‘The 
People’s Lobby.’’ The beneficent idea originated in 
the brain of one of the earliest of muckrakers, Henry 
Beach Needham. To Mr. Needham are joined certain 


other gentlemen, including Lincoln Steffens, William 
Allen White, John Mitchell, James B. Reynolds, and 
some who ought to know better and will undoubtedly 
learn better at an early day. .. . 

The absurdity of this assumption on the part of 
the group of youthful muckrakers is abun- 


Mr. McLean divides his time at present 
between editing the “ Post’ and directing the 
affairs of the Washington gas monopoly, ‘of 
which he is.president. His company charges 
$1.25 a thousand feet for gas. He is a man of 
some influence*in certain congressional circles, 
and his alleged threat to build a traction line from 
Georgetown to the new railroad station, and 
the prospect that he will succeed in this if he 
attempts it, seems to have brought all the power- 
ful traction interests of Washington, with their 
ever-active lobby, to the support of his position 
as gas dictator. I make this detail state- 
ment because Mr. John R. McLean represents 
the sort of business politician who finds 
considerable personal discomfort in the pros- 
pect of a People’s Lobby at Washington. 

Here, then, in the “Sun,” “ Times,” “‘ Railway 
Age,” and the Washington “ Post” we have 
excellent samples of the sort of opposition 
the People’s Lobby will meet. The corpora- 
tion journals will ridicule it and will try to dis- 
credit it with increasing venom as the Lobby 
grows in efficiency and service. 

But the Washington “ Herald,’’ new and alive 
to new things, says: 

Already there is some resentment of the People’s 
Lobby project. This was to be expected, perhaps. But 
why not wait and give the movement a chance? Really 
it has not done a thing to anybody as yet. We confess 
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councils. The battle is going on to-day every- 
where. Next, when progress was assured, they 
were’ after the State legislatures. Work: like 
that of the Legislative Voters’ League of Illinois 
is inspiring in its achievement. Such men as 
Winston Churchill, Brand Whitlock, Everett 
Colby, Joseph W. Folk, Phil Stewart, Vance 
McCormick, Tom Johnson, and Robert M. 
La Follette have sprung up all across the land. 
The great central inspiration, the example, 
which, indeed, has made much of this achieve- 
ment possible, is the spectacle of Theodore 
Roosevelt, in the White House, big strong, 
fearless, fighting with simple, powerful, un- 
flagging honesty for “the square deal.” 


Not a New Experiment 


It is as a contribution to this new move- 
ment that we have offered the idea of a 
People’s Lobby. To the ‘‘Times,” the ‘‘Sun,” 
the “Railway Age,’ and the Washington 
“Post,” we respectfully suggest that they either 
join, for their own business good, in the 
movement which is rousing this country as it 
has not been roused since *61, or else that 
they get up a new set of arguments against the 
People’s Lobby. Their present attitude is 
weak and silly. There are corporation lobbies 
at Washington, experienced in working up 
canned arguments for the use (to appropriate 

a “Sun” phrase) of high-browed 
senators, that could supply them with 





dantly proved by Mr. Needham’s article. 
He does not hesitate to group Speaker 
Cannon, Representatives Wadsworth and 
Lovering, and Senators Lodge, Aldrich, 
Gallinger, Hemenway, and Carter as sup- 
porters of vicious measures. He commends 


the plainly unconstitutional bill to control 
the hours of labor of railway emplovees. 
If any section of the public should ac- 
cept “The People’s Lobby” at its own val- 
uation vonder who would lobby with 
the Lobb It can not be forgotten that 
in legislation, as elsewhere, 
3ig fleas little fleas to bite ’em, 
And so on ad infinitum. 
But perhaps the most interesting 
opposition that the idea has drawn 
out, is that of the Washington, D.C., 


have 


‘“Post.’”’ It expresses so perfectly the 
state of mind of certain gentlemen, 
that I am going to print it in full. 
Here it 


Is It an Intimidation Bureau ? 





SEND IN YOUR DOLLAR 
This Is a People’s Lobby 


We make a special appeal in this issue to those of our readers who 
wish to support the People’s Lobby to send in their dollar for the estab- 
lishment of the People’s Lobby Fund. 

There should be $100,000 subscribed to maintain the Lobby for a 
number of years so that its work may go on unhampered. 
patriotic movement, and it is simply the plain duty of every citizen who 
has any regard for good government to support it financially. 
repeatedly said, the millionaires and billionaires will not support this move- 
ment. 


They are already doing everything in their power to kill it. 


The method of subscription is simple: Slip a dollar bill into an envelope, 
write your own name and address either inside or outside the envelope, and 
address it to THe Peopre’s Loggy, Success Macazing, WaAsHINGTON 
Square, New York City, 

Those who care to send more than a dollar may do so. 
send just as much as you want, if there is no string to it. 


Let your New Year’s gift to the Nation be a subscrip- 
tion to the People’s Lobby. 


It is a national, 


As we have 


You can 


a much more convincing attitude, 
ready-made for immediate wear. The 
important fact about the People’s 
Lobby is that there is nothing new or 
startling about it. It is not an ex- 
periment. It works in the cities. It 
works in the States. Jt will work at 
Washington! There is nothing in the 
slightest degree impertinent in the 
plan, for example, to keep an ac- 
curate record of every public or off- 
cial act of a senator. Why should he 
object to this? Really, now—why? 
Why should the mere mention of a 
People’s Lobby goad him to hot 
words? A child could answer the 
question. Every objection from Wash- 
ington or from Wall Street to the 
People’s Lobby is an admission that 
the People’s Lobby is needed. 
“The Railway - Age” wonders 
whether ‘‘any section of the public” 








We do not take much stock in this Peo- 
ple’s Lobby that is formed to ‘“‘ watch Con- 
gress.” It is a piece of impertinence and 
an act of f It assumes that the Amer- 
ican electorate is too big a fool to protect 
itself from unworthy public servants. It 
affects that the press is too corrupt to give the people 
tidings of public affairs. It arrogates that it, and it 
only, can give infaliible judgment as to the conduct and 


the sagacity and the integrity of a congressman. 
One of the 


gentlemen, a promoter of this insolence, 
came het 


ibout a year ago and constituted himself 


watchdog for everybody in the Union. He strove 
manfully and with enormous stores of patriotism, 
but to his utter astonishment, no doubt, it soon 
developed that he could watch Congress for nobody, 
not even himself. We believe he was a Mr. Steffens, 
or some name like that. 


There is not a district in all America, that may 
not be depended on to send to the national councils 
a man who exactly fits that constituency. And there 


is not a constituency in America that may not be 
depended on to lick its own cub and herd its own calf. 

This People’s Lobby sets itself up to tell the 
people who is Jacob and who is Esau. What if they 
should happen to make a mistake? And that is 
exactly what they will do. What if they nod? 


Jupiter nods 
mixed All 
Great is 


What if they get Jacob and Esau 
What then? 


of us do 


The Uprising of the People 


The Washington ‘“ Post” is owned and edited 
by Mr. John R. McLean, who is also owner of 
the Cincinnati “‘ Inquirer.’’ Out in Ohio Mr. 
McLean is accepted as a type of the politican 
who combines an interest in public service 
corporations with the control of a political 
machine, and, although a Democrat, he has been 
openly accused of allying himself with George B. 
Cox, late Republican boss of Cincinnati. 


that we are not altogether familiar with its aims—do not 
know exactly what it is driving at—but all will be 
cleared up in season, no doubt, and, meanwhile, we 
beg leave to suggest that this resentful spirit be curbed. 
It is premature. It may actually breed the suspicion 
that apprehension exists hereabouts, even at this early 
stage of the movement. We hope not. Surely nobody 
is afraid of this People’s Lobby— nobody of the 
“* Herald’s’’ acquaintance, at any rate. 

Give the zealous individuals identified with the move- 
ment a chance. If there be muckrakers among them, 
give them a chance too. They are not going to hurt 
anbody—anybody that’s honest. 

The issue is sharply defiried. ‘The dictators 
of great corporations have built up a marvelous 
business system, which includes, as mere de- 
tails, the debauching of the two political parties, 
the control of municipal councils, State legisla- 
tures and the National Congress, a corrupt influ- 
ence on the judiciary, and the ownership of those 
newspapers, the prestige and influence of which 
have been developed in other hands. The 
whole structure is based on certain great sources 
of wealth, the most important of which is found 
in the exploitation of franchises granted by the 
people. And there you are! 

It is some years now since the better class of 
citizens everywhere b gan o tackle this ques- 
tion. Little could be done through the ballot, 
because the only candidates a citizen could vote 
for were set before him by the bipartisan 
machines. So these first fighting citizens set 
to work to reform their various municipal 


will accept the new idea at its own 
valuation. Let us look into it. Per- 
haps the best plan will be to let the 
public speak for itself. I wish it were possible 
to print all the letters which are pouring into this 
office, all with contributions inclosed; unfortu- 
nately it would take a larger publication than 
Success MAGAZINE to contain them. But I will 
reprint a few. Let us see, first, what is said by 
one or two men who know something about poli- 
tics. First, a letter from Mr. Allen, of the Gov- 
erning Committee, to Mr. Needham, inclosing 
another letter of peculiar and pertinent interest: 


“Confidential Representatives’ 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
DEAR Mr. NEEDHAM: 

I am inclosing some circulars sent me by the Law 
Reporting Company of New York. These circulars 
show what organizations the interests can command 
when they favor or oppose legislation in the different 
States. You will note under No. 3, in the circular, where 
they say: ‘We have a competent confidential repre- 
sentative in every State capitol and at Washington.” 

It would be interesting to know just which State 
officer or assistant State officer is the ‘confidential 
representative”’ in the various States. There is evidently 
a demand for the services which this company can 
render or it would not be organized. 

The People’s Lobby becomes more practical the 
more I think of it. As we all know, the rate bill, the 


pure food bill and the meat inspection bill were passed 
through Congress by outside influences, and if these 
influences can accomplish so much against organized 
lobbies of special interests, what could they not do if 
the influences which represent the people were organized 

I have read with much interest your 
[Concluded on pages 44 to 45) 


themselves. 
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Freedom at Any Cost | 


ORISON S. MARDEN 


ERE you to decide to risk your reputation, your material welfare, 
your whole future upon some great physical or mental contest 
which is to extend over a considerable period of time, you would begin long 
beforehand to train or discipline yourself for the decisive conflict. You 
would not go into it handicapped, if possible to avoid it. 

Now, at the beginning of the New Year, every person who is 
ambitious to make his life count, to do what is worth while, is entering 
upon just such a contest. 

When making so great, so decisive an effort, which affects the whole 
future, the first thing to do is to get absolute freedom from everything 
which strangles ambition, discourages effort, and 
hinders progress; freedom from everything which 
saps vitality, enslaves faculties, and wastes energy, 
to get every obstruction out of the way and have 
a clear path to one’s goal. 

No matter how ambitious a runner is to win, if 
he does not train off his surplus fat, or if he insists 
upon wearing an overcoat, or is hampered with other extra clothing, 
or runs with cramped or sore feet, his race is lost. 

The trouble with most of us is that, while ambitious to succeed, we 
do not put ourselves in a condition to win, we do not cut the cords which 
bind us, or try to get rid of the entanglements and obstructions that hinder 
us. We trust too much to luck. 

To eliminate everything that can possibly retard us,to get into as 
harmonious an environment as possible, is the first preparation for a 
successful career. 

There are tens of thousands of people who have ability and inclina- 
tion to rise out of mediocrity, and to do something worth while in the 
world, but who never do so because they can not break the chains that 
bind their movements. Most of us are so bound, in some part of our 
nature, that we can not get free, can not gain liberty to do the larger 
thing possible to us. We go through life doing the smaller, the meaner, 
when the larger, the grander would be possible to us could we get rid of 
the things that handicap us. 


You Can Not Win 
the Race Without 


Training 


_ a 


Most of us do not prepare for a large career because we do 
not expect enough of ourselves. Our foundations are entirely too 


narrow. And we do not cut off the multitude of 
The Fault things that distract our attention from that concen- 
tration of effort that is essential. 
that Nullifies Every normal man has that reserve power 
within him, a mighty coil of force and purpose, 
All Our Efforts which would enable him to make his life strong 


and complete, were he free to express the best 
and the strongest things in him, were he not fettered by some bond, 
physical or moral. 

You can tie a strong horse with a very small cord. He can not show 
his greatest speed or strength till he is free. On every hand we see people, 
with splendid ability, tied down by some apparently insignificant thing 
which handicaps all their movements. They can not go ahead until 
they are free. 

Some people live in a cramped and uncongenial environment, in an 
atmosphere which dampens enthusiasm, discourages ambition and 
effort, scatters energy, and wastes time. They have not the courage 
orstamina to cut the shackles that bind them, to throw away all crutches 
and props, and to rely on themselves and get into an environment 
where they can do what they desire. Their ambition finally dies through 
discouragement and inaction. 


o - 


A giant would be a weakling if he were confined in so small a space 
that he did not have room to exert himself with freedom. The great 
majority of people work in cramped, uncongenial, unfavorable environ- 
ment. They do not get rid of the things that rob them of power. 

I recall the case of a youth with artistic talent who let precious years 
go by, drifting by accident from one vocation to another, without encour- 
aging this God-given ability or making any great effort to get rid of the 
little things which stood in the way of a great career, although he was 
always haunted by an unsatisfied longing for it. He was conscientious 
in his everyday work, but his heart was never in it. His artistic nature 

yearned for expression, to get away from the work 


The Call that against which every faculty protested, and to go 
abroad and study; but he was poor, and, although his 
Runs in the Blood — work was drudgery and his whole soul loathed it, 


he was afraid of the hardships and the obstacles he 
would have to encounter if he answered the call that ran in his blood. 
He kept resolving to break away and to follow the promptings of his 
ambition, but he also kept waiting and waiting for a more favorable 
opportunity, until, after a number of years, he found other things crowd- 


ing into his life. His longing for art became fainter and fainter; the call 
was less and less imperative. Now he rarely speaks of his early aspira- 
tions, for his ambition is practically dead. Those who know him feel 
that something sacred and grand has gone out of him, and that, 
although he has been industrious and honest, yet he has never expressed 
the real meaning of his life, the highest thing in him. 

I know a woman who in her youthand early womanhood had marked 
musical ability—a voice rich, powerful, divine. She had also a handsome, 
magnetic personality. Nature had been very generous to her in bestowing 
rare gifts, and she longed to express her remarkable powers, but she was 
in a most discouraging environment. Her family did not understand 
her or sympathize with her ambition; and she finally became accustomed 
to her shackles and, like a prisoner, ceased to struggle for freedom. A 
songstress of international fame, who heard her voice, said that she had 
it in her to make one of the world’s greatest singers. But she yielded to 
the wishes of her parents and the fascinations of society until the am- 
bition gradually died out of her life. She says that this dying of the 
great passion was indescribably painful. She settled down to the duties 
of a wife, but has never been really happy, and has always carried an 
absent, far-away look of disappointment. Her unused talent was.a 
great loss to the world, and a loss indescribable to herself. She has 
been dragging out an unhappy, dissatisfied existence, always regretting 
the past, and vainly wishing, that, instead of letting her ambition die, 
she had struggled to realize it. 


a a 
Timidity also hinders freedom. Thousands of able young men 


and young women in this country are ambitious to make the most of 
themselves, but are fettered completely, or held 


Alasenal back, by an abnormal timidity, a lack of self-faith. 
ae They feel great unused powers within, struggling for 
Timidity Is Fatal expression, but fear that they may fail. The fear of 


being thought forward or egotistical seals their lips, 
palsies their hands,and drives their ambition back upon itself to die of 
inaction. They do not dare to give up a certainty for an uncertainty; 
they are afraid to push ahead. They wait and wait, hoping that some 
mysterious power may liberate them and give them confidence and hope. 

Many people are imprisoned by ignorance. They never get the 
freedom which education gives. Their mental powers are never unlocked. 
They have not the grit to struggle for emancipation, the stamina to make 
up for the lack of early training, or they think they are too old to begin. 
The price of freedom seems too high to pay at their time of life, and so 
they plod upon a low plain when they could have gained the heights 
where superiority dwells. 

Others are bound by superstitions or by the fetters of prejudice which 
make their lives narrow and mean. These are the most hopeless of 
all. They are so blinded that they do not even know they are not free, 
but they think other people are in prison. 


a a 


It is a terrible thing to go through life with chained ability, con- 

scious of powers that can not be used to advantage. 
To make the most of ourselves, we must cut off whatever 
drains vitality—physical or moral—and stop all the waste of life. We 
must cut off everything which causes friction, or 


Ability Kept which tends to make our efforts weaker or to lower 
the ideal and drag down the life standards, every- 
Chained Up thing which tends to kill the ambition or to 


make us satisfied with mediocrity. 

Multitudes of people, enslaved by bad physical habits, are unable to 
get their best selves into their work. They are kept back by a leakage 
of energy and vital force, through bad habits and dissipation. 

Some are hindered by little peculiarities of disposition, by stub- 
bornness, * slovenliness, meanness, .revengefulness, jealousy, or envy. 
These are all handicaps. 

Many people gothrough life galled by their chains, without makingany 
serious, continuous effort to emancipate themselves. Like the elephants, 
or other wild animals chained in the menageries, at first they rebel at 
their loss of freedom and try hard to break away; but gradually they 
become accustomed to slavery, and take it for granted that it is a 
necessary part of their existence. 

Then, again, there are entanglements which retard the progress and 
nullify the efforts of many business men, such as debt, bad partners, 
or unfortunate social alliances. Comparatively few men belong to them-: 
selves or are really free. They go the way they are pushed. They 
spend a large part of their energy for that which does not really count 
in the main issue of life; spend their lives paying for “a dead horse,” 
clearing up old debts ‘that came from bad judgment, blunders, 

[Concluded on pages 63 and 64) 
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was a writer of books. This was 
portant fact in Freeport, a fact you 
before you had unpacked your trunk 
r, and heard repeated in the strange 
lering way which marked any mention 
d mystery and honor. 
would have told you, had you called 

the low rocker by the dining-room 
would have pointed across the yard, 
and pear trees, and over the old cedar 
u mentioned a book you had been 
s her hand outstretched till you came 


over there, writes books.”’ 
ild have heard of it in a dozen ways 
, 


ople,—but always with that hint of 
h country folk have in one who has 


t half pride and half scandal, for Mrs. 

1 very trying person. The town’s 
1e possession of a “literary woman” 
ied and half concealed under the in- 
sness of unsatisfied curiosity. Yes, 
There was one on the parlor table 
vorking on now, and in the bookcase 
h furnished the final testimony,—real 
d bound,—bound in cloth, too, with 
in one. They were not cheap novels. 
the newsdealer, had the books to sell, 
was made but the news went through 
yst a dollar and a half, which made 


[’d pay a dollar and a half to read 


read any of them?” 

did once. She let me take a copy, 

It was real good. I was sur- 
[ had to have a good deal more money 
1at to do with before I’d give a dollar 
ne of her books. Now would n’t you 
e her own neighbors a copy—leastwise 
ve next door?” 

1 human side which dimmed the glory 
eport eyes. It was very nice to write 
it did n’t seem to be very profitable; but 

interfered with the essentials of house- 
boy always needed fixing up,—well, it 
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did n’t fit Mrs. Carter’s ideas, and Mrs. Carter reflected 
perfectly the opinion of Drake Street and all Freeport. 

Lydia Simpson was a very trying woman. She did 
not mind telling you that she was an author, but not 
even Mrs. Carter ever got much beyond that, though 
Heaven knows she asked even to the amount of pay 
received. 

“Now, Lydia Simpson,”” Mrs. Carter once said, ‘‘I 
don’t see any reason for your being so close-mouthed 
about this writin’ business with your own neighbors, 
unless there ’s something you ’re ashamed of.” 

“T suppose authors are never understood in their 
own generation,”’ was all the reply she got. 

Mrs. Carter told you of this conversation, with 
irritation in her tone. ‘‘And,’’ she concluded, ‘I ’ll 
bet there is something she ’s ashamed of.” 

Lydia Simpson was a writer of books. Her face 
was heavy, almost stern, her gray hair scraggly with 
strands which were always inclined to stray to her 
shoulders. She was not exactly untidy, but her face 
and her short, thick figure always looked very much 
like her parlor table. The books there were not piled in 
even rows, and the papers were always folded inside out, 
so that, with a miscellaneous collection of manuscript, 
pens, and blotting paper on the end, the effect was 
almost storm-tossed. Nobody in Freeport had ever 
seen her bureau drawers nor her closets since she “ took 
to writing,”’ but none of the good housekeepers doubted 
their condition. 

When she wrote, which, be it said with shame, 
she often did in the morning when there ought to have 
been enough else to do, she usually sat in the rocking- 
chair by the window with her ink-bottle on the sill 
and her pad on her knee. You could see her from 
Mrs. Carter’s,or as you came up Drake Street, her 
gray head bent forward and her hand moving slowly 
over the paper. 

When you went to Freeport you went to rest. You 
were tired of the panting life of New York; you were 
tired of dirt, of noise, and of fads. Freeport rocked 
you quietly in its slow moving life until you fell in 
with its easy motion, always swaying, never gaining. 
Though you amounted to nothing in Freeport eyes 
because you were a New Yorker, you felt your ad- 
vantage when you talked with Mrs. Simpson. You 
were an outsider, you were different, you understood: 
Freeport did not. 
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“Even when Mr. Simpson was alive I wanted to 
write a book. I knew that I could, but he always 
laughed at me. Every time I read a book I felt that 
I could do better than that. Most books are such 
silly, trashy things, with handsome women who are 
wicked, and all that sort of thing. My books are 
written with a purpose, and, if I do say it, I think 
they are better than most books, because I have read 
pretty nearly everything in the town library, and | 
can tell what is good and what is n’t.” 

“T have never read your books,” I ventured, and 
then by way of apology, “I get very little time to 
read.”’ 

I held the three volumes in my hand. “ Phyllis 
Hamilton,” “ Patience and Power,” and “Sold into 
Bondage.” I read across their backs, and beneath 
these titles the author’s name, ‘“‘Simpson,’’—then at 
the bottom the imprint, “The Household Press.” 

Did you know the publishers? They were in 
New York. You had heard of them, of course, 
because you lived in New York. You did n’t know 
them! Why they have a fine building on Fifth 
Avenue. And then you knew. 

“When will the next book be published?” 

There was just a trace of a heavy sigh in Mrs. 
Simpson’s voice, a little echo of the pain you had 
not guessed. 

“T don’t know. I hoped to finish it this week, 
but it is so hard. I am writing a story of St. Paul 
the Apostle, sort of an historical novel, because I want 
people to read it,—only there is n’t any fighting. I 
want to make people see that kind words are the 
best weapons. They never kill, but they always 
conquer. I think it is going to be my best book, 
for I have put myself into it.” 

There was nothing but honesty in this, honesty 
built on perfect faith, which failure had not shat- 
tered. The public might not understand her now, 
but sometime it would, and then her books would 
sell. ‘‘Ben Hur” had not been read till years after 
it came out, and dozens of other books, she knew, 
which had languished while the world rushed on, 
till a master mind found them and brought them 
back to the people. 

“This book I am going to have published in a 
different way. Would you believe it, I have n’t re- 
ceived a cent for my other books, and I know they 
have sold.” 

Then Mrs. Carter came. 

“T just run in, Mis’ Simpson,—Oh! are you here? 
Why, I didn’t expect to find you or I should n’t 
have come in this old apron. I just wanted to say 
that I can’t go to the circle to-night. John has 
been ailin’ for a week, and this noon he said he 
would n’t go out for all the church sociables in the 
country. He’s gotaterrible cold. I am afraid of 

pneumonia.” 

Later Mrs. Carter went away with you, for you must 
needs go first or not go at all. 

She was primed. 

“T asked Mr. Kenpole to-day how Mrs. Simpson’s 
books were selling. He just laughed and said he 
guessed folks ‘did n’t appreciate ’em.’ I would like 
to know how much she gets for them. Are authors 
paid well?” 

“Some are rich,’’ I said, ‘‘and others make a good 
living.” 

“Well, if Lydia Simpson makes anything on her 
books, I am going to take up writin’.”’ 

“Tt all depends on the sales of the books. Authors 
get a percentage of the price of the book on every copy 
sold, a royalty,” you explained. 

The Lower Bay was very calm that evening as I 
walked along the high green bank to my boarding 
house. From the hill I could see the broadening ocean, 
with a fishing sloop drifting in on the tide. The farms 
ran to the tide line, with the big barns back on the 
ridge, save for an occasional cottage squatted under 
the bank. The grass was soft and dark. To the left, 
over the wooded ridge, the sun showed a narrow red 
rim. It might have been 1730. Here was a scene for 
the poet’s pen,—here was a life that was new, so well 
had it held its youth,—yet Mrs. Simpson with her 
writing of far away countries she had never seen and 
far away times she knew not of, would crowd in. If 
she were with you now, as you came to the jutting 
rocks of Rendezvous Point, you knew what she would 
say. 

“The bounding waves dashed high——” 

Mrs. Simpson wanted advice the next day. She 
told you so at the circle that night, and you went to 
her,—not by Mrs. Carter’s house, but the other way; 
for you had been to Mrs. Simpson’s yesterday, and then, 
—oh well, she was a widow and you were in Free- 
ort. 

' ““T must make some money out of this book. I know 
that my books are good. My publishers say so and 
the newspapers say so. You see, the other books have 
been published codperatively. That’s the way the 
Household Press publishes all of its books. It is a 
very fair way,—you pay half of the expenses and get 
half of the profits. I wish my books could be advertised 


? 


the way some books are.’ 
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The low parlor with its worn furniture seemed very 
shabby. There was the table with its marble top just 
showing here and there in the clutter, and the clock 
with the painted rose leaves peeling from its sides and 
the hands pointing toward five. 

“Could n’t you take my manuscript to New York 
with you? I’d go myself, but it costs so much, and I 
can’t leave Theodore. Perhaps you could get some 
money for it.” 

Certainly you would try, though you did n’t know 
much about publishers. 

“You see, I’ve spent almost all I had on my three 
books. They ’ll be valuable sometime, but I have n’t 
much left save this house, and I can’t mortgage that.” 

Mrs. Carter saw you when you left, for she was in 
her yard with a trowel, digging round the circular beds 
of geraniums. It was of no use to go the other way, so 
you walked toward her, calling out:— 

“What a beautiful day it has been!”’ 

“Has n’t it? I just can’t keep out of the garden, 
days like these, though the Lord knows there is enough 
to be doing in the house. How is Mis’ Simpson? Has 
she got her book done yet?” 

“Pretty nearly,” you answered. ‘I think it’s going 
to be her best.” As her agent you must begin with 
confident declarations. 

“Do you? Well, Ihope so. We feel kind of proud 
of her, being a real author, though I don’t expect she 
makes very much out of it. When do you go back?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“No! You ’re not making much of a stop.” 

“T could get but a month,” I said, ‘though days like 
these I should like to stay forever.” 

“When you do go back, Mr. Rowe, I wish you ’d 
do me a little favor. I’d like to find out just what 
New York people—the folks that read, I mean (you 
felt the thrust,)—think of Lydia Simpson’s books. 
And I’d like to know what sort of a place her publishers 
have got. If you get a real good chance, too, I wish 
you ’d find out how much she gets for writing a book. 
I know it is n’t any of my business, but I shou’ like to 
know. She’s so funny about it.” 

“T’ll try,” I ventured, and walked away. 





* * * * * * ~ 
The manager of the Household Press looked at me 
sharply through his big goggles as I walked into his little 
office far up above the bustle of lower Fifth Avenue. 
“Another book by Mrs. Simpson,” he said. ‘That ’s 
good; she is a good writer.” 

“How have her other books sold?”’ I asked. 

“Not as well as we hoped,” he answered; “but 
maybe they will some time. It’s funny the way some 
books will lag for years, then start up suddenly. Now 
‘Ben Hur’ did that.” 

“Do you want to publish this one?” 

“Oh, yes! We'll be glad to do it.” 

And you followed up his enthusiasm. 

“This time,’”’ I said, “it must be entirely at your 
expense; for Mrs. Simpson will not pay anything 
toward the expenses of the book.” 

“We don’t publish any other way; half expenses, 
half profits, is our rule and a good one, too.” 

You reached for the manuscript. 

“Tt is no use. She won’t pay anything this time.” 

Sliddon’s fingers tightened over it. His eyes roved 
over my face and body and about the dusty office. 

“Well, well,” he said impatiently, “leave it with 
us for a week and we ’ll see what can be done. Of 
course, there are exceptions to every rule.” 

I went back to my littered desk with its accumulated 
troubles of a month away, and the week became ten 
days, until out of my mail one morning came a letter 
in a stiff old-fashioned hand: 


“Dear Mr. Rowe:— 

“Thavehada very nice letter from Mr.Sliddon 
this morning, in which he speaks so very highly 
of my new book and so confidently, that I have 
written to him to go ahead with it. He thinks 
it will be the greatest success of the year and 
cause all my other books to sell. He wants to 
‘set it up’ at once, so as to publish it for the 
Christmas trade. He made me a very nice 
offer. He is going to pay two-thirds of the 
expenses this time and give me half of the 
profits, so that I sent him the three hundred 
dollars he asked for, and now I can only hope 
that the world will awake to my books. 

“T shouldhaveconsulted you firstif there had 
been time, but I am sure you would have 
approved. At any rate, I beg you to accept 
my sincere thanks for all you have done for me 
and my book. 

**T am, sir, 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“LypDIA SIMPSON.” 


There was pain and wrath in my soul, a pain which 
came from pity, and a wrath from suspicion of the 
Household Press. I tore across to Sliddon’s office. 

“This is outrageous, sir. It is nothing but thievery. 
You know the woman’s book won’t sell, and you 
simply steal her money.” 

Sliddon laughed. 

“You -von’t get any commission this time, I guess,” 
and then i apparent anger he went on: “Do you think 
we’d put six or seven hundred dollars into this book 
just to rob that woman?” 

I fairly boiled inside, but I knew that his contracts 


read that the author was to pay one half of the ex- 
penses of manufacturing poe marketing the books. 
I was helpless to attack him, intrenched behind that 
indefinable word “‘marketing.”” -Mrs. Simpson would 
never know whether he spent one dollaror one thousand. 

“How many will you print for the first edition?” I 
asked. 

“That depends on the advance demand.” 

“How many did you print of the other books?” 


“That is a question which I can not discuss. Frank- 
ly, it is none of your business.” 
I stamped in wrath, yet I could do nothing. 1 knew 


that the five hundred dollars which Mrs, Simpson had 
paid for each of her other books had paid all of the 
expenses, and how much besides 1 could judge from 
Sliddon’s willingness to accept three hundred when 
the deal seemed doubtful. Yet I was. loyal in my 
heart when I wrote to Mrs. Carter that night. 


“Dear Mrs. Carter:— 

“T have, just been to the Household Press, 
where Mrs. Simpson’s books are published. 
Mr. Sliddon, the manager, speaks very highly 
of Mrs. Simpson, and especially of her new 
book which will be out before Christmas. He 
gave me some press clippings of her other 
books, which I inclose. You will see that the 
Terre Haute ‘Times’ says: ‘It is one of the 
most astonishing stories ever published,’ and 
the Macon ‘Bee’ calls her ‘the’ gifted author- 
ess of Freeport.’ The Household Press office 
is on Fifth Avenue, where nearly all of the 
large publishers are located. . Of* course, I 
could n’t find out about the pay she received, 
but I presume it depends on the sales, which 
would be large on all of her books if‘ the new 
one makes a hit. 

“T hope you and Mr. Carter are well and all 
my good friends of the summer. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ ELMER ROWE.” 


One day the book came, glaring in its red cloth and 
white letters. I opened it curiously, but with a vague 
apprehension and pain. I read till my eyes dimmed 
and then laid it aside almost tenderly. Poor woman! 
I could see her gray head bent over her knee and her 
hand slowly moving over the paper. I could see the 
soft grass round her house, with the over-grown foot- 
path to the back door. Was it this which came out 
of her mind in that quaint, quiet old town? I would 
wait a few days before I wrote to Mrs. Simpson. 

Vainly I sought for the book in the bookstores, and 
angrily I searched the book columns for advertisements 
and reviews. Evidently not a dollar had been spent as 
yet in “marketing”? the books, but I knew that far 
away, in a little frame house, a woman’s mind painted 
her name in letters of gold on the scroll of fame. 

It was months afterwards, when the soft days of spring 
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were just whispering to me the vacation call, and when 
my mind went away to the old shores of Freeport, that 
Mrs. Simpson came. Her face was older by years, 
with the wrinkles deepened, and the hair thinner and 
more gray. 

The book had failed! And the Household Press had 
failed, too! Could n’t the plates and the books be 
bought and sold to another publisher? There was a 
five-hundred-dollar mortgage on the house now, almost 
as much as it would bring. " 

I went with her to the office of the Household Press. 
1 could see the lines deepen in her face when we went 
into the musty little office crowded with books and 
papers. \ Was this the Household Press? 

Sliddon was defiant. 

“How much will you sell the plates of the four books 
for?” - I demanded. 

His eyes wandered about the office. 

“T don’t think I care to sell them,” he answered. 
‘‘We shall be going again soon.” 

“if you-do not name a fair price, I shall get a court 
order for them. They belong to Mrs. Simpson by all 
right, but you have some claim.” 

I thundered this out. Sliddon laughed uproariously. 

“You will, eh? If the court can find them it’s 
welcome to them and so are you.” ‘ 

“Do you mean to tell me that you never made plates 
of this book?”’ 

““That’s what, and I never said I would.” 

I saw clearly now. and Mrs. Simpson saw vaguely. 
The rascal had never hoped or expected to print a 
second edition. Yet-faith built a new foundation of 
hope as we went away. 

“T may be able to find some publisher who will take 
them. I know they will sell if people only find out 
about them.” 

Days of weary waiting and waiting followed,—days 
broken only as one publisher after another returned 
the volumes,—days when Mrs. Simpson’s gloomy 
little hall bedroom in a cheap lodging house haunted 
me everywhere, 

Would. no publisher tell the truth? Would Mrs. 
Simpson believe it if they did? Probably not, yet I 
tried. I spoke gently at first, and Mrs. Simpson smiled 
at me. 

“You do not understand.” 

Then I spoke strongly, with a wrath that grew as 
the volume of words came forth, words that multi- 
plied as I talked. 

“Go back to Freeport. ‘Take in boarders—do some- 
thing—do anything—but don’t try to write any more 
books. Sliddon has stolen your money. You have 
a little left and you can live.” 

Mrs. Simpson’s face was flushed. 

“T am surprised that you should talk to me this way. 
Don’t you suppose I know that my books are good? 
Icamtell. You do not understand.” 

You did not. 


The Central Valley Affair 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HY. LEONARD 


“He stopped as if to fathom its meaning” 





HE car es. Norton folded his 
paper and looked out at the neat 
wooden station of the little Southern city. 
A score of negro coachmen had their 
carriages lined up at the side of the 
muddy street, and were ready to begin 
their clamor for passengers the instant 
any one should appear. A crowd of 
small boys, gathered on the adja’ ent plat- 
form, stared at the powerful engine and 
speculated audibly as to the possible cost 
of the handsome car and as to the iden- 
tity of the distinguished-looking, elderly 
man inside. A man that owned a dozen 
railroads and his special train were both 
objects to attract attention in Mayville. 
A newsboy, not unmindful of his business 
interests, despite his awed curiosity, offered 
a paper at the window. 

Norton turned his eyes back to the in- 
terior. Four men, his companions on this 
business tour of the South, were chatting 
at the end of the compartment. One of 
them met the glance of the railroad 
magnate. 

“Well, Norton, going to annex any- 
thing in this town?” he asked. 

Norton nodded, and glanced at his 
watch. He pressed the button at his side. 
“ Williams,” he said, to thc man who an- 
swered his ring, “have the cleanest one of 
those rigs drive up to the steps, and get 
me a paper.” 

As he put on his hat and moved toward 
the door, one of the men at the end of 
the car arose and joined him. “Don’t 
break up your conversation, Harding,” 
said Norton; “I won’t need you now. 
It’s too nearly lunch time to draw up any 








ing. I am going up to the office of 
state our terms, and we’ll finish the 
ifternoon.”’ 

All rig “replied the lawyer. ‘ You,’ll be back 
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O iid Norton, as he stepped across the 
been placed between the car and the 


the office of Mr. Black—the 
president the Central Valley Railroad?” he asked 
of tl undly-im pressed driver. 

r} nan bowed obsequiously as he closed 
“Yes, sah! I reckon eb’ry- 
Mistah Black is one ob de 


I su ou know 


the 10 f the carriage. 
bod ue kno dat 
ren lemen.”’ 
Well, get me up there as quickly as you 
bother about his personal history.” 
\ iage turned, Norton’s glance rested for a 
railroad track that intersected at right 
ang e on which stood his private car. “ Fine 
rails,” he commented to himself. 
k seems really to possess several good 
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rt} f the owner of the Central Valley Rail- 
road wa hed by a stairway leading from the 
rton paused to knock at the half-open 
door, he lready noting the face of the man alone 
ta He had learned to be quick in his 


haracter, and he had read the strength 
and f f the Southerner’s countenance before 
the latte » greet him. 
Thi Mr. Black, I -believe—president and owner 
of the ( ul Valley Railroad ?” 

The blue eyes under the mass of white hair gazed 

steadi to Norton’s for a full minute. ‘“ Yes,” was 
the quiet answer, finally, 
‘Iam M Black; and 
you, I presume, are Mr. 
William C. Norton—rail- 
road magnate and finan- 
ciet I expecting a 
visit f pe 

Norton bowed. ‘‘Since 

we seem to be acquainted 
with ea 1er’s business 
rating f n get down 
to the object of my visit 
without eliminaries.” 
He felt nse of irrita- 
tion at unexpected 
attitude of the other, which 
was tha ) ne waiting 
an ordea h he longed 
to hav 

The Southerner pushed 
forwar air with a 
courteou esture, but 
withou ing 
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“*Mr. Black has meant a lot to this country’” 


“I hoped,” said Norton, “ before calling here, that I 
would find you more amenable to reason; but, as soon 
as I saw you, I feared that such would not be the case. 
However, I must adhere to my decision of making you 
an offer for your railroad. Will you give me a state- 
ment as to the amount and condition of the property ?” 

“T do not care to discuss the matter further,” said 
the Southerner, without turning his head. 

* Verv well,”’ continued Norton, taking out a note- 
book. “I have taken the precaution of informing my- 
self as carefully as possible on the subject. You have, 
I believe, about forty miles of track, with roadbed and 
rails in good repair. You also have three good road 
engines, four passenger coaches, two baggage cars, a 
dozen assorted freight cars, and station houses at each 
of the half-dozen towns along your line. Your switch 
yards and repair shops I will not want, as Iam put- 
ting in a big plant at the other end of the road.” 

The Southerner opened his mouth, as if to speak, 
but closed it again. 

“You have,’”’ continued Norton, “a bonded indebt- 
edness of forty thousand dollars. I must congratulate 
you on your praiseworthy efforts to make your road 
pay off its bonded debt instead of increasing it. It’s a 
—a new departure in railroad management, w hich I 
fear won’t be generally followed.” The financier 
smiled and looked at the other. He read the scorn 
struggling to supplant the cold courteousness of the 
Southerner’s expression. He read, too, something else, 
something indicative of pride and fineness of character, 
that he did not often see on the faces of his business 
associates. Again he felt a sense of resentment which 
he could not explain. He thrust the notebook back in 
his pocket, and rose to his feet. “For this property, 
Mr. Black, including the assumption of the bonded 
indebtedness, I am willing 
to pay you one hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

The Southerner’s eyes 
slowly lifted to his. “Less 
than one fifth its value; 
you are worse than I 
thought,’’ he said, simply. 

“Are the terms satis- 
factory?” Norton asked 
sharply. 

“T have already given 
you my answer,” replied 
the other. 

‘“* You refuse to sell?” 

“ido.” 

“Then you prefer the 
alternative of absolute 
ruin.’ He took a few 
steps up and down the 
room, and then paused in 
front of the man at the 
desk. ‘“‘ Mr. Black,’ he 
said, “ Ishall parallel your 
railroad with a better one. 
[ will then carry freight 
and passengers twenty 
years for nothing, if neces- 
sary to force your line out 
of operation—and you will 
not receive a second offer 
of purchase.” 

The Southerner paled 
slightly under his white 
hair, but he said nothing. 
He arose and stood beside 
his desk with the cour- 
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Li f the country. 
} man 
you stand without a discussion of details, why 
to make you an offer for your property.” 
nderstand,” said the other slowly. “It is 
he lust of the capitalist, the insatiable desire to crush 
| competitors—the passion of the money- 
of our time.” 
[ di expect to find you so melodramatic, Mr. 
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N expected me simply to ask your terms and 
to ar proposition, as many another man has 
bec lo.’ The Southerner rose and walked 
ve he window. “It means nothing to you,’’ he 
went o that this railroad represents my life’s work; 
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given thirty years of labor and sacrifice to 
uild it up, and make it what it is. It does 
it has become a part of me, and that 
umbition is at last just on the point of 


being realized by seeing it in good condition and on the 


way toward paving off the burden of debt it has been 
dragging ong. It suffices for you that you want it. 
It i re detail to. you; you have been used to hav- 
ing ing you want.’’ The Southerner paused 
and walked back to the desk. 

Nort 10 had listened silently, waited for him to 


ontinu it the other was gazing down at something 
bef ind seemed , lost :in reflection. “If you 
nished, Mr. Black,” began the financier, 
u will permit me to make you an offer for 


have 

* perha 

your ralit if 
The uutherner raised his head. ‘It is quite use- 

less,’ he said, his voice utterly void of the emotion that 

had thrilled. it a moment before. ‘I do not intend to 

He turned again to his desk with the 

who had concluded the matter at hand. 
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teous attitude of one who 
had finished and was wait- 
ing till it should please his visitor to leave. 

Norton hesitated. ‘‘ 1 shall return at five o’clock,”’ 
he said, “‘ with my lawyer. If, by that time, you have 
decided to choose the wiser course in this matter, and 
will have your legal adviser present, we will complete 
the papers necessary for the transfer of the property— 
and I will then give you my check.” 

“Tt will be saving time not to return.’’ The Souther- 
ner’s face looked a little haggard, but his eyes were 
unwavering. 

Norton wheeled abruptly and walked from the room; 
but outside the door, prompted by some impulse,;he 
looked back. The Southerner was leaning against the 
desk, gazing after him with a strange expression that 
Norton had not before seen in his eyes. There was 
something in the look that held him; something that 
seemed to recall—what was it? He stopped, as if to 
fathom its meaning, but the other instantly turned his 
head, and the sensation vanished. Norton stopped at 
the head of.the stairs. ‘I shall come back at five, 
anyway, Mr. Black,” he called out, “and I hope you 
will change your decision.”” As there was no reply, 
he walked down the stairs and out into the street. 
“Heavens! but he ’s game,’’ he muttered, as he settled 
into the carriage. 

It was four o’clock. Norton was alone in his car. 
His companions had gone for a drive, Harding having 
promised to meet his chief at five o’clock at the office 
of Mr. Black. 

Norton found himself reading the same column the 
second time. He could not understand his distraction. 
Several times the image of the blue eyes of the white- 
haired Southerner who had defied him had come be- 
tween his gaze and the page. They held again that 
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strange expression he had last seen in them. What was 
it they suggested—what forgotten something? He 
threw down the review in disgust. What was the matter 
with him? Was his conscience trying to reassert itself? 
He thought he had obliterated it long ago. He had 
early found it an obstacle to business success, and had 
so effectually stifled it that he had not felt it for years. 

He left the car and walked up and down the railroad 
which was the object of his visit to the town. The late 
autumn sun was already lengthening the shadows of 
the trees bordering the streets which the road traversed. 
The vicinity was deserted, except for an old man 
walking slowly down the track toward him. What a 
quiet place was this little Southern city. He noted 
the neat houses, each with its lawn of flowers and 
magnolia trees. It all seemed different from his recollec- 
tion of Southern towns. There was evidence of pros- 
perity and progressiveness, which contrasted strangely 
with the atmosphere of serenity and peacefulness. 
Norton had spent a few of the struggling years of his 
early life in the South. That was while it was still 
crushed under the blows of the war. He remembered 
only its old-time hospitality and courtesy—its poverty 
and hopelessness. The courtesy and the old warmth 
of hospitality still remained. ‘That was a tradition of 
the southland, and he had noted its existence even in 
his brief drive through the streets. But there was 
something else—an indefinable suggestion of awaken- 
ing, a spirit of energy that was new. Yes, he was in 
good time with his idea of railroad development. The 
‘** New South” that writers and thinkers had begun to 
prophesy was to be a reality. His work would be the 
easier for it, and his profit the greater. 

“Good evening, sir.” 

Norton wheeled from his contemplation of the town 
to find at his side the old man he had before noticed. 

“ Handsome train,” continued the old man, glancing 
at the cars below them. 

“Yes, it’s rather well done,’ said Norton, remember- 
ing that such easy sociability was to be expected, and 
endeavoring to respond to the other’s friendly advances. 

“T reckon you’re inthe railroad business?” con- 
tinued the old gentleman ingenuously, glancing from 
Norton to the train. 

“Yes,” said Norton, rather amused at the other’s 
interest. 

“‘T thought so,” murmured the old man, gratified at 
his own penetration. ‘‘ Perhaps then, you ’ve heard of 
our railroad president, Mr. Black?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of him,” replied Norton rather 
shortly. He did n’t care to hear any more about Mr. 
Black, and it seemed that everyone was bent on talking 
of him. He turned to walk back to the car, with 
the idea that it was about time for the carriage to call 
for him to meet his appointment. 

But the old man fell into step alongside, quickening 
his pace to keep up. ‘Mr. Black has meant a lot to 
this country,” he prattled on. ‘‘When he came here 
from Georgia in ’71 this town was a mighty poor place, 
and this Central Valley Railroad was a little narrow 
gauge affair that was struggling to keep up. He worked 
his way up with the railroad, starting as a brakeman; 
and you might say the history of the railroad since 
then has been his history. He came into control of it 
nearly twenty years ago; and since then he has been 
building it up, and building up the town at the same 
time. He’s been too generous to get rich, and he’s 
made this town what it is. I reckon there aren’t 
many men in it that Mr. Black has n’t helped at one 
time or another.” 

They had arrived opposite the car. The talkative 
old man wished Norton good-evening again, and 
walked on. 

Norton entered the car and sat down. Something 
the old man had said had turned his thoughts to the 
past. ‘This was unusual for him; his mind was gener- 
ally occupied only with the future. Unconsciously he 
began to trace back the years. He wondered if any 
one would voluntarily speak of him as the old man 
and the negro coachman had spoken of this Southerner. 
No, he was quite sure no one would. He received 
respect enough; but he knew it was the respect due to 
his position and power. There was no love for him. 
He had fought his way to the front by sheer force of 
will. He had not stopped to build up structures for 
others as he went along. Why should he? It was 
contrary to all principles underlying business success. 
He had schooled himself to be hard in his dealings 
with others. He knew the others had often suffered; 
but that was their affair. The old man had expressed 
it aptly when he said the other had been too generous 
to become rich. He himself had learned early that 
generosity was a handicap in the race for riches, and, 
realizing it, had suppressed philanthropy from his life. 
He had almost forgotten that men bore love toward 
their fellowmen. Such an idea had no place in his 
world. Yet it seemed at home in this place. The 
spirit of avarice had not yet reached here. Pshaw ! he 
was getting sentimental. ‘The atmosphere of the place 
was affecting him. 

The sound of wheels caught hisear. The carriage 
had come to take him to his appointment. He would 
go immediately and settle the affair and get it off his 
mind. He wondered if the Southerner would be there. 
At the thought there came again to his mind the 
strange look he had surprised in the other's eyes. He 
sat still and tried to analyze it. ‘“ When he came here 
from Georgia in ’71!”—where had he heard those 
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words? Ah, the old man had spoken them of the 
southerner. ‘‘When he came here from Georgia in 
’>1!” Norton sat bolt upright. Why he had left 
Georgia in ’71—and so had—Ah! it all was clear 
now; he had not remembered for long those years in 
Georgia. It all came back to him in a flash; the 
poverty, the hard work asa clerk in the little town, 
the companion who had worked with him—a young 
fellow who had lost father and fortune in the war, 
but who had not lost his ideals. They had been good 
friends in those days; but the years had effaced his 
memory ofthe other. Yes, they had both left Georgia 
in’7t. ‘‘I understand, now,” he said aloud. “ He 
knew all the time—and did n’t speak !’ 

He opened the window and sat staring into the 
deepening twilight. The odor of the magnolias came 
across to him. Somewhere a woman was singing. 

A servant came to the door and, seeing the bowed 
figure at the window, lingered uncertainly a moment, 


then noiselessly withdrew. The man on the waiting 
carriage outside dozed in his seat. 

The return of his associates aroused Norton. 
‘* Hello!” said Harding, groping his way into the car, 
“we waited for vou an hour and a half—thought we ’d 
come down to see what was the matter. Mr. Black 
did n’t turn up, either. Been asleep?” 

Norton rose slowly and rang the bell. ‘‘Have 
Williams ‘serve dinner for you,” he said, “and have 
the engineer ready to start when I get back.” He 
hesitated a moment, then added, “I don’t know how 
long that.will be. I’m going to call on an old friend— 
if he will see me.” He walked out to the waiting 
carriage, gave a few directions to the driver, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” said Harding, staring after 
him. ‘‘It’s the first time he’s ever dropped a 
business deal on account of friendship. There must 
have been something—Well, come, let ’s have dinner.” 


Turner’s Tourniquet 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 
Illustration by HARRY B. LACHMAN 


URNER’S luck had taken many peculiar twists until 

he struck his third stop in Iowa. Turner handled 

a line of surgical appliances for a Philadelphia house 

aud his particular field was the ordinary run of drug 
stores in the western circuit. 

No man on the road could do better than Turner in 
working off novelties and new inventions, but it seemed 
on that trip as if every pill maker in the seven states 
was loaded up to the ceiling with emergency cases and 
thermometers and tourniquets. Turner’s order book 
was disgraceful in its array of blank pages by the 
time he reached Pangsville, Iowa, and he felt in his 
bones as the clerk at the Capitol Hotel handed him 
the pen and a bunch of mail that, back in Philadel- 
phia, a certain individual in the shape of a sales man- 
ager was even then marking him, Turner, on the first 
line of the “ yellow” list. 

Sure enough, a brief note from that same sales man- 
ager stared him in the face as he opened his mail. 
It said, in terse sentences: 

“ Fifteen days out and nothing doing. What’s the 
matter? Had a flood, a fire, or just bad luck? Geta 
hustle on you, or it’s back to the stock room for yours.” 

Turner grinned sadly and thrust the letter into his 
pocket. He knew that back of the friendly tone of 
the sales manager’s slangy warning was a good-sized, 
able-bodied hint that orders must be secured pretty 
soon. He did not fear for his position, nor that he 
would be relegated to the stock room, but he had a rep- 
utation to maintain,—a reputation that had him regis- 
tered “A-A-1-1” in the company’s mental rate book. 

It was ten in the morning. There was a jobber in 
Pangsville that supplied an important territory, and 
if chance were favorable, this jobber, Stonebridge by 
name, should hand out a sizable order, large enough 
at least to act as a temporary check to Eastern wrath, 
Turner was out of the hotel, with his sample boy trail- 
ing at his heels, within thirty minutes after his arrival. 

He found Stonebridge in his dingy little office in the 
rear of the jobbing warehouse. There were two 
others in the office, a perturbed clerk and an equally 
disturbed stenographer. A third person, a man with 
a natty sample case, whom Turner recognized as a 
drummer in’ the perfumery trade, was just leaving, 
and trailing after the drummer came a choice volley of 
angry expletives. 

“Don’t tackle him on.your life,’ said the perfumery 
man, as he passed at a dog trot. ‘“He’s had the 
neuralgia for four days, and he would n’t buy a flying 
ship ticket to heaven. Better come back in a week.” 

“T’ll tackle him and take chances,” Turner mut- 
tered, sailing into the little office. 

“Mr. Stonebridge,” he began, ‘‘I am very sorry to 
hear that you—” 

The jobber, a bulky man about six feet tall, whose 
naturally ruddy face had turned toa scarlet hue with 
pain and temper, raised his head from the desk and 
shouted: “ Get out, confound you! Get—’” 

“are suffering,’ calmly continued Turner. “If it 
is neuralgia, I am sure I can help you. Our latest 
novelty is a medicated compress with a rubber back~- 
ing which instantly relieves pain when applied—”’ 

Bang! It was a ledger and in its contact with the 
partition it cleared Turner’s head by a bare two 
inches. Before the daybook could follow, Turner had 
raised a barricade of two chairs and one of his big 
sample cases. The stenographer and the clerk fled 
through another door at the first sign of hostilities, but 
Turner was prepared to hold his fort until the last 
gasp. He continued talking, but in a higher key. 

‘‘T just know how you are suffering,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘I had an uncle, his name was Burns, who 
had an attack of neuralgia just like yours. We did n’t 
have our new medicated compress with the rubber—” 

Turner backed away from his barricade just as it 
fell apart under the onslaught of the infuriated Stone- 
bridge. There was a crash as the jobber stumbled 
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across the lower chair, and in an instant he was down 
almost at Turner’s feet. In falling, Stonebridge struck 
his hand against the hasp on Turner’s sample case. 

‘“You dehorned jackass, you’ve killed me,” he 
wailed, holding up the member, covered with blood. 
“Quick! Call a doctor.” 

It was then that Turner revealed the true depth of his 
training as a salesman. Quickly closing and barring 
the door, he exclaimed solemnly: 

“Don’t move if you value your life, Mr. Stonebridge. 
That’s arterial blood, and you may bleed to death.” 

The sample case was within easy reach, and Turner 
had no difficulty in extracting from it a newand attract- 
ive object which became a patent tourniquet under his 
skillful touch. Holding Stonebridge down with one 
knee he fastened the tourniquet above the elbow of the 
injured arm, then, carefully and with many cautions, 
he assisted the jobber to rise. 

“Now you are safe, sir,’ he said, blandly. ‘‘The 
tourniquet would keep blood in a cracked turnip. It’s 
our ‘Special No. 17,’ just from the factory and war- 
ranted a quick seller. I was just about to show it as 
a sample, sir, when you had the unfortunate accident. 
The price.is right, and I am,sure-you will let me send 
you a hundred gross. What do you say ?” 

Stonebridge wiped the blood from. his hand and 
eyed a slight scratch and an abrasion which appeared 
on the skin, then he grunted: “‘ You ’ve got more nerve 
than a goat, confound you. But say, I’m glad I had 
that tumble. It’s knocked the neyralgia. Suppose 
you ’ll claim the tourniquet did it?” 

But Turner only smiled and quietly produced his 
order book. Things were coming his way at last. 
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get- 
a car as scientific- 
ally designed and as per- 
fectly finished as it the reputation of 
this, the greatest automobile estab- 
lishment in the world, depended upon 
that one car. : 

This painstaking care dominates to the 
smallest details of Cadillac construction 

in the engine it isso apparent that the 
minutely-accurate finish of this vital 
part has made it a signal triumph in 
automobile manufacture. 

The Cadillac Runabout and Light 
louring Car are fitted with our wonder- 
ful single-cylinder engine, to which the 

lependability and remarkably low cost 
of maintenance of these models are 
chiefly attributable. By its great power, 
speed and hill-climbing ability, this en- 
gine proved itself so worthy in thousands 
of cars during the past four years that it 
will be used in 1907 practically without 
change—a fact which alone places the 
serviceableness of this year’s cars be- 
yond question. 

Don’t fail to get a demonstration—you 
will be surprised how great are the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘ Car that Climbs.”’ 

Model K Runabout—10 h. p.; neat, trim 
Victoria body; 30-inch wheels; $800. 
Model M Light Touring Car—Ilustrated 
below—10 h. p.; graceful straight line 
body ; $950. 
Model H—Four-cylinder, 30h. p. Tour- 
ing Car; $2,500. 
Model G—Four-cylinder, 20 h. p. Tour- 
ing Car; $2,000. 

All prices F. 0. B. Detroit ; 

lamps not included. 


Upon request we will send fully illustrated 
Booklet 4g . also address of nearest dealer. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. - 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords the 

. home student an op- 
portunity to pursue a Com- 
plete High School Course 
under professors in leading 
American colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘The courses in 
English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at the 
head of every department. 
Students may register at 
any time and may take up 
complete courses or pursue 
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ee special branches. Special 
attention is given to stud ents preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and Nor- 
mal Branches. 

Every reader of SUCCESS MAGAZINE who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. “A,”” Springfield, Mass. 
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BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Author of ‘‘The Cost,’’ ‘‘The Master Rogue,’’ ‘‘The Plum Tree,” etc. 
[CONCLUSION] 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


"The Second Generation" was begun in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for March, 1906 


Hiram Ranger, who has made a fortune in the milling 
business in the Middle West without losing his simple 
tastes or his love for hard work, meets with an accident, 
which necessitates consultation with a physician. He is 
disturbed by the return from Harvard of his son Arthur, 
whose fashionable attire and snobbish ideas irritate him. 
His daughter, too, seems to have grown out of the home 
atmosphere. In the midst of this perturbed state of mind 
comes the startling advice of the physician: ‘‘ Put your 
house in order.’’ ‘The greatest thing that perplexes the 
sick man now is the problem of his two children,—whether 
the wealth which he is about to leave them will not likely 
work them harm rather than good. Ranger becomes con- 
vinced that he has been training his son in the wrong way. 
He announces that he has determined to cut off Arthur's 
allowance and have him go to work in the mill. 

Hiram at last decides that inherited wealth means ruin 
for his children. He, therefore, prepares his will, in 
which he gives most of his great wealth to a neighboring 
college, providing his wife and daughter, Adelaide, with 
only a moderate income for life, and his son with practi- 
cally nothing but a chance to work in the mills and build 
up his own future. This done, remorse overcomes him 
at the thought of how his children will hate him, and his 
malady assumes a sudden turn for the worse. A rumor 
gains currency as to the provisions of the will. Adelaide's 
fiancé, Ross Whitney, visits her and their engagement 
is broken. In her chagrin Adelaide encourages an old 
lover, Dory Hargrave, and agrees to marry him. At 
length the father dies, the will is read, and Arthur finds 
he is practically disinherited. His engagement to wealthy 
Janet Whitney is suddenly broken by the latter. 

Finding there is no hope of breaking the will, Arthur 
decides to face the stern reality of his situation, and goes 
to work at the cooperage. He carelessly blunders at his 
work and meets with an accident to his left hand. In 
one of his calls for treatment at Doctor Schulze’s, he meets 
Madelene, the doctor's elder daughter and assistant. The 
young people instantly become friends, and Madelene in- 
spires Arthur with a desire to work in earnest. Dory 
Hargrave is commissioned by the trustees of Tecumseh to 
go abroad for a year in the interest of the university. He 
and Adelaide are hurriedly married, though Adelaide is 


hardly sure of her love for him. She is suddenly over- 
come with the feeling that her fate is settled and that her 
husband is the representative of all that divides her from 
her former life of luxury and show. Convinced that she 
has made a mistake and should not have married Dory, 
she decides she must hide her feelings and not let him suffer 
for what she considers is alone her fault. 

So the two take up their residence abroad for a time, 
living in an attitude of friendship rather than of love, and 
Dory determines to wait patiently until Adelaide is ready 
to admit him to her affections. Ross Whitney at length 
marries Theresa Howland, with the certainty in his heart 
that he cares nothing for her, but really still loves Adelaide. 
Arthur Ranger meanwhile proposes marriage to Madelene 
Schulze and secures her consent. Arthur is offered a 
place on the office staff of the company, but declines, pre- 
ferring to continue in the various mechanical departments 
until he has gained the practical knowledge he is seeking. 
He is married to Madelene after a short engagement, and 
they at once settle down in Arthur's old home, where 
Madelene continues the practice of medicine, a convenient 
little office having been built for her on the property. 

The Ranger-Whitney Company begins to show a de- 
crease in earnings, which soon becomes a deficit. A 
change in the management is made and Arthur is given 
charge. Discrimination in railroad rates and labor agita- 
tion threaten, however, to drive the company into bank- 
ruptcy. He believes Whitney to be instigating the 
trouble, with the object of depreciating the stock, and re- 
sists his covert invitation to join with him in securing 
entire control. Instead, he proposes and the trustees 
vote a large assessment on the stock, which reduces 
Whitney to submission, and the mysterious railroad and 
labor troubles cease at once. 

Meanwhile, Dory and Adelaide return from Europe. 
Adelaide, in her regard for ‘‘ appearances,"’ arranges for 
the lease of a pretentious house in Saint X., in which they 
take up their residence, though abhorrent to Dory's 
ideas. Dory gradually wins his way to the real heart of 
his wife, though, through a mistaken pride, he does not 
see it, and unconsciously holds her aloof. He is forced 
to go abroad again, and, in the midst of her loneliness and 
her disappointment at the supposed coldness of her 
husband, Adelaide suddenly meets Ross Whitney, 
her former sweetheart, and their relations become 
dangerously friendly. Charles Whitney dies. Adelaide 
visits Janet. She tells of a brutal murder to which she 
was witness. 





CHAPTER XXiIl. 


( Continued ) 


"THE tragedy was now almost two months into the 

past; but all Saint X was still feverish from it, and 
Del had only begun again to have unhaunted and un- 
broken sleep. While she was relating the story Janet 
forgot herself; but when it was told—all of it except 
Adelaide’s part, her wild frenzy at the sight and fierce 
denunciation of the murderer, and then the awful roar 
of the mob as they broke open the jail and led the 
trembling man away to be lvnched— Janet went back to 
her personal point of view. 

“A beautiful love story!” she exclaimed. 
right here in prosaic Saint X!” 

“Is it Saint X that is prosaic,”’ said Adelaide, ‘‘or 
is it we, in failing to see the truth about familiar things ?”’ 

“Perhaps,” replied Janet, in the tone that means 
“not at all.” To her a thril! of emotion or a throb of 
pain felt bya titled person differed from the same sensa- 
tioninan untitled person as a bar of supernal orinfernal 
music differs from the whistling of a farm boy on his 
way to gather the eggs. If the title was royal, Janet 
wept when an empress died of a cancer and talked of 
her “‘heroism” for weeks. 

“Of course,” she went on musingly, to Adelaide, 
“it was very beautiful for Lorry and Estelle to love each 
other. Still, I can’t help feeling that— At least, I 
can understand Arden Wilmot’s rage. After all, 
Estelle stepped out of her class; did n’t she, Del?” 

“Yes,” said Del, not recognizing the remark as one 
she herself might have made not many months before. 
“Both she and Lorry stepped out of their classes, and 
into the class where there is no class, but only just men 
and women, hearts and hands and brains.’’ She 
checked herself just in time to refrain from adding, 
“the class our fathers and mothers belonged in.” 

Janet did not inquire into the mystery of this. “And 
Estelle has gone, to live with poor Lorry’s mother!” 
said she. “How noble and touching! Such beautiful 
self-sacrifice!” 

““Why self-sacrifice?” asked Del, irritated. 


“And 


“She 


could n’t possibly go home, could she? And she is 
fond of Lorry’s mother.” 

“Yes, of course. No doubt she’s a dear, lovely old 
woman. But—a washerwoman, and constant, daily 
contact—and not as lady-and servant, but on what 
must be, after all, a sort of equality—” Janet finished 
her sentence with a ladylike look. 

Adelaide burned with the resentment of, the new con- 
vert. ‘‘A woman who brought into the world and 
brought up suchason as Lorry was,” said she, “need n’t 
vield to anybody.” Then the silliness of arguing such 
a matter with Madame la Marquise de Saint Berthe 
came over her. ‘You and I don’t look at life from the 
same standpoint, Janet,” she added, smiling. ‘You 
see, you ’re a lady, and I’m not—any more.” 

**Oh, yes, you are,” Janet, the devoid of the sense of 
humor, hastened to assure her earnestly. “You know 
we in France don’t feel as they do in America, that one 
gets or loses caste when one gets or loses money. Be- 
sides, Dory is in a profession that is quite aristocratic, 
and those lectures he delivered at G6ttingen are really 
talked about everywhere on the other side.” 

But Adelaide refused to be consoled. ‘‘No,I’m nota 
lady—nor what you ’d call a lady, even as a French- 
woman. ”’ 

“Oh, but / ’ma good American!” Janet protested, 
suddenly prudent and rushing into the pretenses our 
transplanted and acclimatized sisters are careful to 
make when talking with us of the land whence comes 
their sole claim to foreign aristoczatic consideration— 
their income. ‘I’m really quite f-mous for my Ameri- 
canism. I’ve done a great deal toward establishing 
our ambassador at Paris in the best society. Coming 
from a republic and to a republic that is n’t recognized 
by our set in France, he was having a hard time, though 
he and his wife are all right at home. Now that there 
are more gentlemen in authority at Washington, our 
diplomats are of a much better class than they used to 
be. Everyone over there says so. Of course, you— 
that is, we—are gradually becoming civilized and build- 
ing up an aristocracy.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” said Adelaide, feeling that she 
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must change the subject or show her exasperation, yet 
unable to find any subject which Janet would not adorn 
with refined and cultured views. “Is n’t Ross, there, 
looking for you?” 

He had just rushed from the house, his face, his 
manner violently agitated. As he saw Adelaide looking 
at him, he folded and put in his pocket a letter which 
seemed to be the cause of his agitation. When the two 
young women came to where he was standing, he joined 
them and walked up and down with them, his sister, 
between him and Del, doing all the talking. Out of the 
corner of her eye she saw that his gaze was bent 
savagely upon the ground and that his struggle for 
self-control was still on. At the first opportunity she 
said: “I must get mother. We ’Il have to be going.” 

“Oh, no, not yet,” urged Janet, sincerity strong in 
her affected accents. Del felt that the sister, for some 
reason, as strongly wished not to be left alone with the 
brother as the brother wished to be left alone with the 
sister. In confirmation of this, Janet went on to say: 
‘‘ Anyhow, Ross will tell your mother.” 

Ross scowled at his sister, made a hesitating, re- 
luctant movement toward the steps; just then Matilda 
and Ellen appeared. Adelaide saw that her mother had 
succeeded in getting through Matilda’s crust of sham 
and in touch with her heart. At sight of her son Mrs. 
Whitney’s softened countenance changed—hardened, 
Adelaide thought—and she said to him eagerly: ‘{Any 
news, any letters?” 

“This,” answered Ross explosively. He jerked the 
letter from his pocket, gave it to his mother. 

“You ’ll excuse me—Ellen—Adelaide, ” said Matilda, 
as she unfolded the paper with fingers that trembled. 
“This is very important.” Silence, as she read, her 
eager glance leaping along the lines. Her expression 
became terrible; she burst out in a voice that was both 
anger and despair: ‘No will! He wasn’t just trying 
to torment me when he said he had n’t made one. No 
will! Nothing but the draft of a scheme to leave every- 
thing to Tecumseh; there ’s your Hiram’s work, Ellen!” 

Adelaide’s gentle pressure on her mother’s arm was 
unnecessary; it was too evident that Matilda, beside 
herself, could not be held responsible for anything she 
said. ‘There was no pretense, no oversoul in her emo- 
tion now. She was as different from the’ Matilda of the 
luncheon table as the swollen and guttered face of woe in 
real life is different from the graceful tragedy of the stage. 

“No will; what of it?” said Ellen, gently. ‘It won’t 
make the least difference. There ’s just you and the 
children.” 

Adelaide, with clearer knowledge of certain dark 
phases of human nature and of the Whitney family, 
hastily interposed. ‘Yes, we must go,” said she. 
“‘Good-by, Mrs. Whitney,” and she put out her hand. 

Mrs.Whitney neither saw nor heard. “Ellen!” she 
cried, her voice like her wild and haggard face. ‘What 
do you think of such a daughter as mine here? Her 
father is 

Janet, with eyes that dilated and contracted strangely, 
interrupted with a sweet, deprecating, ‘‘Good-by, 
Adelaide, dear. As I told you, I am leaving to- 
night “i 

There Ross laid his hand heavily on Janet’s shoulder. 
“You are going to stay, young lady,” he said between 
his teeth, ‘‘and hear what your mother has to say about 
you.”? His voice made Adelaide shudder, even before 
she saw the black hate his eyes were hurling at his sister. 

‘Yes, we want you, Ellen, and you, Del, to know her 
as she is,”” Mrs. Whitney now raged on. ‘‘When she 
married, her father gave her a dowry, bought that 
title for her—paid as much as his whole fortune now 
amounts to. He did it solely because J begged him 
to. She knows the fight I had to win him over. And 
now that he’s gone, without making a will, she says 
she ’Il have her /ega/ rights! Her Jegal rights! She ’ll 
take one-third of what he left. She ’ll rob her brother 
and her mother!” 

Janet was plainly reminding herself that she must not 
forget that she was a lady and a marchioness. In a 
manner in which quiet dignity was mingled with a 
delicate soul’s shrinking from such brawling vulgarity 
as this that was being forced upon her, she said, looking 
at Adelaide: ‘‘Papa never intended that my dowry 
should be taken out of my share. It was a present.” 
She looked calmly at her mother. ‘Just like your 
jewels, mamma.” She turned her clear, luminous 
eyes upon Ross. “Just like the opportunities he gave 
you to get your independent fortune.” 

Mrs. Whitney, trembling so that she could scarcely 
articulate, retorted: ‘‘At the time he said, and I told 
you, it was to come out of your share. And how you 
thanked me and kissed me and—” She stretched 
toward Ellen her shaking old woman’s hands, made 
repellent by the contrasting splendor of a dozen mag- 
nificent rings. ‘‘O Ellen, Ellen!” she quavered. ‘“‘I 
think my heart will burst!” 

“You did say he said so,” replied Janet softly, “but 
he never told me.” 

“You—you—” stuttered Ross, flinging out his arms 
at her in a paroxysm of fury. 

“T refuse to discuss this any further,” said Janet, 
drawing herself up in the full majesty of her black-robed 
figure and turning her long shapely back on Ross. “ Mrs. 
Ranger, I’m sure you and Del realize that mother and 
Ross are terribly upset, and not af 

“They ’ll realize that you are a cheat, a vulture in 
the guise of woman!” cried Mrs. Whitney. “Ellen, 
tell her what she is!” 











Mrs. Ranger, her eyes down and her face expressing 
her agonized embarrassment, contrived to say: “You 
must n’t bring me in, Mattie. Adelaide and I must go.” 

“No, you shail hear!” shrieked Mrs. Whitney, bar- 
ring the way. “All the world shall hear how this 
treacherous, ingrate daughter of mine—oh, the sting 
of that!—how she purposes to steal, ves, steal four 
times as much of her father’s estate as Ross or I get. 
Four times as much! I can’t believe the law allows it! 
But whether it does or not, Janet Whitney, God won't 
allow it! God will hear my cry, my curse on you.” 

““My conscience is clear,” said Janet, and her gaze, 
spiritual, exalted, patient, showed that she spoke the 
truth, that her mother’s looks and words left her quite 
unscathed. 

“Look at my daughter, Ellen. Look at my son— 
for he, too, is robbing me. He has his own fortune that 
his dead father made for him; yet he, too, talks about 
his legal rights. He demands his full third!” 

All this time Ellen and Adelaide had been gradually 
retreating, the Whitneys following them. When Mrs. 
Whitney at last opened wide the casket of her woe and 
revealed Ross there, too, he wheeled on Adelaide with 
a protesting, appealing look. He was confident that he 
was in the right, that his case was different from Janet’s; 
confident also that Adelaide would feel that in defending 
his rights he was also defending hers that were to be. 
But before Del there had risen the scene after the read- 
ing of her own father’s will. She recalled her rebellious 
thoughts, saw again Arthur’s fine face distorted by evil 
passions, heard again her mother’s terrible, just words: 
“Don’t trample on your father’s grave, Arthur Ranger! 
Ill put you both out of the house! Go to the Whitneys 
where you belong!” And then she saw Arthur as he 
now was, and herself the wife of Dory Hargrave. And 
she for the first time realized, as we realize things only 
when they have become an accepted and unshakable 
basic part of our lives, what her father had done, what 
her father was. Hiram had won his daughter. 

“We are going now,” said Ellen, coming from the 
stupor of shame and horror into which this volcanic 
disgorging of the secret minds and hearts of the Whit- 
neys had plunged her. And the expression she fixed 
first upon Janet, then upon Ross, then upon Matilda, 
killed any disposition they might have had to try to 
detain her. As she and Adelaide went toward her 
carriage, Ross followed. Walking beside Adelaide, he 
began to protest in a low tone and with passionate 
appeal against the verdict he could not but read in her 
face. “Itisn’t fair, it isn’t just!” he pleaded. “ Ade- 
laide, hear me! Don’t misjudge me. You know what 
your—your good opinion means to me.” 

She took her mother’s arm, and so drew farther away 
from him. 

“Forgive me,” he begged. ‘“ Janet put me out of my 
mind. It drove me mad to have her rob us.” 

At that “us” Adelaide fixed her gaze on his for an 
instant. What he saw in her eyes silenced him—silenced 
him on one subject forever. 
* * * * * * * 

He left for Chicago without seeing either his sister or 
his mother again. His impulse was to renounce to his 
mother his share of his father’s estate. But one does not 
act hastily upon an impulse to give up nearly a million 
dollars. On reflection he decided against such ex- 
pensive and futile generosity. If it would gain 
him Adelaide—then, yes. But when it would gain him 
nothing but the applause of people who in the same 
circumstances would not even have had the impulse to 
forego a million— ‘Mother’s proper share will give 
her as much of an income as a woman needs at her age 
and alone,” reasoned he. “Besides, she may marry 
again. And I must not forget that but for her Janet 
would never have got that dowry. She brought this 
upon herself. Her folly has cost me dearly enough. 
If I go away to live abroad or in New York—anywhere 
to be free of the Howlands—why I ’II need all I’ve got 
properly to establish myself.” 

Janet and her baby left on a later train for the East. 
Before going she tried to see her mother. Her mother 
had wronged her in thought, had slandered her in word; 
but Janet forgave her and nobly wished her to have the 
consolation of knowing it. Mrs. Whitney, however, 
prevented the execution of this exalted purpose by re- 
fusing to answer the gentle persistent knocking and 
gentle appealing calls of ‘Mother, mother, dear!” at 
her locked boudoir door. 


CHAPTER XXiIll. 

UDGE TORREY succeeded Whitney as chairman 

of the overseers of Tecumseh and in the vacant 
trusteeship of the Ranger bequest. Soon Dr. Hargrave, 
insisting that he was too old for the labors of the presi- 
dency of such a huge and varied institution as the 
university had become, was made honorary president, 
and his son, still in Europe, was elected chairman of 
the faculty. ‘Toward the middle of a fine afternoon in 
early September Dr. Hargrave and his daughter-in- 
law drove to the railway station in the ancient and 
roomy phaeton which was to Saint X as much part of his 
personality as the aureole of glistening white hair that 
framed his majestic head, or as the great plaid shawl 
that had draped his big shoulders with their student 
stoop every winter day since anyone could remember. 
Despite his long exposure to the temptation to sink into 
the emasculate life of unapplied intellect, mere talker 
and writer, and to adopt that life’s flabby ideals, he had 
remained the man of ideas, the man of action. His 
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learning was all but, universal, yet he had the rugged, 
direct vigor of the man of affairs. His was not the 
knowledge that enfeebles, but the knowledge that em- 
powers. As his son, the new executive of the univer- 


| sity—with the figure of a Greek athlete, with positive 


character, will as well as intellect, stamped upon his 
young face—appeared in the crowd, the onlookers had 
the sense that a “somebody” had arrived. Dory’s 
always was the air an active mind never fails to give. 
As Judge Torrey once said: ‘‘ You ’ve only got to look 
at him to see he’s the kind that does things, not. the 
kind that te!ls how they used to be done or how they 
ought n’t to be done.” Now there was in his face and 
bearing the subtly but surely distinguishing quality that 
comes only with the strength a man gets when his 
fellows acknowledge his leadership, when he has seen 
the creations of his brain materialize in work accom- 
plished. Every successful man has this look, and shows 
it according to his nature—the arrogant arrogantly; 
the well-balanced with tranquil unconsciousness. 

As he moved toward his father and Adelaide, her 
heart swelled with pride in him, with pride in her share 
in him. Ever since the sending of the cable to recall 
him, she had been wondering what she would feel at 
sight of him. Now she forgot all about her once- 
beloved self-analysis. She was simply proud of him, 
enormously proud; other men seemed trivial beside 
this personage. Also she was a little afraid, for, as their 
eyes met, it seemed to her that his look of recognition 
and greeting was not so ardent as she was accustomed 
to associate with his features when turned toward her. 
But before she could be daunted by her misgiving it 
vanished; for he impetuously caught her in his arms 
and, utterly forgetting the onlookers, kissed her until 
every nerve in her body was tingling in the sweeping 
flame of that passion which his parting caress had 
stirred to vague but troublesome restlessness. And 
she, too, forgot the crowd, and shyly, proudly gave as 
well as received; so there began to vibrate between 
them the spark that clears brains and hearts of the fogs 
and vapors and keeps them clear. And it was not a 
problem in psychology that was revealed to those 
admiring and envying spectators in the brilliant Sep- 
tember sunshine, but a man and a woman in love in the 
way that has been “the way of a man with a maid” 
from the beginning; in love, and each looking worthy 
of the other’s love—he handsome in his blue serge, she 
beautiful in a light-brown fall dress with the pale-gold 
facings, and the fluffy, feathery boa close round her 
fair young face. Civilization has changed methods, 
but not essentials; it is still not what goes on in the 
minds of a man and woman that counts, but what goes 
on in their hearts and nerves. 

In the phaeton Del sat between them and drove. 
Dory forgot the honors he had come home to receive; 
he had eyes and thoughts only for her, was impatient to 
be alone with her, to reassure himself of the meaning of 
the blushes that tinted her smooth white skin and the 
shy glances that stole toward him from the violet eyes 
under those long lashes of hers. Dr. Hargrave resumed 
the subject that was to him paramount. ‘You see, 
Theodore, your steamer’s being nearly two days late 
brings you home just a day before the installation. 
You ’ll be delivering your address at eleven to-morrow 
morning.” 

“So I shall,”’ said Dory, absently. 

“You say it’s ready. Had n’t you better let me get 
it typewritten for you?” 

Dory opened the bag at his feet, gave his father a roll 
of paper. ‘Please look it over, and make any changes 
you like.” 

Dr. Hargrave began the reading then and there. He 
had not finished the first paragraph when Dory inter- 
rupted with, “Why, Del, you ’re passing our turning.” 

Del grew crimson. The doctor, without looking up 
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or taking his mind off the address, said: ‘Adelaide 
gave up Mrs. Dorsey’s house several weeks ago. You 
are living with us.” 

Dory glanced at her quickly and away. She said 
nothing. “He ’ll understand,” thought she—and she 
was right. 

Only those who have had experience of the older 
generation out West would have suspected the pride, 
the affection, the delight hiding behind Martha Skef- 
fington’s prim and formal welcome, or that it was not 
indifference but the unfailing instinct of a tender heart 
that made her say, after a very few minutes: ‘ Adelaide, 
don’t you think Dory ’d like to look at the rooms?” 

Del led the way, Dory several feet behind her— 
deliberately, lest he should take her in his arms. Miss 
Skeffington had given them the three large rooms on 
the second floor—the two Dory used to have and one 
more for Del. As he followed Del into the sitting room 
he saw that there had been changes, but he could not 
note them. She was not looking at him; she seemed to 
be in a dream, or walking with the slow deliberate steps 
one takes in an unfamiliar and perilous path. 

“That is still your bedroom,” said she, indicating 
one of the doors. ‘A stationary stand has been put in. 
Perhaps you ’d like to freshen up a bit.” 

“A stationary stand,”’ he repeated, as if somewhat 
dazed before this practical detail. ‘“ Yes—I think so.” 

She hesitated, went into her room, not quite closing 
the door behind her. He stared at it with a baffled look. 
“And,” he was thinking, “I imagined I had trained 
myself to indifference.” An object near the window 
caught his eye—a table at which he could work stand- 
ing. He recalled that he had seen its like in a big 
furniture display at Paris when they were there together, 
and that he had said he would get one for himself some 
day. This hint that there might be more than mere 
matter in those surroundings set his eyes to roving. 
That revolving bookcase by the desk, the circular kind 
he had always wanted, and in it the books he liked to 
have at hand—Montaigne and Don Quixote, Shake- 
speare and Shelley and Swinburne, the Encyclopedia, 
the statistical yearbooks; on top, his favorites among 
the magazines. And the desk itself—a huge spread of 
cleared surface—an enormous blotting pad, an ink well 
that was indeed a well—all just what he had so often 
longed for as he sat cramped at little desks where an 
attempt to work meant overflow and chaos of books 
and papers. And the drop-light, and the green shade 
for the eyes, and the row of pencils, sharpened as he 
liked them. 

He knocked at her door. ‘“ Won’t you come out here 
a moment?” cried he, putting it in that form because 
he had never adventured her intimate threshold. 

No answer, though the door was ajar and she must 
have heard. 

“Please come out here,’’ he repeated. 

A pause; then, in her voice, shy but resolute, the 
single word, “Come!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


QW the green oval within and opposite the entrance 
to the main campus of the great university there 

is the colossal statue of a master workman. The 
sculptor has done well. He does not merely show you 
the physical man—the mass, the strength, of bone and 
sinew and muscle; he reveals the man within—the big, 
courageous soul. Strangers often think this statue a 
personation of the force which in a few brief generations 
has erected from a wilderness our vast and splendid 
America. And it is that; but to Arthur and Adelaide, 
standing before it in a June twilight, long after the 
events above chronicled, it is their father—Hiram. 

“How alive he seems,”’ says his daughter. 

And his son answers: “ How alive he zs!” 

THE END 





HE waters leap, 
The waters roar; 
And on the shore 
One sycamore 
Stands, towering hoar. 
The mountains heap 
Gaunt pines and crags 
That hoarfrost shags; 
And, pierced with snags 
Like horns of stags, 
The water lags, 
The water drags 
Where trees, like hags, 
Lean from the steep. 





Dawn in the Alleghanies - By MADISON CAWEIN 


To swirl; then spins 
"Mid outs and ins - 

Of heights; and thins 
Where the torrent dins; 
And lost in sweep 

Of its whiteness deep 
The valleys sleep. 


Ill. Majestic ward, 


Now morning Strikes 

On wild rampikes 

Of forest spikes, 

And, down dim dykes 
Of dawn, like sheep, 


, Scatters the mists, With peak on peak, 
2 And amethysts Of God! and see 
The mist begins With light that twists, Eternity! 


And rifts that run 
Azure with sun— 
Far-whirled and spun— 
The foggy dun 

O’ the heaven's deep. 


IV. 
Look! how they keep 


Gigantic guard! 

And gaze, rock-browed, 
Through mist and cloud! 
Eternal, vast, . 

As ages past! 

And seem to speak 
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SPINNING YARNS 


David Warfield’s Spanking 


[AvP WaRrFIELD, the actor, tells the following story 

of a good spanking that he got from his mother, 
which was something of a turning-point in his career. 
The incident happened in San Francisco, of which city 
Mr. Warfield is a native: 

“Tf it had not been for a bitter punishment meted 
out to me by my mother, when I was about nine years 
of age,” said Mr. Warfield, ‘‘I might be doing my best 
acts on a flying trapeze instead of on the stage, and my 
most effective ‘‘ flights” would have been aérial instead 
of oral. As a youngster, the height of my ambition 
was to own a circus and to be its bright and particular 
star. In fact I resolved that this ambition shauld be 
achieved without further delay. So I summoned a few 
of my friends, and together we organized a circus in 
the cellar of my home. My specialty was the trapeze. 
We had sold quite a number of seats, at a bottle, a 
horseshoe, old iron, pins, etc., in fact anything which 
might be converted into cash at a junk shop after the 
performance. Then the frightful thought struck me— 
I had no tights—what was to be done. I crept quietly 
to my mother’s room, and stole a pair of her white 
stockings. I drew them over my legs, donned a pair 
of short trousers—and there I was. 

“‘Everything went splendidly till my turn. Then at 
a crash of kettle covers made by the solitary member of 
our‘ brass band,’ I bounced into the ring, got on the 
trapeze, made of a broomstick and clothesline, and 
there I swung gracefully to and fro, for a few moments 
—and that was as far a; I got with my act. My 
mother did the rest. She had heard the rumpus in the 
cellar, and came to see what had caused it. I can 
even now remember placing my ear in her hand, and 
being led away. 

“How small a thing may thus alter the course of 
one’s career!”’ 

« - 


Contagious 


N Irish lad on the east side was obliged recently 
to seek treatment at a dispensary. On his return 
home from the first treatment he was met by this in- 
quiry from his mother: 
“‘An’ what did the docthor man say was the mat- 
ther wid your eye ?” 
“He said there was some furrin substance in it.’ 
“Shure!” exclaimed the old woman, with an I- 
told-you-so air, “now, maybe, ye ’ll kape away from 
thim Eyetalian boys !”’ 
. 


Advance Sheets from a Trust Dictionary 


IRESIDENT—(synonym, Su/tan.) An ordinary man 
who draws an annual salary of $150,000; one who 
sees that all his relations are carried on the company 
pay roll; a loaner or borrower of millions at two per 
cent. for private investment; one who never works. 

First VICE PRESIDENT—(synonym, Rajah.) One 
chosen for his ability to dodge dangerous questions 
during an investigation; one who is faithful to himself 
and his friends in the matter of salary; a gentleman 
of leisure. 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT—(synonym, Grand Duke.) 
A man whose duty consists in drawing a handsome 
salary; autoist, yachtsman, etc ; 

TREASURER—(synonym, Easy Snap.) An official 
whose chief duty is to pay official salaries, also to pay 
policies; one who makes plausible excuses in explain- 
ing the decrease in dividends. 

SECRETARY—(synonym, Secretive.) One who forgets 
unfavorable data on the witness stand. 

LEGAL ADVISOR—(synonym, Sidestepper.) One re- 
tained to draw a fat salary; political whipper-in. 


He Wins the Palm 


ANY stories have been told of mean men, such as 
he who used a wart for a collar button and he 
whose birthday gift to his son consisted in washing 
the windows so that the lad might watch the cars go 
by. This man, however, seems to have won the palm: 
There was an extremely mean man in New Hamp- 
shire, who was the proprietor of a hotel. By his 
direction rules were posted in the hostelry forbidding 
almost every conceivable privilege to those not guests 
of the place. There was absolutely no chance for 
the casual loafer to get newspapers, pens, ink, station- 
ery, etc. There were not even free seats in the office. 
One day he chanced to observe a chronic loafer 
gazing at the old clock that hung on the wall. The 
next day a sign was placed over the clock. Jt read: 
Bi clock is for the use of the guests of the hotel 
only.” 
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TheodoreTheMeddler 


By JAMES CREELMAN 


The greatest article yet written about 
the most conspicuous living man in the 
world. An inside view of the Adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt, appears in 
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15 Cents a Copy 


Pearson’s Magazine is available in combination with many periodicals at a special price. 

Any Newsdealer can supply you with a catalogue illustrating a choice selection of offers 
which include Pearson’s with publications of special merit. 

If you are not within reach of a newsdealer, write to the Newsdealers’ Subscription Bureau, 
8 Astor Place, New York City. 











IF YOU 
WANT 
BETTER and 
CHEAPER . 
LIGHT, read this 
special offer carefully. 
For over six years Ann 
Arbor Gasoline Incandes- 
cent Lamps have been the 
standard light for thousands of 
homes. They give a brighter light 
than gas or electricity, at a cost of 
less than jc. per hour. They are espe- 
cially adapted for use in small 
towns and in the country in 
place of the dim, dirty and costly 
kerosene lamp. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
In order to introduce the Ann Arbor Lamps 
in your community, we will, for a limited 
time, send either of the lamps shown in this ad- 
vertisement by EXPRESS PREPAID, to any 
part of the U. 8. 
No. 25, Stand Lamp, shown above, in 
polished nickel, prepaid F 4.75 
No. 114, shown below, brass or oxidized 
copper, prepaid aceenas cb ae 
Many other artistic styles shown in our cata- 
log, sent free on request. Every lamp guaran- 
teed. If not satisfactory, return after 30 days’ 
use, and we will refund your money. We mean 
exactly this. References: Dun or Bradstreet. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


We have many agente who make good money 
working for us all or part of their time. If 
you are interested, write us for special _terms., 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
289 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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9.00 


Incandescent 
os 


240-ECC 
Incubator 


120 Ega Size, 

60 Egg Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap ma- 
chines but the famous ‘‘ Ideal *’—guaranteed to be 
the surest and easiest ever made. Why not save from $5 















Stereopticons and Moving Picture Machines— 
all sizes, all prices. Views illustrating timely 
subjects. Fine thing for Church and Home Entertain- 
ments. Men with small capital make money giving 
public exhibitions. Illustrated catalogue free. 






McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, **xcv ver" 











IF WE_TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can earn $20 to 850 
= week, and upwards. 
All branches of drawing success- 
fully taught by correspondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and PERSONAL instruction. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. 
Large 1977 Catalog FREE. Write. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
6-10 Five Amre BtoG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 appointments made last 
3 . Chances better than ever. Thousands 
we prepared have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 1898. Work confidential. No political 
influence needed. chool ti 
sufficient. Full particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every state), sample questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-40 2d Nat’! Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prapered under 
the direction of How: N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of Llinois College of Law (largest law 
school in Chicago). University methods. Credit 
given by resident school for work done by mail. 
Books required for the first year loaned free. 
Special courses ven by correspondence in 

Academic Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
S03 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 


$75. A MONTH 


Sure—Patent Gem Aluminum Steam Cooker 
FREE to Agents. We are the largest manufac- 
turers of Aluminum oo, Utensils in the worid. 
R. H, Smith, Oakville, Pa., cleared $212 in6 days; so 
can you. Every woman needs one. We share profits 
with our agents. Nocapital uired. We ship on time. 

Experience not necessary. e teach _you the work. 
American Aluminum Mf. Co., Dept. 28, Lemont, Hl. 


Little Joker Rubber Stamps 


To mark or seal your mail, 10c 

V\each. Set of 8 for 2&5c, 8 for 50c, 

i (All different.) No end 

. We make all kinds of Rub- 

ber Stamps. Other funny up-to-date 
designs in Big Catalogue, 4c. 


Hammond Mfg. Co. Dept.8c, Aurora, tI. ap 
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— For 10 cents we will send you by re.urn mall 1 

with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, eto., all so clearly explained 
< &/ erated that with only a little practice you can easily perform them and beas 
: great s magician as Herrman or Kellar. No other peony tener | 
Goeffective yet it is easy to learn. W. 


rs fi 
other tricks sent free with each order. Get these tricks and be popular with 
your frlents. @. ORAKE, Dept. 841, 610JackeonSt,.CHICAGQ. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn 
825 to S100 a week. Send for free booklet, 
“MONEY IN DRAWING;” tells how we 
teach illustrating by mail. We sell our students’ 














work. Women succeed as well as men. 

ING THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
68 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

WANTED in every county to sell the 

AG N Good com- Transparent Handle 
missions paid. Pocket Kuife. 

From 875 to 8300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, O. 





to $10. Get our big 128-page, illustrated poultry book free. . 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 371, Freeport, Hl. 


EDWIN MARKHAM, - LITERATURE 
WILLIAM P. BROOKS, - AGRICULTURE 
J. HORACE McFARLAND, - - Civics 


CHAS. LEONARD STUART, ENCYCLOPEDIST 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS, Domestic Economy 


The Editor’s Cabinet was organized for the purose of estab- 
lishing what might be called a National Bureau of laformation,— 
a clearing house for personal problems. When you ask a ques- 
tion you want it answered correctly and by the best authority. 
The Editor's Cabinet serves this purpose for the readers of 
Success MaGazine. It is a board of experts; a court of last 


INSURANCE AND LAW 

B. T. M., Kansas Ciry.—The Armstrong insur- 
ance law, recently enacted in the State of New York, 
will directly affect the business of insurance companies 
in the other States. Section 82 of the New York law 
provides that “after January 1, 1907, the proportion of 
the surplus accruing on each policy (commonly called 
dividends) shall be ascertained and distributed annually, 
and not otherwise.’ Heretofore policies upon which 
the insured paid annual premiums were entitled to a 
distribution of the surplus only at deferred periods, 
varying from five to twenty years after the policy had 
been taken out, and the insured knew nothing about 
what his policy was earning until the distribution period 
occurred. Under the new law he will know just how 
much his policy is earning each year, and he may take 
this annual apportionment of surplus either in cash or 
in paid-up additions to his policy. The former is 
called the deferred dividend, and the latter the annual 
dividend policy. The advantage of the latter is, that, 
should the insured die at any time during the premium 
paying period, he would have received the yearly earn- 
ings of his policy in cash during his lifetime, or, if he 
had taken paid-up additions to his policy, his estate 
would receive the value of the annual earnings in the 
additional amount of insurance. This section of the 
law affects all of the business of New York companies, 
and the New York business of all other companies. 

* * 

A. R. T., BurrAto.—The commissions and conse- 
quent earnings of insurance agents are affected by 
Section 97 of the new law relative to the limitation of 
expenses. This section affects all of the business of 
every company doing business in the State of New York, 
domestic or foreign. It provides that the entire expense 
of a company for a given year shall not exceed that part 
of the premiums called the “loading” (the part of each 
premium set aside for expenses) of the first year pre- 
miums on insurance received during the calendar year, 
and the present values of the “‘assumed mortality gains” 
for the first five years, on policies on which first year 
premiums have been received during the calendar year. 
Heretofore, agents have been receiving commissions 
on first year premiums amounting to from fifty to 
eighty per cent., and also a commission of from seven to 
ten per cent. on each renewal premium paid by the 
insured for the entire life of the policy. Commissions 
will now be reduced to from thirty to fifty per cent. of 
first year premiums, and the law provides that no agent 
shall receive renewal commission for more than nine 
years, and then only of seven and one-half per cent. of 
such premiums. All companies will be compelled to 
reduce their entire commission schedules to conform to 
the law, or withdraw from the State of New York. 
The difference will ultimately come to the policy holder 
in the form of an increased amount of surplus, or divi- 
dends, apportioned each year. 





WOMEN'S CLUB INTERESTS 


Mrs. M. N., Rostyn, L. I.—A woman’s value on 
the school board is much the same as is her value in the 
world at large. Her point of view is different, and no 
question can be settled properly until it is viewed from 
all sides. So long as there are women teachers and girl 
pupils in our schools, there should be woman’s appre- 
ciation and woman’s understanding on the school board. 
Many things escape a man’s notice, even though he be 
a trained superintendent, that at once arrest the atten- 
tion of a woman. She is a housekeeper, therefore she 
takes cognizance of the evils of sanitation, ventilation, 
ill-adjusted seats, toilet-rooms, etc. As a woman and 
a mother, she will sympathize with both teacher and 
pupil, since, living in the children’s world, she is able 
to grapple with its problems. She will also be a kindly 
critic, suggesting changes, methods and improvements 
from her own knowledge of the needs of child-life. 

Not the least item to be considered is her leisure time 
to visit the schools during their regular sessions, a 
privilege which is denied most of the male members of 
the board because of their business cares. 
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resort. You have only to remember the following simple direc- 
tions when you ask your question: ‘ 

Write with pen and ink, or typewriter, and on one side of the 
paper only, inclosing a stamped and self-addressed envelope for 
reply. Address: The Editor's Cabinet, Success MAGAzineg, 
University Building, New York City. 


Mrs. M. N. T., SEATTLE.—In Indiana and Massa- 
chusetts, women are prohibited from work in manu- 
facture between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m; in 
Nebraska, women may not work between Io p. m. and 
6 a. m., in either manufacture or commerce; in New 
York, all women are prohibited from labor in manufac- 
ture between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., and women under 
twenty-one years of age may not work in commerce 
between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m; in Ohio, girls under 
eighteen may not work at any gainful occupation be- 
tween 7 p.m.and6a.m; and in New Jersey, girls under 
eighteen years may not work in bakeries between 7 p. m. 


and 7 a. m. 4 é 
Vary L443 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

N. A. T., WESTERLY, R. I.—Explosive compounds 
are burned in two ways. ‘Gunpowders are burned by 
surface combustion, the rapidity depending upon the 
pressure and the amount of surface presented to the 
flame —i.e. fineness of granulation. Smokeless gun- 
powder in large cannon burns at the rate of about four 
inches a second. High explosives, such as dynamite, 
are consumed by what is known as the detonative wave, 
which is practically instantaneous. Experiments have 
shown that the speed of the detonative wave or rate of 
explosion of a high explosive is about four miles a 
second. Therefore, high explosives burn with a rate as 
much greater than gunpowder as four miles are greater 
than four inches. 

* * 1 


M. P., Los ANGELES, Cat.—Large cannon erode 
more rapidly than small cannon. In the old muzzle- 
loading guns, before the use of the copper obturating and 
driving ring now affixed to projectiles, the main cause 
of erosion or cutting away of the bore of the gun was due 
to windage, that is, to the escape of the white hot gases 
past the projectile as it was forced along the bore. 

In the present high power breech-loading guns, how- 
ever, although the pressures employed are very much 
higher than were used in the old muzzle loaders, still 
there is very little escape of the powder gases past the 
projectile. Erosion is now mainly caused by the wash 
of the incandescent gases in their flow from the powder 
chamber into and along the bore of the gun behind the 
projectile. Under the enotmous pressure the gases 
have the weight and density of a liquid, and are so hot 
that a thin layer of steel is fused and washed away from 
the bore of the gun at each discharge. 

The effect is much more rapid in the larger than in 
the smaller cannon, for the reason that the powder 
charges are much greater, and a_ correspondingly 
greater quantity of incandescent gases flow over a given 
surface at a given pressure during a single discharge of 
a large gun than of a small gun. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Mrs. W. H. C., St. Lours.—How a woman, who 
has to stay at home, can add to the family income, is 
a question asked by thousands. Many women have 
solved the problem for themselves by a careful measure- 
ment of their own capabilities. In nearly every city 
and town of New England, one sees a peculiarly deco- 
rated wagon driven by a man in a white uniform, who 
vends the most delectable crullers and doughnuts for 
two cents apiece. This business was started by a woman 
who wanted to help an underpaid husband. Her first 
doughnuts were sold from a basket by her little boys. 
To-day they are made in a great factory and an early 
train often carries them 100 miles away. That woman 
has coined a fortune, because she simply made a market 
for her best product. The good cook can always earn 
a fair income in her own home. There is more profit in 
baking for neighbors than in running a boarding house 
or restaurant. Among other home employments which 
succeed are: doll dressing and doll mending, darning 
and mending of weekly washings, making over old 
millinery into new hats, cleaning and pressing clothes, 
shampooing and manicuring, or making clothes for 
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babies and children I know one clever cook. and 
manager who earns several hundred dollars a year by 
teaching plain cooking and housewifery in her own 
kitchen to the ignorant maids of her neighbors... She 
also conducts Saturday classes for little girls. 


P. S. A., Butre.—An iron sink which seems to be 
ruined by rust may, with some labor, be made perfectly 
smooth and clean. Melt a pint of mutton fat or tallow, 
and rub it quickly, before it has had time to become 
chilled, over the sides and bottom of your sink. Over 
the fat dust powdered quicklime, and let it stand over 
night. Next morning, wash it off with hot wateranda 
brush, then scrub all over the surface with a strong 
solution of sal soda. Dry thoroughly, and you will find 
the sink has become as smooth and clean as when new. 
For several nights, repeat this application of the tallow 
alone, always washing off with hot soda water. If the 
surface of an iron sink is thoroughly dried after it has 
been wet, it will keep in very good, smooth condition. 


E. R. V., Nrres.—Clothes, which have been stained 
by pitch or tar can be cleansed easily, if it is done before 
the substance has had a chance to become thoroughly 
dry. First spread lard on the stain to soften the tar and 
then soak with turpentine. After a few hours, go at it 
with a penknife, and scrape off gently all the loose dirt. 
Again wet with turpentine and scrape repeatedly till 
asmuch dirt as possible has been removed. When clean, 
sponge with turpentine and rub the fabric gently 
between the hands until it is dry. 


Ssatgt Buen Rate 
INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


A. B. N., LoutsviLLE.—The principle which most 
frequently governs investors is the mathematical 
theory of chance. Reason proceeds on some such lines 
as the following: The A. &. B Railroad has paid 
dividends regularly for twenty years, and the chances 
are that it will continue to do so for the next twenty 
years; the C. & D. Street Railway has had a similar 
record, and its properties are growing with the popula- 
tion of the city; the E. & G. paid dividends on both 
common and preferred, and the chances are that its 
bonds are good. Going over a list of securities, the 
investor purchases an assortment, in order that he may 
“divide the risk.” He does not demand to know 
whether the statement of financial conditions is one 
on which; he may rely, or how the properties are man- 
aged. He does not even demand information which 
will show whether dividends on the C. & D. Railway 
stock has been paid out of capital. He looks at the 
dividend record, and reasons from this. 


C. C. F., DEpHAM, Mass.—The justification for 
permitting holding companies to be organized is this: 
In the past, stockholders in the United States have been 
of three classes. (1.) A speculating class, who have no 
interest whatever in the enterprise, but who expect to 
profit by gambling on margins. (2.) Stockholders 
who buy for investment, without expecting to exercise 
any control whatever over the company. (3.) Stock- 
holders who hold majority control, or who belong to 
the group holding majority control, and who inform 
themselves about the business and intelligently con- 
trol it. In a small corporation, this third class usually 
are, or come to be, the officers of the corporation. In its 
relation to corporations representing allied or consoli- 
dated interests, the holding company is the first and best 
solution we have had in this country for intelligent 
proprietorship. The holding company undertakes to 
inform itself and keep itself thoroughly in touch with the 
business of subsidiary companies, and to hold the offi- 
cers and trustees of subsidiary companies to a strict 
account. The holding company is based on the idea 
of a stockholding intelligence. It represents an organ- 
ized majority party, among stockholders, in concerns 
whose securities are widely distributed through sales 


on the investment margin. SAo 
ri ¢ Oe, 


GOOD FORM 


D. S. J., Farco, N. DAK.—The usual menu for a 
buffet supper at a wedding-reception, is: bouillon, (which 
can be had canned and only needs heating,) creamed 
oysters, chicken salad, bread and butter sandwiches, 
ice cream, and cake. If, however, you have not the con- 
veniences for so elaborate a supper, it would be permis- 
sible to have only ice cream and cake and some kind 
of punch or lemonade. You really ought to have as 
much as that, however. 


H. W., SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—The only way that 
you could entertain as many as eighty ladies would be 
to give a reception for them. Of course it would bea 
small reception, so you should make it informal. The 
usual custom is for one of your intimate friends to sit 
at each end of your dining-room table, one to make 
the tea and the other to pour out either chocolate or 
bouillon, whichever you prefer. On this same table there 
should be sandwiches of anything that is dainty rather 
than hearty, (not meat,) little cakes, and bonbons. 


Ain Marilif Mbdpotcead” 
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ENDURANCE 


You cannot go under the wire as a real winner in life’s race 


unless you have physical strength to carry on your work. 


No one can afford the handicap of a weak body or shaky 


nerves, from improper food. 


There is a true, dependable food, safe to rely on. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains certain elements selected by a food expert from wheat and 


barley which make the kind of muscle, brain and nerves that endure. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Read the little book, * The Road to Wellville,” found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


If You Are a BO 7 Read This Offer 


WE GIVE AWAY 


Baseball Outfits, Fishing Outfits, Watches, Guns, Cameras 
and other attractive premiums to boys who sell Success 
Macazine each month. Besides, we pay big commis- 
sions and will award $125.00 in Extra Cash Prizes for 
biggest sales in the new contest which has just started. 


We Want a Hustler In Your Town 


and in order to get you started we will send you Ten Copies of Success Abso- 
lutely Free. It will be “easy as pie” to sell these. That gives you a dollar to. 
buy more at the wholesale price. Ask for our dandy premium list and new prize 
circular when writing for ten free copies. A postal card will do. Address 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
Boy Department 39 Washington Square New York City 
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MODEL E. T. 


$525 


A Boulevard Car 

Handsomely upholstered, dark 
green finish, 4H. P. Air- cooled. 
Wheel steer. Maximum speed 18 
miles. A smart, smooth running 
ear for four people. 


5” ORIENT 


MODEL E.R. 
The smartest vehicle on the “y 5 
Ideal for Physicians. Eas 
drive. 4H.P. Air-cooled. W neck 
steer. Speed 24 miles. 
1907 models are ready for delivery. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Waltham Manufacturing Company 


WALTHAM, MASS. 















$475 
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A Wonderful 
Boat Motor 


The Gray Motor Co., of Detroit, Michigan, are this year 
-_ ing un entirely new design of motors which embody 
all the standard and approved features generally accepted 
in two-cycle gas engine construction, and many new and 
original ic 

The design is extremely neat and shows care and study, 
and could only be arrived at through actual experience in 
building and operating engines of this type. 

The engine is remarkably free from complications, is 
clean and simple in appearance, and is light and well 
proportioned for strength and service, as well as obviating 
all unnecessary weight. 

The main bearings are very long—4!'2" on 4 h. p. en- 
gines crank shaft 1’’ in diameter. These bearings 
are made of the highest grade Babbit metal, fitted on a 
mandrel and reamed to a perfect fit on the shaft. 

The shaft, as well as connecting rods, are made of drop 
ade from a special die for each engine. 

Pistons are made on an automatic piston machine, and 
fitted perfec tly on a grinder. 

Piston rings are large, turned eccentric, ground on a 
Heald magnetic grinder to a perfect fit. 

The commutator is elevated and gear-driven, and is 
adopted by the Gray Motor Co. after a most exhaustive 
test, as the simplest and most effective commutator that 
they have been able to find for this motor. 

Every part of the motor is accessible, 
examined 

A hand hole in the side of the crank chamber enables 
quick examination of connecting rod bearings. 

The carburetor is of float feed type, very simple in 
design enabling the engine to be run at the 
greatest possible latitude of speed, and getting greatest 
economy in the use of gasoline. 

Ball bearing thrusts on all engines. A special device 
for lubricating the connecting rod bearing on the shaft, 
that the Gray Motor Company claim cannot possibly go 
wrong unless one fails to feed the oil, taking the oil 
directly to the crank pin 

rhe line of engines manufactured by the Gray Motor Co. 
for 1907 will be a 4, 6, and ro h. p. single cylinder engine ; 
8, 12, and 16 h.p. double, and 24 and 40 h.p. four cylinders. 


leas 


with 


forgings m 


and easily 


noiseless, 


Write for Catalogue. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 


86 Leib Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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The NewYork Shopper 


Conducted by MRS. CHARLOTTE BIRDSALL WILLIAMS 


Rules of this Service 


[All articles mentioned below, or any other merchandise that 
is offered for sale in New York City, can be obtained by for- 
warding price to “‘ The NewYork Shopper,” care of this magazine. 
‘This department is in charge of Mrs. Charlotte Birdsall Williams, 
manager “of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, an in- 
stitution devoted to solving all shopping, catering, furnishing, 
and purchasing problems of the home, and much patronized by 
fashionable New York women for these purposes. Mrs. Williams, 
herself,* is well known socially, and possesses rare taste, 
judgment, and intuition. Her services are freely placed at the 
disposal of our readers, and her advice, artistic taste, and eco- 
nomical judgment may be had without charge. All articles 
(except bedding and combs) will be sent on approval, and a 
cheerful refund of the purchase price made on demand, 


Price Quotations, Samples, and Information Wanted 


Letters requesting information, price quotations, and samples, 
should state concisely all essential particulars, height, 





as age, 


Mrs. M.—Can you suggest any way to 
prevent my baby’s shirts from shrinking ? 
Of course, they have wool in them. I am 
very careful when washing them, but still 
they seem to shrink. 

I would advise buying a frame at 50 
cents, postpaid, which is made for the 
purpose of drying infants’ shirts to pre- 
vent shrinking. Order according to size 
of garment to be washed. 





Anti-shrinking Frame, 
50c., postpaid 


weight, and complexion, when dress goods are wanted, or size of 
room and kind of wall paper when ordering rugs or hangings. 
If reply by mail is desired, a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope must be included. The amount the purchaser desires to 
pay should always be stated. 


Ordering and Remitting 
Orders must be written on a piece of paper separate from the 
letter of transmittal. 
Drafts, checks, and money orders must be made payable to 
Charlotte Birdsall Williams. 


Shipping and Forwarding 
Remittances must include sufficient postage, or goods must be ; 
sent by express, charges collect. Postage on merchandise is 
one cent an ounce. Mail packages are at customer’s risk, un- 
less registered, which costs eight cents additional. Larger ship- 
ments will be sent by freight or express as directed. Within 100 
miles of New York, an order of $5 or over can usually be sent 
expressage free. Tne Eprrors.] 


want good quality. Please provide for one 
double and one single bed. 

You will not be obliged to spend as 
much money as you have set aside for 
table and bed linen, and still you can 
have all the linen that will be necessary. 
The following list will, I think, prove 
ample for all your needs: Bedding:— 
four full-sized sheets at 65 cents; four sin- 





* * * 

Mrs. C. R.—I want a pretty cap for my little girl three 
years old. I want a plain effect, and it must not cost 
over $2. Would it be possible to get aegood-looking cap 
for that price ? 

A white silk cap, trimmed with a row of beaver, 
comes as low as $1.55, postpaid, and is very pretty. 
It is plain in effect, and is more becoming to most 
children than the more ‘‘dressy”’ bonnet. 

* * * 

Mrs. B.—What is the correct apron for a maid to wear, 
and'do they come in good material as low as 50 cents ? 

La‘vn aprons, with deep hems and bretelles of em- 
broidery in strap effect, may be had at 55 cents, post- 
paid, and are in the correct style for a maid to wear. 
They are good value. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. R.—Can you send mea pretty wash dress for 
my little girl? She is four years old. I want something 
of good style, but not fancy, and do not wish to pay over 
two dollars. I inclose that amount herewith. 

I have sent you to-day, by express, a little Russian 
dress of linine, back and front box-plaited, and the 
front embroidered. It is very nice looking and, I feel 
sure, will meet with your approval. 

* * * 

LILIAN.—I am studying music, and, of course, have to 
carry quite a little music, which becomes marred in roll- 
ing. Can you advise me of anything I could do to 
remedy this ? 

The regulation music rolls are certainly very hard on 
music, and for that reason the new shaped music port- 
folio has become very popular. It i§ flat in effect, 
doubles only once, and keeps the music in splendid 
condition. ‘These can be had in black grained leather, 
leather handle, and leather-covered buckles, for $1.10, 
postpaid. 

* * * 

ENGAGED.—In February I am to be married, and I 
have laid aside $100 to spend on bed linen and table 
linen. I should appreciate it very much if you would 
give me your idea as to what amount I shall need, and 
what the prices would be. I am to have a very quiet 
wedding and do not expect many gifts. Being a business 
woman, I have had no time for fancy work, so kindly 
include little doilies, centerpiece, dresser, and sideboard 
covers, as I want my home to be homelike and attractive. 
I know I can not afford the finest of everything, but I 


gle sheets at 55 cents; four bolster covers 
at 25 cents; ten pillowslips at 15 cents; two 
large counterpanes at $2.50; and two small counterpanes 
at $1.50, with the necessary cotton bedding. I would 
suggest, for the large bed, a pale blue blanket with white 
chrysanthemum design, at $2.75, and aneiderdown quilt, 
blue and white, at $4.50. For the other I would sug- 
gest a pink blanket with white daffodil design, at $2.75, 
and an eiderdown quilt at $4.50 in pink and white. I 
do not know whether or not you desire to use fancy 
bedspreads. If so, you could get a very pretty Renais- 
sance spread at $5.50. I would suggest a fringed 
counterpane for the small bed. 

Toweling:—One half dozen large, soft-finished, hem- 
stitched huckabuck towels, with handsome damask 
border, at 25 cents; one half-dozen huckabuck towels, 
assorted patterns, damask center, 22 x 40, at 40 cents; 
one half-dozen bath towels at 25 cents; one half-dozen 
crash towels at 14 cents; and 3 glass towels at 14 cents 
will be all that is required in that line. Sanitary wash 
cloths come at five cents, and six will be sufficient. 

Table linen:—One - pattern tablecloth, yards 
square, with dot center and handsome rose border, at 
$2.50, and napkins to match at $1.50 a dozen; one 
tablecloth with holly design and artistic border of ‘holly 
leaves, at $2.50 for the same size, and napkins at the 
same price; one very heavy bleached damask tablecloth, 
with circular center and outer border, suitable for 
round table, 2% x21, at $4.75, and napkins at $4.25 
a dozen. 

Fancy pieces:—The same covers would do for both 
sideboard and bureaus. I would get two Renaissance 
scarfs, at $1.75, with Japanese drawn-work effect; two 
plain hemstitched covers, at $1; and two with embroid- 
ered ends, at $1.25. A very pretty centerpiece of linen 
with handsome Cluny lace edge, comes at $1.35, and 
would add to the dainty appearance of the table. Plain 
centerpieces come at $1 and two would be sufficient. 
If you care to use doilies at Junch, splendid values can 
be secured in a twenty-five-piece set at $3.95, with em- 
broidered scolloped edge. All that I have meniioned 

can be secured for less than $75. I can send a much 
more inexpensive list, if you would care to have me do so. 
* * * 

Mrs. J. C. B.—What is your opinion as to oil heaters ? 
Some of my friends say, they can not be easily kept clean, 
and that the odor is objectionable. Another friend says 
she can not speak enough in their praise. What is your 
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Child’s Dress, $2, 


Apron, 55c., postpaid postpaid 





Child's Cap, $1.55, 





postpaid Chiffon Scarf, $2.05, postpaid 
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advice in the matter? 
I have a room that is 
not very well heated, 
and is very cold after 
ventilating freely. Any 
help you can give me 
will be appreciated. 

I personally can 
speak in highest praise 
of the oil stoves, and if 
you buy a good one, 
which will cost you $5, you will have no trouble with 
either dirt or odor. They heat a room very rapidly, and 
a receptacle full of water placed on top of the stove will 
be heated in a few minutes. Your friends who dislike 
them must have used an inferior grade of stove. I also 
consider this an economical way of heating. 


Music Portfolio, $1.10, postpaid 





* * * 


ECONOMY.—I understand that, every January, linen 
sales take place in New York, and many bargains can be 
secured. I have decided to take advantage of these sales, 
and write to you for some information in regard to pur- 
chasing. If I should wish to buy certain articles adver- 
tised in the New York papers, could you secure them for 
me, and, if not satisfactory, could I have my money 
refunded? Will you also tell me in your reply whether 
the value of linen is in the finish, or in its wearing prop- 
erties? Does it pay to buy the best quality ? 

You are quite right in regard to sales of linen taking 
place in January, and splendid values can usually be 
secured at that time. I will send anything you may 
see advertised, and, (as with all other purchases,) if 
not entirely satisfactory, you may return same, and 
money will be refunded. In answer to your question 
as to the relative values of linen, I will say that there 
are various reasons for the great range in prices. The 
principal ones are the quality of the flax and the fine- 
ness of the weave. To a large extent the design 
governs the price, and by making selections which are 
not of the latest patterns, a better article may be ob- 
tained for the money. In purchasing linen, it is 
economy to buy good quality, even if one’s income 
permits him to indulge himself only to a limited degree. 

* * * 


Miss J. G. R.—Will you tell me how rugs range in 
price? I want gradually to replace my carpets with 
rugs, but I know nothing of rugs and wish you would 
give me a little information. I would like to know how 
they range in price, and also as to their wearing qualities. 

I think you have made a wise decision in regard to 
installing rugs in your home, not only for the sake of 
appearances, but also 
for sanitary reasons. I 
consider rugs far clean- 
er, as they can be so 
readily taken up and 
aired. Oriental rugs & 
wear by far the best. 
In fact, they improve 
with age, as the colors 
become softer. A gen- Round Damask Tablecloth, $4.75 
uine antique rug is 
certainly a thing of 
beauty. Next to the Oriental rugs, in both beauty and 
wearing qualities, are the French Wilton, the patterns 
of which are reproductions of the handsomest Orien- 
tals, and have the same soft tones. A nine by twelve 
Wilton sells at about $50. Then comes the Royal 
Wiiton, at $35 for the same size, a splendid wearing 
rug, but very seldom to be had except in brilliant 
colors. Axminster rugs, at $23.50, in Turkish patterns, 
are very suitable for library and halls. The velvet rug 
is a favorite with many, at $20 for the same size. Of 
course there is the Brussels rug at $25, which many 
people admire, (although I personally do not,) and the 
Smyrna at $30. 

There are many other cheaper rugs, such as the 
ingrain, cashmere, and cotton Wilton, all of which are 
very pretty for bedrooms and, considering their low 
prices, compared with the prices charged for antiques, 
they are good value. 

* * * 








LUCILE.—Can you recommend a 
soft bedroom slipper? My feet are 
tender and I can not wear the ordi- 
nary Japanese slipper. 


Women’s kid boudoir slippers 
come in black, tan, red, blue, pink, 
and white, with silk pompons, at 
95 cents, postpaid, and are both 
comfortable and dainty. 

* * * 


ANNETTE.—Is there something 
new and pretty in the way of neck- 
wear? I should like something odd 
to go with a plain flannel waist. 
Please also state price of something 
soft and filmy to throw around my 
neck when going out evenings. 





Polka-dot silk ties, in conven- 
Q . tional designs, can be had in red 
Polka-Dot Silk Tie, navy hank ori green, and would 

$1.30, postpaid make a very attractive neckpiece, 
tied in double bowknot effect, for 
your shirt-waist. For evening wear, 
buy a white chiffon scarf, with pink and green border 
in distinctive pattern, at $2.05, postpaid. Such a 
scarf is very becoming. 








STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Life Insurance Essentials 


PREMIUM RATES: Low; commensurate with absolute 
safety. 


LIBERAL POLICIES: Every proper freedom and ben- 
efit to Policyholder. 


SIMPLICITY: The Prudential Policy has all privileges, 
options, and values plainly set forth. 


SECURITY: A foundation principle of all Prudential 


contracts. 


GOOD ADMINISTRATION: The Prudential has always 
kept ahead of the times. Integrity, Honesty and 
Economy characterize the administration. 


DIVIDENDS: Liberal Dividend returns to Policyholders. 








Send for booklet by Alfred Henry Lewis, ‘‘ My Conversion to Life Insurance”’ 
and Information of Policy at your age. Dept. 33 


he Prudentia 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


BOY WANTED 


To Work for Us After School and on Saturdays 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


T= Success Company wants a bright young hustler in every town to sell Success 

Macazine each month. We pay a commission of 3 cents on every copy 
and offer cash prizes, and award guns, skates, cameras, and other fine premiums 
besides. You don’t need any money to start. If you want to give our work a trial 
and mean business, we will send you the first 


Gen Copies of Success Magazine FREE 


These you can easily sell at ten cents a copy. This gives you one dollar ($1.00) 
clear profit, with which to buy more at our special wholesale price. Why not begin 
right away ? A new Cash Prize Contest starts May 1st. Our new list of dandy rewards 
will make your mouth water—it contains everything dear to the heart of the boy. You 
can have a copy of the premium list, our new cash prize offer, the ten free copies, 
and complete money-making outfit just for the asking. Address your postal or letter to 


SUCCESS Boy Department jNtw York city 
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A delicious, refreshing and 
nourishing beverage, served 
either hot or cold. It is the ideal 
luncheon for the busy business 
man, a satisfying oo for the 
fatigued woman sho 

Horlick’s Malted Hk i js both a 
natural drink and a natural food. 
It is better than tea, coffee or 
chocolate, for it gives positive 
nourishment without harmful 
reaction. 

At all druggists. Quick to 
serve. Easy to digest. 

Ask for Horlick’s—Others are 
imitations. 


The food forall ages. 








Hon. JOHN D. LONG 


EX-SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, has an article 
in January “Suburban Life,” entitled 


‘‘What Suburban Life Means to Me.”’ 


his is an intimate story of his own ex om. writ- 


ten by me genial Ex-Secretary in his ppiest vein. 
I his is the first time that any magazine hes been able 
to secure an article of this character from his pen. 


WwW ARRE N W. HART, a well-known Boston lawyer 
and a member of the Appalachian Club, tells of the 
achievements of this organization in an article, entitled 


Above the Timber Line. 


MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN attempts to solve the 
suburban domestic problem in an article called 
Kitchen Tyranny in the Suburbs. 
DR. JOHN L. COFFIN contributes a most practical 
story in contrasts, called 
The Suburban Baby and Its City Cousin, 
These are but samples of the good things to be had in 
this one issue. 
15 cts.acopy. $1.50 ayear. 
Sample copy of the magazine and list of combination 
offers mailed to any address on request. 
Our offer of a year’s subscription to “‘ Suburban Life” 


anda copy of “ The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife,” 
both for $1.S0, will hold good for only a short time. Send 


oO 


your order e arly. 
PUBLISHERS OF SUBURBAN LIFE, 
16 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 




















OR ACTRESS 
No profession so fascinating or pro- 
Seadie. I teach you by mail, so you ory 

» at once on the stage. Send For 
Beaut ifully tllustrated Book explaining method, also pictures, 
scenes of plays, actors, actresses, who have become efficient 
through my training—mailed FREE. Address 


Henry Dickson School of Acting, 301 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Clearing Sale 
Stehly Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, rs00 

writers which have been used just enough to put 

in perfect adjustment. Better an new. 
Shipped on approval, free examination. 1000 new 

Visible Sholes machines, Dalit to sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 


FREE catalogue containing pow greg list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for today. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 1758 Baldwin Building, Chicago, IL 


your SONC POEMS xz 


I will write the music and present to Big New York Publishers. 

made a fortune writing son is, * experience will aid you. 

songs ‘‘Blue Bell” and «‘ wnin My Heart ne ty 
world-wide fame. Write to-day tor Free Booklet. 

KRDWARD MADDEN, 74 Madden Building, New York. 


SHORTHAND 


Sone by mail; guaranty contract; system simple, 
peedy, accurate. Thousands of graduates hold- 
ing responsible positions. Send for free booklet to 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
698 The Baldwin, - Indianapolis, Ind. 


peaveses H. HOUGH, Washington, 
C. Noattorney’s fee until patent is 
AR Write for Jnventor’s Guide. 
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e Inside at Washington 


The Editors regret that, for obvious reasons, it is impossible to divulge the name of the author of this department which 
will be a regular feature of Success MaGazine. Let it suffice when we assure you that what he writes will be the truth and 
that his sources of information are too certain to admit dispute. 


HE time was so long ago as last summer. State and 
congressional elections were approaching—bosses 

were tinkering up their fences; honorable gentlemen 
were making those importunate calls on corporation 
friends which they may later have to forget on the 
witness stand; Cannon, Payne, and Dalzell were won- 
dering if “the pee-pul” had really observed them 
climbing on the pure food band wagon. The country 
was with Roosevelt, to the painful humiliation of the 
grand old leaders. So to Oyster Bay they went, and 
begged the President, on bended -knee, to save the 
party. 

The President wrote the letter they asked—to the 
Hon. James FE. Watson, of Rushville, Indiana, the 
party whip. In it he embodied the issues which he had 
been forcing on a reluctant Congress—even the bill 
to prohibit political contributions by corporations, the 
bill to lower the tariff on imports from the Philippine 
Islands,-and the bill to limit the number of hours of 
employment of railway employees. The leaders were 
forced to swallow the pill, and to print the letter, in- 
dorsed by themselves, in the Republican ‘‘text-book,” 
under the title, ‘‘ President Roosevelt on the Campaign 
—a Trenchant Analysis of the Issues.” In this way 
the President’s progressive ideas were written into the 
Republican platform. Every Republican Congressman 
who was elected or reélected last fall is pledged to sup- 
port these measures. Congress is now in session—can 
we expect the members to keep that pledge ? 

* * * 

There .were Senators, too, who found themselves 
forced by cruel circumstances to creep under the 
Roosevelt banner. ‘Take Dick, of Ohio, for example. 
At the last session, the Philippine Tariff Bill, upon 
which Secretary Taft has so long labored, was passed 
by the House, only to languish in a Senate committee. 
There was a majority of ove, in that committee, against 
reporting the bill. Dick was on the committee and 
voted with the majority. But last summer he, too, 
found it difficult to get on without Roosevelt’s indorse- 
ment. And, he, too, hurried to Oyster Bay. Before 
leaving he promised to change his vote, at the present 
session, in favor of reporting the Philippine Tariff Bill. 
If he keeps his word—and he may do so—we may see 
this winter the beginnings of justice to the Philippines. 

So here we are in the short session, (which terminates 
by law on March 4,) with a House outwardly pledged 
to support Roosevelt’s policies, but secretly uncomfort- 
able and almost morbidly eager to use the knife. In 
the Senate, in spite of new allies, the old leaders, 
Aldrich, Foraker, Elkins, and their associates, are still 
opposed to the President with all the power of angry, 
vindictive corporations behind them, and w ith con- 
summate skill in unscrupulous political trickery at 
their disposal. There are great questions clamoring 
for attention. Suppose we: consider these questions, 
and the likelihood of their being answered this year. 

* * * 

What should a good citizen keep in mind during the 
next few months? Unless called together in extra 
session, the Sixtieth Congress, elected last November, 
will not convene until the first Monday in December, 
1907. Therefore, it must be borne in mind that there 
are only about two months for doing business; it takes 
Congress some days to get down to work, and soon after 
the members are ready for work, they take a vacation 
over the holidays. Appropriation bills always have 
the right of way, and particularly at the short session, 
which is devoted primarily to that business. If the 
money bills were to fail, the Government could not goon. 

This being so, there are only a few things 
which can be got from Congress at this 
session. But the country demands more 
now. There is a pretty strong feeling that 
Congress must be held accountable for 
results. 

First there is the bill prohibiting cam- 
paign contributions. This measure was 
forced through the Senate .by Tillman, 





but was held up in the House. In urging its enact- 
ment into law, the President said in his message: 
“Let individuals contribute as they desire, but let us 
prohibit, in effective fashion, all corporations from 
making contributions for any political purpose, directly 
or indirectly.” 

* * * 


Then the Senate must pass the bill giving the Govern- 
ment the right of appeal in criminal cases. This meas- 
ure, which passed the House, is an echo of the ‘“im- 
munity bath” decision of Judge Humphrey in the Beef 
Trust cases. Many good lawyers think this Federal 
judge was wrong in his interpretation of the law, but 
the Government could not, under the United States 
statutes, obtain a decision on this point of law by the 
Supreme Court. Beware of the Senate on this matter. 
Self-appointed custodians of the Constitution will tell 
you that the bill amounts to putting a man twice in 
jeopardy of his life. Nothing of the kind. The appeal 
is only in a question of law. And a man is not put in 
jeopardy until there is a hearing on both the law and 
the facts. As the President insists: ‘‘ Failure to pass it 
will result in seriously hampering the Government in 
its efforts to obtain justice, especially. against wealthy 
individuals or corporations who do wrong.” 

* * * 


As passed by Congress, the Pure Food Bill takes effect 
January 1. But it can not be enforced without money. 
At the last session no appropriation was made. If 
there should be delay at this session, the good work 
could not go on. If Mr. Cannon, who was always 
opposed to the measure, should see fit, he could cripple 
the Department of Agriculture in its efforts to enforce 
the law by stopping all or a part of the necessary money. 
One million dollars is asked for. It seems little enough 
—particularly as $250,000 of the amount is to carry on 
the work till the end of the fiscal year—July 1, 1907, 
and the balance $750,o0o—to enforce the law for a 
year thereafter, until July 1, 1908. 

* * * 


A graduated inheritance tax is not new. Such a tax 
was part of the Spanish-American War taxes of 1898, 
and was upheld by the Supreme Court. There was an 
income tax as apart of the Wilson Tariff Bill of 1894, 
but the Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional. 
Therein lies a story—now forgotten—which does not 
exactly reflect credit on the highest court in the land. 

The President, in his message, is very careful not to 
criticize the Supreme Court for its decision. “It is the 
law of the land,” he says, “and of course is accepted 
as such and loyally obeyed by all good citizens. Never- 
theless,” qualifies Mr. Roosevelt, “the hesitation evi- 
dently felt by the court as a whole in coming to a con- 
clusion may indicate the possibility of framing a 
constitutional income tax law which shall substantially 
accomplish the results aimed at.” 

* * * 


This is graceful and diplomatic language in discussing 
the judgment of the United States Supreme Court in 
Pollack vs. Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company. In 
the first hearing of the cause, with Justice Jackson 
absent on account of illness, the court divided four to 
four on the question of the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax law. When the case was again heard, five 
judges held the law to be unconstitutional, while four 
judges were recorded in favor of its constitutionality. 
Among the former was Justice Jackson; but Justice 
Shiras, of Pennsylvania, who had first taken the ground 
that the act was constitutional, finally cast his lot with 
the four judges who opposed the law. It 
was the flop of Justice Shiras which re- 
moved the income tax from the statute 
books. Under the circumstances, President 
Roosevelt might be excused, therefore, in 
criticising the decision. Two of the Jus- 
tices who declared the law unconstitutional 
—Fuller and Brewer—are still on the 
bench; there also remain two of the 
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It is possible 
that, among Justices Peckham, McKenna, Holmes and 
Day and the ‘successor of Justice Brown, (Attorney- 
General Moody has been nominated,) there are at least 
three judges who would uphold an income tax law, 
drawn substantially on the law of 1894. And three 


more, supposing that Justices Harlan and White have 
not changed, would make a majority. 
* * * 


How long ago was it that there was such a disturbance 


‘ over the misuse of insurance funds? Was it so far back 


vat 


vie 


that exception was taken to the misappropriation of 
policy holders’ money for lobbying purposes? True, 
Jerome has been a long time dead; and yet it seems 
but yesterday when there was all the fuss about scheming 
—but not criminal—insurance officials. Likewise, 
more ‘recently, there was much talk about rebates; 
about the railroad which discriminated against the 
small shipper, and about the big corporations which 
“held up” the railroad and demanded illegal rates. 
The railroad officials were naturally good, we were 
told during the debate on the Railroad Rate Bill in the 
Senate, but the trusts leeched them. Well, there’s a 
Tin Plate Trust, it is said, and through it the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad got haled into the 
the United States District Court, it having been proved 
that the defendant railroad had granted rebates to the 
United States Steel Export Company on shipments of 
tin. At Vancouver, Judge Bethea fined First Vice- 
President Darius Miller and Claude C. Burnham, 
foreign freight agents, $10,000 each, and in addition 
imposed a fine of $40,000 against the railroad. Now 
comes Franklin K. Lane, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, and uncovers a most important fact. From 
the testimony of George B. Harris, President of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, and C. I. 
Sturgis, general auditor, who produced his books, the 
commissioner discovered that the fines of Miller and 
Burnham, in addition to the fine imposed against the 
railroac 7 ingle voucher 
out of the treasury of the corporation and was charged 
against the account designated on the books as “cor- 
rected freight earnings.”” Said Mr. Lane: “This is the 
first time that it has been actually demonstrated that 
a railroad company has paid the fines of its officials out 
of funds belonging to stockholders. ‘This must be re- 
garded as a frank ‘indorsement by the company of 
the acts of its officers. They were not allowed to suffer 
for the acts committed in the interests of the company, 
even if these acts were illegal and under the laws con- 
stituted a crime.” 





* * k 


To the American citizen—particularly to him who 
lives in San Francisco—President Roosevelt addressed 
a forceful preachment in his message on the subject 
of international morality. ‘‘ Not only must we treat all 
nations fairly, but we must treat with justice and good 
will all immigrants who come here under the law. 
Whether they are Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
Gentile; whether they come from England or Germany, 
Russia, Japan, or Italy. All we have a right to question 
is the man’s conduct. If he is honest and upright in his 
dealings with his neighbor and with the State, then he 
is entitled to respect and good treatment. Especially 
do we need to remember our duty to the stranger within 
our gates. It is the sure work of a low civilization, a 
low morality, to abuse or discriminate against or in any 
way humiliate a stranger who has come here lawfully 
and who is conducting himself properly. Iam prompted 
to say this,’’ emphasizes the President, “by the attitude 
of hostility here and there assumed toward the Japanese 
in this country.” Mr. Roosevelt refers specially to the 
untoward action of the San Francisco school authorities, 
and adds: “To shut them out from the'public schools is a 
wicked absurdity, when there are no first-class colleges 
in the land, including the colleges and universities of Cali- 
fornia, which do not gladly welcome Japanese students 
and on which Japanese students do not reflect credit.’ 

* * + 


In Cuba, the message informs us, “The provisional 
government has left the personnel of the old government 
and the old laws, so far as might be, unchanged, and 
will thus administer the island for a few months until 
tranquillity can be restored, a new election held, and a 
new government inaugurated.” This careful statement 
leaves the door open. The administration sticks to its 
pledge to give the Cuban another chance; but there is 
no promise to withdraw every American representative 
from the island. A competent adviser might be kept 
at Havana to counsel the new government until it gains 
the confidence of the Cubans at large. 

* * * 

From a South American there came, in the President’s 
judgment, an expression of the true attitude of the 
United States in its assertion of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Doctor Drago, former minister of foreign affairs of 
Argentina, in his speech welcoming Secretary Root at 
Buenos Ayres, spoke of “The traditional policy of the 
United States, which without accentuating superiority 
or seeking preponderance, condemned the oppression 
of the nations of this part of the world and the control 
of their destinies by the great powers of Europe.” 

Buenos Ayres, Kansas City, and now Washington 
have answered Professor Burgess at Berlin. 

¥ * 

He only is rich who can enjoy without owning; 

he who is covetous is poor though he have millions. 
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Shasta Route. 


‘*Road of a Thousand Wonders”’ is a book of 120 pictures of the Goast Line-Shasta Route— 
pictures in glowing colors, the finest specimen of the engraver’s art, describing the wonderful 
country along the sunset seas in which Santa Barbara, El Pizmo, San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, Del Monte and Monterey, Santa Cruz and its Big Trees, San Jose and Lick Observa- 
tory, San Francisco and the Bay Cities, Sacramento and its great valley, the Mt. Shasta Region, 
the Rogue River and Umpqua Valleys, the Willamette and the rich rose city, Portland, are note- 


worthy features. 


For copy, and copy of Sunset, magazine of the West, send 15 cents to Chas. 


S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Dept. C, Flood Building, San 


Francisco, California. 





MACKINTOSH'’S 
Old English TOFFEE 





The most perfect candy and a sus- 
taining food. Handy packages for 
shopping, calling, the matinee, out- 
door sports or for school children 
at recess. 5c., 10c., or $1.60 (tin). 
Dealers have it or will get it for 
you, or write to Dept. L. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
78 Hudson St., New York 














BOYS! 


Do You Want to Make 
Money? 


Yes! Of course youdo. Then let us 
tell you how. Sell Success MAGAZINE at 
ten cents a copy each month and get 
the biggest commissions, win the most 
liberal cash prizes, and earn besides 
the most attractive premiums offered by 
any magazine in America. We are wil- 
ling to start you out right away if you will 


Send for Ten FREE Copies of Success 
Magazine 


which will be forwarded to you, all 
charges prepaid, promptly upon request. 
A postal card will do. Don’t wait until 
some other boy begins, but sit down 
and write to-day. Our ‘‘dandy’’ new 
Reward Book is also free for the asking. 


Address 


Boys’ Department, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
No. 8, University Building, New York, N.Y. 



































A*2 Lessonin 
Advertising 


For 10 cents 


For ten cents we will send you the lesson sheet used in the first 
part of our regular $25 course of correspondence instruction in ad- 
vertising. It will enable you to determine whether or not you 
want to take a complete course. The first part is very sim 
easy to understand. Anyone who can read and write, and think 
can work out the exércise which it contains in a few minutes (or 
in an hour or two at most 

If you send us ten cents for this trial lesson sheet, and then 
comply with certain very easy conditions (NO canvassing, NO 
work of any kind, and NO additional money required), you will 
be a participant in our great, FREE prize contest. You will have 
1 chance of winning any one of twenty valuable pri The first 
prize is CASH (amount conditional as fully exp in our cir- 
cular) and the second is a 14 horse power 


Aulomobite—Free 


Send ten cents (silver or stamps) and we will promptly pel 
you the first lesson sheet used in our advertisin ee oe wha 

we would ordinarily charge $2) together wit — ea ich 
structions, information about closing dates, complete list of prizes, 
special hints, etc. 

This is such a liberal and interesting contest that you should 
participate even if you are not interested at all in the study of ad- 
vertising. Sit down now—while you have = matter in 
and send us ten cents. It may mean a big fine automobile, ora 
big cash prize for you in return for a few minutes’ easy. = inter- 
esting study. Again, it may result in interesting you in 
fession of advertising—the most profitable and most pleasant “- li 
iy oye | , e Ou b 

Our school is a regularly in rated company. r busi- 
ness, extending throughout the Un ited States, was established 
nearly four years ago. 


The American Commercial School, 
2221 Land Title Building, - - Philadelphia 


Careful Investors 5% 








Your funds safely invested, with risks eliminated, 
upon best class of New York and Suburban Real 
Esti ate and earning 5% yearly. Our business es- 

ablist - 14 years, conducted under supervision of 
New York Banking Department. Your money 


always subject to your control—available when de- 
sited and earnings reckoned for 
each day. Our business ap- 
peals to thoughtful investors 
who desire their Savings placed 
where they will be free from 
speculation. Assets $1,750,000. 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
3 Times Building, Broadway, NewYork 














When You Build Use Concrete Blocks 


Make them yourself. Save half the 
st. We furnish instructions and 
equipment at small cost. 


PETTYJOHN 
MACHINE 


he standard, simple,cheap, 

horoughly practical. Sand, 

water, Portland cement,only 

materials required. Build- 

ings, handsome, comfortable, durable. Worth careful investigation. 
Write us now. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 N. Sixth St., Terre Hante, Ind. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send it to us and we 
will give you a handsome portfolio of drawings 
by the noted artist, Charles Lederer. A course 
of lessons by mail, at home, may qualify you to earn 
a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruc- 
tion individual and exactly adapted to your talent 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 

and guarantee success. Only field not over- 

crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
ractical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
yrite for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 

“ Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind ” 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


from an Investment of $135.00 Is the result of the operation of one 
of our Box Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Indiana. 


( Patented) 











































Here ls your opportunity tc start a big paying business with small capital. 
BOX BALL is the NEW BOWLING GAME. Not a gambling device. It is for amusement 


and physical exercise and liberally patronized = lawyers, bankers, merchants, clerks, 
mec hanics teachers, in fact all classes of ata sexes pl: ae wee Apap 
sold. 30 to 48 feet long. Portable. No pin pot yr be installed in 


Be first to start it in your town. Booklet FREE. “rite for it. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind- 


Catalog oo mail to ““’ Mount Birds 


Free We can teach rv by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
at Sm, bain Game Heads, etc. Also to tan skins and 
make rugs. Fascinating work for Men, Women and 
Boys. Quickly learned in pote home. Satisfacti 
guaranteed or no fee. Save your fine specimens, Deco- 
rate home and den. ry Aa profitable business or side 
line. Fine catalog and free. Write 
today. N. W, School of Taxidermy. UV un otey Omaha, Neb. 





























The Editor's 


Turning Back for Want of Grit 


ost LIVES are filled with half-finished tasks which 
were begun with enthusiasm but which have been 
dropped because the enthusiastic beginners did not 
have enough grit to carry them to a conclusion. 
How easy it is to start a thing when the mind is aglow 
with zeal, before disappointment has dulled ambition! 
It does not take much ability to begin a thing, and we 
can not estimate a man by the number of things he 
commences. We do not judge him by his speed at the 
beginning of the race, it is the home-stretch that counts. 
The test of character is in a man’s ability to persist in 
what he undertakes until he adds the finishing stroke. 
He must have persistence and grit enough to carry him 
under the line at the last heat. The ability to hold on 
is one of the rarest of human virtues. There are plenty 
who will go with the crowd, and who will work hard as 
long as they can hear the music, but when the majority 
have dropped out, when others have turned back and 
a man feels himself alone fighting for a principle, it 
takes a very different order of ability to persist. This 
requires grit and stamina. 

Look out for the period in your life when you are 
tempted to turn back! There is the danger point, 
the decisive period. All the great things of history 
have been accomplished after the great majority of 
men would have turned back. 

Nearly every invention which has emancipated man 
from drudgery and given him comfort and better facili- 
ties, was made possible only by the man of superior grit 
and persistence. Not one man in ten thousand would 
have endured the suffering,the deprivation, the heartrend- 
ing'poverty of an Elias Howe to make the sewing machine 
possible. The world owes nearly all its great things 
to those who have persisted when others have given up. 
Look out for a man who persists, who keeps right on 
when everybody else calls him a fool for not letting go! 

It is pitiable to see a young man with robust health 
and good education wavering when an obstacle con- 
fronts him, doubting whether he will go on or turn 
back. You may gain a certain amount of success 
without education, without culture, and without bril- 
liancy, but you can not do much without stamina, stay- 
ing power, and clear grit. Grit has always been more 
than a match for any handicap. The great achievers 
have ever substituted grit for good opportunity or lack 
of early advantages. 

More young men have achieved success in life, with 
grit as capital, than with money capital to start with. 
The whole history of achievement shows that grit has 
overcome the direst poverty; it has been more than a 
match for lifelong invalidism. 


Whatever You Do, ‘Keep Sweet 


No MATTER how disagreeable your work, or how much 

trouble you may have this year, re solve that, what- 
ever comes to you or does not come to you, you will 
keep sweet, that you will not allow your disposition 
to sour, that you will face the sunlight no matter how 
deep the shadows. 

The determination to be cheerful will discourage mul- 
titudes of little worries that would otherwise harass you. 

If you can not get rid of a trouble, do as the oyster 
does with the grain of sand that gets into the shell and 
irritates it. Cover it with pearl. Do as you would with 
an ugly rock or stump on your grounds. Cover it 
with ivy or roses, or something else which will beautify 
it. Make the best of it. 

You can make poetry out of the prosiest life, and 
bring sunshine into the darkest home; you can develop 
beauty and grace amid the ugliest surroundings. It 
is not circumstance, so much as attitude of mind, 
that gives happiness. 

“Nothing can disturb his good nature,” said a man 
of one of his employees; “‘ that is why I like him. It 
does not matter how much I scold him or find fault 
with him, he is always sunny. He never lays up any 
thing against me, never resents anything.” 

That is recommendation enough for anybody. No 
wonder this man did not want to part with such an 
employee. 

Who can estimate the value of a nature so sunny 
that it attracts everybody, repels nobody? Everybody 
wants to get near sunny people; everybody likes to 
know them. They open, without effort, doors which 
morose natures are obliged to pry open with great 
difficulty, or perhaps can not open at all. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





mat 


I know an old man who has had a great deal of trouble 
and many losses and misfortunes; but he started out 
in life with a firm determination to extract just as much 
real enjoyment from it, as he went along, as possible— 
not in dissipation, but in wholesome recreation and fun. 
He has always tried to see the humorous side of things, 
the bright side, and the duty of happiness. 

The result is, that, although this man has had more 
than his share of sorrow in his career, he has developed 
the inestimable faculty of making the best of every situ- 
ation, and of always facing the sun and turning his 
back to the shadows. This life habit of cheerfulness 
and optimism has brought out a sweetness of character, 
and a poise and serenity of mind which are the envy 
of all who know him. Although he has lost his property 
and the most of his family and relatives, yet he radiates 
sunshine and helpfulness wherever he goes. 

A man who can Jaugh outside when he is crying in- 
side, who can smile when he feels badly, has a great 
accomplishment. We all love the one who believes 
the sun shines when he can not see it. 

A potted rose in a window will turn its face 
away from the darkness toward the light. Turn it as 
often as you will, it always turns away from the darkness 
and lifts its face upward toward the sun. 

So we, instinctively, shrink from cold, melancholy, 
inky natures, and turn our faces toward the bright, the 
cheerful, and the sunshiny. There is more virtue in 
one sunbeam than in a whole atmosphere of cloud and 
gloom. 

As the Gulf Stream leaves a warm, soft climate in its 
wake as it flows through the colder waters of the ocean 
on its way from the Gulf to the North Pole, so a happy, 
joyous, sunshiny nature leaves a warm trail of sunshine 
wherever it goes through the cold, practical, selfish world. 

Lydia Maria Child used to say: “I think cheerful- 
ness in every possible way. I read only chipper books, 
and hang prisms in my window to fill the room with 
rainbows.”’ This is the right kind of philosophy— 
the philosophy of good cheer, the greatest medicine for 
the mind, the best tonic for the body, and the greatest 
health food known. 

Your ability to carry your own sunshine with you, 
vour own lubricant, your own light, so that, no matter 
how heavy the load or dark the way, you will be equal 
to the emergency, will measure your ability to continue 
and to achieve. 


Don’t Let Your Past Spoil Your Future 


HERE is nothing more depressing than dwelling 
upon lost opportunities or a misspent life. 
Whatever your past has been, forget it. Do not drag 
it across the New Year line. If it throws a shadow 
upon the present, or causes melancholy or despondency, 
there is nothing in it which helps you, there is not a 
single reason why you should retain it in your mem- 
ory and there are a thousand reasons why you should 
bury it so deeply that it can never be resurrected. 

The future is your uncut block of marble. Beware 
how you smite it: Don’t touch it without a programme. 
Don’t strike a blow with your chisel without a model, 
lest you ruin and mar forever the angel which lives 
within the block; but the marble of the past, which you 
have carved into hideous images, which have warped and 
twisted the ideals of your youth, and caused you infinite 
pain, need not ruin or mar the uncut block before you. 
This is one of the merciful provisions that every day 
presents to every human being; no matter how un- 
fortunate his past, every day every human being has 
a new uncut block of pure Parian marble before him, 
a new chance to retrieve the past, to improve upon 
it if he will. 

Nothing is more foolish, more positively wicked than 
to drag the skeletons of the past, the hideous images, 
the foolish deeds, the unfortunate experiences of the 
past into to-day’s work to mar and spoil it. There 
are plenty of people who have been failures up to the 
present moment who could do wonders in the future 
if they could only forget the past, if they only had the 
ability to cut it off, to close the door on it forever and 
start anew. 


They Can Not Let Go 


SOME PEOPLE’s minds are like a junk shop; they 

contain things of considerable value mixed with 
a great deal of rubbish. There is no system or order 
in them. These minds retain everything, good, bad, 
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or indifferent. They can never bear to throw anything 
away, for fear it might be of service at some time, 
so that their mental storehouses are clogged with all 
sorts of rubbish. If these people would only have a 
regular house-cleaning at the beginning of the new 
year, and throw away all the rubbish, everything of a 
doubtful value, and systematize and arrange what is 
left, they might amount to something; but no one can.do 
good work, with his mind full of discord and confusion. 

Get rid of the rubbish. Do not go through life 
burdened with nonessential, meaningless things. Every 
where we see people who are handicapped, doing 
everything to a great disadvantage, because they never 
will let go of anything. They are like the overcareful 
housekeeper, who never throws anything away, for fear 
it may be of use in the future, and whose attic and 
woodshed, and every closet and corner in the house, 
are piled up with rubbish which “might be wanted 
some time.” The habit of throwing away rubbish 
is of inestimable value. 

+ a 


How an Unattractive Girl Became Popular 


KNOW a girl who had become so morbid and despond- 

ent through constantly dwelling on her plain features 
and ungainly manner that she was on the verge of 
insanity. She was extremely sensitive, very proud, 
and would brood for days over the fancied slight when 
she was not invited to a party or other entertainment 
with her more attractive acquaintances. 

Finally a real friend came to her assistance and told 
her that it was possible for her to cultivate qualities 
which would be far more attractive and would make her 
much more popular than the mere physical beauty and 
grace whose absence she so deplored. 

With this kind friend’s assistance she completely 


Oh, Yes— Tags y 


When you mention the name “Dennison,” the natural 
. “ ” 
response is— Oh, Yes—Tags. 
. “ s 
*Tis true, “Tags” have made Dennison famous—tags 
of every variety, shape and size for every avenue of useful- 
ness. But Dennison means a Jot more than “‘tags’’—it 


means the countless helpful things that lessen the cares of 
business life. Useful helps, money saving, time saving, 
labor lessening, business building devices of proved utility. x 


> Business 
Helps 


S) ° 


include thousands cf devices for office or store—Tags, Labels, 








reversed her estimate of herself; she turned about face, 
and, instead of over-emphasizing mere physical grace 
and beauty, instead of thinking of herself as ugly. and 
repulsive, she constantly held the thought that she 
was the expression of God’s idea, that there was some- 
thing divine in her, and she resolved to bring it out. 

She denied every suggestion that she could possibly 
be unpopular, or that she could really be ugly, and held 
persistently in mind the image of her popularity and 
attractiveness, and the thought that she could make 
herself interesting and even fascinating. 

She would not allow herself to harbor the suggestion 
that she could be anything but attractive. 

She began to improve herself intellectually in every 
possible way. 

Hitherto she had been careless of her dress and 
manners because of the conviction that it did not matter 
how she dressed or what she did, she would still be 
unpopular. She began to dress as becomingly as pos- 
sible and in better taste. ; 

She read the best authors; she took up different 
courses of study; and determined that at every oppor- 
tunity she would make herself just as interesting as 
possible. 

The result was, that, instead of being a wallflower, 
as formerly, she began to attract little groups about her 
wherever she went. She became a fascinating talker, 
and made herself so interesting in every way that she 
was invited out just as often as the more attractive 
girls whom she used to envy. In a short time she had 
not only overcome her handicap, but had also become 
the most interesting girl in her community. 

Her task had not been an easy one, but she had worked 
with superb resolution and grit to overcome the things 
which had held her down; and, in her determined 
effort to overcome what she regarded as a fatal handicap, 
as a curse, she was enabled to develop qualities which 
more than compensated for the personal beauty that was 
denied her. 

It is wonderful what a transformation we can bring 
about by holding persistently in the mind the image of 
the thing we would become and struggling hard to 
attain it. It has a marvelous power to attract what we 
desire, to make real the picture that we see. 


Can Women Be Blamed for Not Marrying 


So Lone as men think that they have a right to be 
vile and unclean? 

So long as men are narcotized with tobacco and 
soaked with beer and whiskey? 

So long as men “ beginning in youth to smoke cigarettes 
are undersized in their stature, shrunken in their 
physical being, atrophied in their intellectual make-up ?” 

So long as men are not fit to be husbands and 
fathers ? 


You tin Out of Place 


If you are a clerk and hate the yardstick. 

If you do not love your work and are not enthusiastic 
in it. 

If you do not long to get to it in the morning and 
hate to have the time come to leave it. 

If you do not see something more in it than making 
a living,—if you do not see an opportunity to make 
a life. 

If you are not growing broader, deeper. 

If you are being dwarfed in any part of your nature. 

If your faculties are being stunted, your ideal dulled: 

If your ambition is being strangled. 

If you work mechanically and without heart. 





Pin Tickets, Price Tickets, Sealing Wax, Gummed Seals, Desk 
Supplies, Coin Holders, Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Note Bands, 
Size Marks, Clips, Suspension Hooks, Checks for Restaurant, 





or as little as you want. 


Coat Room and Baggage, Key Tags, Paper Fasteners, etc. 
The list includes Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucifage in 

Patent Pin Tubes, the only perfect way to keep an adhesive 

fresh for years. Pull out the pin and squeeze out as much 


Dealers everywhere handle Dennison’s Goods, but to 








has been 


enable you to quickly find what you need whcn you need it, 


DPeunisnds Dictionary 


ared. Superbly illustrated with half-tone 


and color-plate and filled with items of real and suggestive 
value, It isself-indexing to facilitate quick reference. 
Upon receipt of request, written on your own letter 
head, Dennison’s Dictionary will be mailed free of 


charge. Address Dept. “18,’ 


at our nearest store 


Dennison Manufaduring Gompany 


BOSTON 

26 Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
128 Franklin St. 


od % 


Guaranteed 
Gold Coupon 


BONDS 








The Tag Makers, 


NEW YORK 
15 John St. 
ST. LOUIS 
413 North 4th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 








RE you safely investing your savings? 

Are they yielding you 5%? 

If not, write us. We want to tell you all about our 20- 
Year, Gold Coupon Bonds now offered at par. These bonds 
are issued in denominations of $10, $50 and $100, bearing inter- 
est at 5%, payable semi-annually. Behind these bonds 4s 
security are the entire assets of The Kirby Realty Co., one of 
the largest Contracting Builders and Realty Operators in the 
world. 

As arule, Bonds are owned only by wealthy people, as they 
usually are issued in denominations of $500 and $1000. Our 
Gold Coupon Bonds are most attractive to the average person 
seeking safe investments, as they are issued in denominations 
of $10, $50 and $100. Another attractive feature is 


Our Participation Plan 


Holders of our bonds not only receive on their investment 
5% interest absolutely guaranteed, but they also share in the 
net earnings of our Company, which, on the basis of last year’s 
net earnings, would amount to 2% additional. Plans are mak- 
ing for still greater earnings. Full particulars regarding this 
Participation Plan will be mailed upon request. ’ 


Cash or Payment Feature 


Ours is the safest and most profitable bond proposition ever offered for the consideration of persons 
who want to safely invest their savings—large or small. 
purchase, or, where desired, arrangements for easy payments may be made. 


Payments may be made in full at time of 


Write at once for further particulars. 


THE KIRBY REALTY CO., S. E. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Ideal Investment 


The ideal investment combines am- 
ple security, a good rate of income, 
convertibility into cash, and promise of 
increase in value. 

An unusual opportunity is presented 
by the present low prices of standard 
railroad issues for the selection of bonds 
which confogm closely to these require- 
ments of the ideal investment. 

We are offering 


4% 50-Year First Mort- 
gage Terminal Bonds, 


guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by endorsement on each bond, 
separately and collectively, by two rail- 
roads whose combined surplus earnings 
amount to more than 9 times the par 
value of the terminal bonds outstand- 
ing, and more than 238 times the 
interest charges upon the same. 

Price, 94 and interest, to yield 4.30%. 
Should the bonds advance to 97% 
three years, they would have yielded 
their purchasers 53% %. 

Write for Circular No. 65, 


POTTER, CHOATE & PRENTICE, 


BANKERS, 
5<13 Nassau Street, = - = New York 


r 








Investments 


Do not take any chances with money to 
be invested primarily for income; make it 
a careful study to get all the income possible, 
but always protect your principal. 

Write for our Circular No. 75 describing 
ST. LOUIS TRANSIT CO. 
Improvement Mortgage 5% Bonds 

Guaranteed, Principal and Inter- 


est, by the United Railways Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo., by endorsement. 


YIELDING ABOUT 
5.35% 





The United Railways Co. pays dividends of 5% upon 
$12,988,200 Preferred Stock. Depreciation charge of 
more than 5% is made against gross ings before deducting 
fixed charges. These and other important considerations 
make the St. Louis Transit Co. 5% bonds an ideal street 


railway investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


interurban ELECTRIC RAILWAYS “rome 


And they are now portions of some of ba 
Largest and Best Systems. 


WE have recently repurchased and now offer portions 
of issues which are liens on the first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth of these oldest roads, in the order of the 
time of their construction. 

These Bonds underlie other recent issues which have 
been made from time to time as the properties have grown. 

The Security of these Underlying has been 
demonstrated by ten to thirteen years of successful 
operation of the properties, with which we have been 
in continuous touch. 


5% BONDS Xisite.” 


MOORE, BAKER & COMPANY 
BOSTON HARTFORD 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


ints to Investors 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE 


We especially invite correspondence in conzection with this 
department from investors who are in doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of investments they are contemplaung or as to the value of 
their present holdings. We undertake to make an expert inves- 
tigation of the value of any and all securities inquired about 
without charge to our readers. Inquirers should state the name 
and business address of firms offering securities for sale, name 
and location of property, and—when possible—the State in which 
the property is incorporated, with all other available particulars. 
Letterheads or circulars of the concern in question should be in- 
closed when possible, and will be returned, on request, if accom- 
panied by return postage. Delay in answering inquiries will 
occur when securities inquiried about are not well known in 
local financial circles. We will in such cases make investigation 


through the mails and report to the inquirer as soon as possible, 
Readers asking our advice regarding contemplated investments 
will enable us to give much more helpful suggestions if they will 
state approximately the amount of money they have available 
for investing. All letters will be regarded as absolutely confi- 
dential, answers will be sent by mail, and in no case will the 
name of any correspondent or information obtained through the 
letters of any correspondent be published or used to his or her 
detriment. Kindly remember that hundreds of others are taking 
advantage of this offer. We ask your indulgence in the event of 
any delay. We assure you that your inquiry will not be over- 
looked, but will be answered in due course. Inclosea stamped en- 
velope for reply. Address all communications: Investors’ Depart- 
ment, Success MaGazing, Washington Square, New York City. 
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HIS department has received numerous inquiries 
concerning the bonds and stocks of interurban 
electric railways, a form of investment which is grow- 
ing increasingly popular, but concerning which the 
average investor knows little. The 
Growth of Electric interurban electric _Tailway, as 
its name implies, is a railway 
Interurban Lines operated by electric power con- 
necting large towns and cities, 
and usually operating in competition with the steam 
railroads. At the present time, the interurban com- 
panies are operating probably 7,000 miles of track, as 
compared with 200,000 miles for the steam roads. 
This interurban mileage, although it will eventually be 
united into large systems, is at present controlled by 
a large number of companies, and numerous issues of 
bonds and stocks for construction, extensions, or con- 
solidations are constantly being put out. Whereas the 
large steam railroad companies, being well known and 
long established, obtain money at four and four and 
one-half per cent. for their extensions, and sell their 
bonds in large blocks to insurance companies and 
savings banks, the interurbans, a growth of recent 
years, and therefore relatively unfamiliar to large in- 
vestors, appeal more directly to the general public, and 
offer their bonds at five and sometimes six per cent., 
five per cent. being the standard rate for this class of 
security. The amount of these offerings of interurban 
securities is rapidly increasing. The industry is now 
firmly established. It is important that the investor 
should understand its limitations and its possibilities. 

The interurban is primarily a passenger railway, 
reaching localities which the steam railways do not 
serve, closely following the movements of population 
which the steam railroads can not follow, picking up 
traffic at various points in the towns which they 
traverse and through the country at short intervals 
along their routes, and offering a service whose fre- 
quency and economy the steam roads can not equal. 
Wherever interurban lines have extended, they have 
cut heavily into the short distance passenger traffic of 
the steam railroad. Attempts of the latter to maintain 
their position in competition with the interurbans, by 
giving quicker service or by reducing fares, have gen- 
erally proven fruitless. For example, in 1895, the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway carried 
203,014 passengers between Cleveland and Oberlin, a 
town thirty miles west. Seven years later, during 
which interval a fast interurban line had been estab- 
lished between the two cities, the number of Lake 
Shore passengers had fallen to 91,761, a decrease of 
from 16,918 passengers pet month to 7,647. In all 
parts of the country similar results in competition with 
the steam railroads have been achieved by the inter- 
urbans. Where they have not cut into the steam 
road’s short distance passenger traffic, they have, 
at any rate, seriously interfered with its growth. 

Not. only by competing with the steam roads have 
the interurbans prospered, but they have created a 
large amount of new traffic, which, without the conven- 
ience and cheapness of their facilities, would not have 
come into being. Travel is largely a matter of habit. 
Most people could profitably move about much more 
than they do. It is inertia, reluctance to exert them- 
selves that holds them in their own places. By dimin- 
ishing the effort required to move, by taking on the 

nger at his own door and transporting him quickly 
and comfortably, in attractive cars, without the smoke, 
dirt, and noise incident to railway travel, to the door of 
his destination, the interurbans have greatly stimulated 
the habit of travel. While the steam roads have 
suffered from the competition in short-haul traffic, they 
have probably more than recovered the loss in the large 
increase of long-distance passenger business which has 
resulted from the rapid growth of the traveling habit, 
for which the interurbans are largely responsible. 
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HE interurban electric railroad has come to stay. 
Let us clearly understand the causes which underlie 

its permanency. Most people are familiar with the 
general principle of electric traction and the difference 
between electric and steam 


Practical Advantages PEt as applied to transporta- 


tion. On the electric railway, 
of the Trolley Roads the necessary power for the 


movement of each car is taken 
from a wire or a third rail and applied directly to the 
axles of the cars. This is sharply contrasted with 
steam traction, where an engine, representing, with its 
tender, an enormous dead weight, is required to gen- 
erate enough power, not only for its own propulsion, but 
also to drag after it a train of cars. Several consequences, 
important forthe purposes of our discussion, result from 
this difference between steam and electric traction. 

On the electric railway single cars may be moved, 
taking the power as required, in such numbers as to 
accommodate the traffic. The steam engine, however, 
must, for the sake of economy, be loaded somewhere 
near its capacity, so that the service is necessarily less 
frequent than that offered by the interurban. The steam 
service i$, moreover, much slower, because of the greater 
amount of time required to start and stop the trains. 
A single electric car can be stopped in about half the 
time required to halt an engine, tender, and three cars 
of equal size; while, in starting, the advantage is even 
greater, the power applied directly to every axle of the 
electric car getting it into rapid motion before the steam 
engine has finished its preliminary exercises. The 
electric car, can, therefore, cover a much greater dis- 


tance in a day than a passenger train, and can do this: 


while making several times the number of stops. For 
example, West Chester, a town located twenty-two 
miles west of Philadelphia, is reached by the West 
Chester Traction Company, a high-speed interurban, 
and by a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The time on the’ electric route is somewhat 
longer ; but the electric line makes thirty-five stops in 
a time of seventy two-minutes, as compared with four 
stops in fifty-six minutes for the steam road. 

Another important advantage possessed by the inter- 
urban is its ability to follow the traffic uphill and down 
dale, over grades which are insurmountable to a steam 
railway, up which, indeed, steam power is insufficient 
to force an engine. A locomotive which, for each 1,000 
pounds of weight on the driving wheels, the standard 
by which its efficiency is measured, can pull a load 
of 25,000 pounds on the level, can haul only 6,708 
pounds up a grade of 44.8 feet to the mile. When a 
three per cent. grade, 158 feet tothe mile, isencountered, 
it is about all that the engine can do to crawl, cough- 
ing and panting, tothe summit. For the electric road, 
however, the height of the grade is merely a question of 
the amount of power to be taken from the wire, and 
equipment can be provided which will rush an inter- 
urban car, much heavier than the ordinary passenger 
coach, up a grade of 370 feet to the mile, at a speed of 
forty-five miles an hour, and at a comparatively small 
increase in expense. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the interurban can follow the traffic, no matter whither 
it leads, and can bring the people of an entire country- 
side into intimate touch with each other and with the 
outside world. 

Nor is its advantage over the steam line confined 
alone to passenger trafiic. In certain classes of freight 
traffic, it furnishes a service which the railroad can not 
duplicate. Milk, light merchandise traffic, dairy and 
truck: produce, and all package freight can be collected 
and distributed by interurban freight cars far more 
cheaply and quickly than by the express and freight 
service of the railroads. While the interurban can not 
hope to compete with the steam line in long distance 
freight traffic, moved in heavy trains, over low grades, 
and with the economy of low speed, yet in the light 
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freight traffic, moved for short distances, it excels the 
railway, and is coming to enjoy an increasing, although, 
compared with its passenger business, small revenue 
from this source. 

a _ 
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E understand what the interurban electric railway. | 


is, and what it does. How can the investor dis- 

criminate among the interurban bonds and _ stocks 

which are offered to him? The great majority of 

interurban enterprises hitherto 

Cost of Canatialien projected have turned out badly, 

‘ and the public is naturally sus- 

of the Standard Lines picious of these securities, even 

when offered by houses of good 

reputation, It is well, therefore, for the investor to 

have in mind the features which distinguish an inter- 

urban investment from the greater number of inter- 
urban speculations. 

The first caution to be given is, that an interurban 
road which costs, even in the flat prairie country, less 
than $18,000 to $20,000 a mile, should not be touched 
by the investor. Indeed, the cost of construction of 
the best lines in the Middle West, where the cost of 
grading is small, is about $30,000 per mile, including 
equipment. In the Eastern States, where a large ex- 
pense for grading, and bridge construction must be 
encountered, a first class line will cost from $40,000 to 
$50,000 a mile. A cheap road is an exceedingly un- 
desirable investment. While everything is new, good 
dividends may be paid, and the assurance of security is 
apparently offered to the investor. In a few years, 
however, the cheap road will begin to fall to pieces. 
Equipment, power houses, and roadbed will rapidly 
deteriorate. The surplus over operating expenses will 
be reduced to pay the cost of general reconstruction, 
and the bondholders will be lucky to escape a reorgani- 
zation. . Such has been the almost universal experience 
of interurban lines built by speculative promoters, 
whose only desire is to make a profit out of a construc- 
tion company and out of the stock which they foist 
upon unsuspecting purchasers. 

Taking a cost of $30,000 a mile as a minimum, how 
much must an interurban earn to make its financial 
position secure? Five per cent. on the cost of con- 
struction will call for at least $1,500 a mile, 30,000 
passengers paying five cents each. If sixty per cent. 
of the gross earnings are devoted to operating expenses, 
a sufficient margin will generally be left for necessary 
renewals and repairs to keep the property in first class 
condition. Suppose the interurban earns $5,000 a 
mile, this allowance for operating expenses and renew- 
als will require $3,000. Interest charges will take 
$1,500 more. To this sum will usually be added an 
annual appropriation out of earnings to retire the 
bonds either at maturity or at intervals during their 
life. If $250 a mile be allowed for a sinking fund, 
there will remain, out of our $5,000 of gross earnings, 
a surplus, over operating expenses and fixed charges, 
of $250 a mile. If our interurban is already in opera- 
tion, showing gross earnings of $5,000 a mile, its five 
per cent. bonds, even if equal to the full cost of its 
construction—$30,000 a mile—can be safely purchased, 
if they are protected by a sinking fund, and its stock, 
although dividends can not yet properly be paid, will 
be an attractive speculation, with a strong probability 
of showing large returns to the holder. 


- 


o muc# for the securities of an interurban property 
whose earnings are already realized. In cases where 
bonds are offered on a line not yet in operation, but 
which has been completed, and where, judging from 
the experience of properties similarly situated, gross 
earnings of $5,000 may be expected, the investor may 
buy the bonds with reasonable security, if these do not 
represent more than sixty per cent. of the cost of the 
property. Bonds offered by companies whose railway 
property is not yet built, even when accompanied by 
liberal bonuses of stock, should, as a rule, not be pur- 
chased for investment, although they are often attrac- 
tive to the speculator. 

These suggested rules to guide the investor in inter- 
urban securities are by no means invariable in their 
application, and are subject to numerous exceptions. 
The investor should, furthermore, prefer the bonds of 
companies which own their own private rights of way, 
since operation over the public roads will in time 
become slow and costly. He should also satisfy him- 
self that the management is experienced, and, above 
all, that the service which the road offers its patrons is 
first class. If these few cautions are held in mind, 
however, the bonds of interurban electric railways 
located in a territory whose population is increasing, 


may be recommended as safe investments. Of course, 


where the cost of construction increases, the earnings 
required for safety must be increased above $5,000 a 
mile, and much larger earnings are necessary in order 


to make stock dividends so secure as to be attractive | 


to the investor. 
¥ » 

A constant struggle, a ceaseless battle to bring 
success from inhospitable surroundings, is the price 
of all great achievements. 

a 7 


“There are some peopl@ who believe that the 
whole human race will be saved,”’ said an old lady, 
“‘but for my part, I hope for better things.”’ 
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Bonds 


Having previously pointed out the safety and convenience of seasoned 
marketable Bonds on Gas and Electric Lighting and Street Railway 
Properties, we herewith offer Bonds of an issue combining their re- 
spective advantages. WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


B250,000 


Tri-City Railway & Light Company 


Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, Illinois 


Collateral Trust First Lien Sinking Fund 
5% Gold Bonds 


Dated April 1st, 1906. Interest April and October 1st. Due April 1, 1923. 
Callable at 105 and interest on any interest date. New York Trust Co., 
Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Coupon Bonds $1,000. Regis- 
tered, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000. Interchangeable. Application will be 
made to list on New York and St. Louis Stock Exchanges. 





The Company owns and operates without competition under the experienced 
management of Messrs. J. G. White & Co., Engineers, all the Gas and Electric Lighting 
and Street Railway Systems in the contiguous cities above mentioned, serving a 

pulation of 100,000, which extends in an almost unbroken line for 14 miles. It is the 
argest center of population between Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Paul. 


Earnings: March ist to Sept. ist 1906 1905 
rE $314,250 $257,585 Increase 22% 
SN I 65:00 6.n00cs 0050 145,424 This increase obtained ‘n four 





Satenée $168,826 months of unified maxagement 


Security : First meres upon all present and future property of the Com y 

including the entire capital stocks and all the underlying bonds (except a relatively 
small amount ed maturing) of the six constituent Companies, each of which had a 
successful record when operated independently. The sinking fund obligates the retire- 
-ment of $2,250,000 bonds in increasing annual instalments. Cash cost of the mortgaged 
property was about $2,500,000 in excess of bonded debt. Franchises, with one minor 
exception, extend beyond the life of the bonds. 


Having sold, with our associates, over $6,000,000 of the above issue, we offer this 
block of escrow bonds issued for new construction, at— 


99 and Interest Yielding 5.10% 


Send for Descriptive Circular ‘‘S’’ with Map 


N. W. HALSEY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
49 WallStreet Real Est. Trust Bldg. 152 Monroe St. 413 Montgomery St. 











The publication of Mr. Fayant’s articles “ Fools 


Investors— and Their Money” and the opening of our Investors’ 


Department startled us by the revelation of an 
astounding condition. Everybody knows in a gen- 
A Channel eral way that there is much speculation and unwise 


Through Which investment by the public. The tremendous flood 


of letters poured in upon us from the investing public 


You Can indicated a condition truly appalling. This maga- 


‘ zine has become fully aroused and is enlisted “ for 
Be Guided the war” against all forms of financial speculation. 
Our purpose is to stop the leaks in the reservoir of 
public wealth represented by money invested in speculation and divert the resulting 
overflow into legitimate investment channels. To this end we have undertaken to ad- 
vise our subscribers and the public without charge in relation to their investments. 
Literally thousands of inquiries received found us at first unprepared. We have 
sought out sources of information, built an organization capable of caring for any 
number of inquiries and placed ourselves in a position to draw upon all available re- 
sources. We have employed brains to draw from all this the true situation and.give it 
to the inquirer in a courageous and understandable manner. We are not tearing down 
on the one hand faster than we are capable of building up on the other. This infor- 
mation service and our best advice and counsel is free to all legitimate inquirers. 


Write the Investment Department, 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Washington Square, New York City 
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ELECTRIC 


Tr Stanhope 
Price $1,500.00 


Study this handsome Carriage for 
a moment, and you will understand 
why it is one of the most popular 
models we make. .° .° .° .° .° 


e iE STANHOPE, among electric 

vehicles, is the acme of good 
form. It embodies, more than any 
type, not only style and safety, but 
the desirable virtues of ease and con- 
venience as well. | 
Do you fully understand how 
much you can depend upon a Pope- 
Waverley Electric? Do you realize 
that it is virtually immune from dis- 
| abling accidents ? 

The operation of the Pope- 
Waverley Electric is simplicity itself. 
Simply turn on the power and steer. 
Always ready, free from dirt, noise, 
odor or vibration. 


We make Runabouts, Chelseas, Coupes, Physicians’, Road, 
Station, Delivery Wagons and Trucks to Specifications, 


Pope Motor Car Co., 


Waverley Dept. Indianapolis, Ind. 
































Ir'wo Great Christmas Gifts for One Price 


THE CHRISTY GIRL 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S GREATEST BOOK 


ver thirty pictures in color. 8vo, cloth, in a box, 
T HE READER MAGAZIN Ee 
ans who desire wholesome eee trustworthy information 


nifold activities of our national life. 

J AMES WiTCOMB "RILEY IS A CONSTANT CONTRIBUTOR 
Price, $8.00 a year, and worth it. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER 


HRISTY GIRL bought entitles the purchaser to a full year’s subscrip- 
i t ER, and contains a presentation card with which you can have the 
DAg a friend as a gift if you so desire. 


THIS MAKES A HALF.PRICE ON EACH, $6.00 WORTH FOR $3.00 
rHe RORBS MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana: No. 10 
ich send me, charges paid, a copy of THE CHRISTY GIRL con- 
a f og oe year’s subscription to THE READER MAGAZINE. 
8 ry Tam to » have the privilege of returning it within ten days, 
<j woe Be of $3 





Address__ 


BE AN ACTOR ot nese 


payit & P rofession in the world. Engagements secured when 
a ali od Vrite for Free Booklet on elocution and dramatic art 

spondence. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
s 29 c hie age Opera House Building, Chicago. 
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Gathering Holiday Greens 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Decorations by R. Emmett Owen 


LNGERING over the Christmas 
greens in the market place, 
always I find myself repeating 
with a new understanding and a 
quickened appreciation of ° the 
poet’s meaning, Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful apostrophe to the hemlock: 


“QO hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
how faithful are thy 
branches! 

Green not alone in summer 
time 
But in the winter’s frost and 
rime! 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
how faithful are thy 
branches!” 


And always from my heart of 
hearts, rises a silent thanksgiving 
that, through the medium of boy- 
hood memories of far away sunny 
hills, the fullness of all that was in 
the heart of the poet and the depth 
of his inspiration are mine. 

And because of it I am fain to 
steal away, out into the country, 
away to rocky green-clad hills, to 
brush-grown pastures, to frozen 
swamps, there to gather.for my- 
self the Christmas greens and to 
cut the Christmas tree. 

Not even when the tremulous 
whistle of the bluebird and the 
robin’s hopeful challenge awaken 
in all men that indefinable unrest 
which is the re-creating spirit of 
the Spring, is the longing to get 
back to the soil, more insistent, 
the call, nay, the command of the 
mother of mothers, less to be re- 
sisted than when for the first time 
my eager nostrils drink in the 
balsam-laden air of the market- 
place, and my heart leaps to the 
first glimpse of the holly. 

- a 

Hope and promise are of the 
vernal awakening. Each new 
spring flower, each opening leaf 
proclaims the resurrection—an old 
life becomes new, and the heart of 
man, rejoicing, looks forward with 
eager unrest. Nature is in her 
gentlest mood, prodigal of flower 
and song, and none turn empty 
away. 

But in winter—ah, my good 
friend, shrug not your shoulders 
so, nor yet turn your coat collar 
higher about your ears, for Nature 
has reserved the gentlest of all her 
gifts—strength, vigor, inspiration, 
self-confidence, for this season of 
frost-locked earth, as presently I 
shall show you amid the Christmas 
greens. 

Strength begets strength, and 
vigor is the father of accomplish- 
ment. He must have both and he 

will be given of both who fares 

forth to select and cut his 
Christmas tree. Perchance 
the earth is snow-crusted. 
How the keen air sets the 


blood racing! Up through the 
cow lane and so into the lower 
pasture. Then on and up, still up 
to the old back pasture, the home 
of every vagrant bush and outcast 
shrub, of the ragamuffins and 
tatterdemalions, of the floral pari- 
ahs denied admission elsewhere. 
I know of nothing more exquisitely 
beautiful than the tangle of a brush- 
grown pasture under snow. The 
transformation is so complete, the 
metamorphosis so absolute, that 
not the smallest broken, sere, brown 
grass blade but has become a thing 
of beauty. 

Looking across the valley the 
blue white snow haze shrouds the 
far perspective, every one of its 
million crystals passing on in scin- 
tillating reflections the early morn- 
ing rays of the weakened sun. 
Such a glory of purity! Is it not 
inspiring ? 

- s 

Above, the pasture clings to the 
edge of the hardwoods, naked 
now, save for the ermine cloak 
carelessly flung by the chance of 
storm. They are interesting now 
for what they expose, but the deep, 
pulsating mystery which shrouded 
their cool depths in midsummer 
has vanished, and they are impo- 
tent to stir the imagination or to 
inspire any feeling other than a 
tolerant acceptance of them for 
what they have been and will be 
again. 

So faring through them we come 
to the evergreens—the hemlocks 
and the pines, with yonder a bal- 
sam. I confess to a feeling of 
reverential homage when before 
an ancient hemlock. There is 
nothing mawkish or sentimental 
about it. It is the tribute which 
sheer strength and courage, in 
whatever form, always has exacted 
and always will exact from man. 
In a lesser degree, I experience 
this same feeling toward the pine, 
the spruce, the cedar. The poet 
in addressing the hemlock, apos- 
trophized the whole race of north- 
ern evergreens. He _individual- 
ized, not merely for the sake of 
poetry, but because, above all 
others, the hemlock is the epitome 
of Nature’s highest expression— 
strong, indomitable, enduring, 
faithful. The earth frost-bound 
until it is as adamant, the very 
rocks split by this mighty force, 
it is still impotent to turn so much 
as one needle of the hemlock, rear- 
ing its graceful form in layers of 
sheltering green above a cranny in 
the rock wherein it would seem 
that hardly could a shrub gain foot- 
hold. Under the burden of the 
winter storms it stands, a marvel 
of beauty, a pyramid of white. 
What tree of all its fellows could 
bear that enormous weight? Not 
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one and come through unscathed as will this veteran 
of the mountain side. 
” o 

Yielding under necessity but not breaking, bending 
but regaining its natural poise the instant the load is re- 
moved, yielding nothing to the heat of summer and 
less to the frost of winter, the hemlock is, in all seasons, 
—faithful. I feel better for an hour amid the hemlocks— 
uplifted, stronger of spirit and courage. Who can look 
upon one of these three soldiers in the forefront of 
the battle and not feel the better? 

But we are after the tree of trees—the tree of merri- 
ment and good cheer, of kindly thought and loving gift. 
Which shall it be? Yonder balsam, redolent and spicy, 
is of about the right height and size, and its branches 
have just the required stiffness. Lacking a balsam, I 
confess to a leaning toward the hemlock, as you may 
have surmised, although it is not a general favorite be- 
cause of lack of stiffness in its branches. This, however, 
is no detriment in my eyes, and is more than offset by 
the beauty of shape and inviting appearance of the flat 
spreading branches whereon candles will appear against 
the dark green, like some exquisite fruit. 

a * 

The white pine also makes a most beautiful tree for 
the Yuletide, its soft, feathery foliage and general open 
appearance producing a charming effect under the skill- 
ful hands of the trimmer. The fir is a favorite because 
of its uniform shape and a certain stiffness. I own to 
something more than a mere feeling of regret when I see 
the woodman’s ax lay low a giant of the forest, something 
akin to'a sense of personal loss. But in the cutting of 
the Christmas tree, no regret finds place, but rather a 
gladness of spirit that a tree worthy of so beautiful a 
service is to be found—a feeling that an honor is con- 
ferred alike on tree and those for whose happiness the 
sacrifice has been made. 

_ + 


So with the tree securely lashed to the sled, not for- 


getting a liberal supply of hemlock branches for roping | 


and trimming, we will away to the edge of the swamp, 
where, amid tangled brush, we will find, under the snow, 
the ground or princess pine, as certain of the lycopo- 
diums are called. If we knew not the exact place of 
their abiding we would go away empty-handed because 
of the snow, but, knowing, we kick away the white cover- 
ing to reveal these club mosses (for that is how the bot- 
anist classes them) as cheerfully green as if it had been 
June instead of December. Tenaciously the rootlets 
cling to the frozen earth, but as we pull and they come 
up, yard on yard, there comes, with them a suggestive 
odor of leaf mold, an earthiness wholly of the earth 
earthy, that is wholesome. These greens will form into 
ropes and wreaths, retaining their splendid color far 
into the winter. 
a” * 


Another Christmas green there is,—the laurel on the 
mountain sides; but it lacks the fearless, wholesome ap- 
pearance of the evergreen trees. However, it ropes very 
prettily, and finds a large place in brightening the home 
through the holiday. The smilax is too purely a south- 
ern plant to carry with it much of inspiration, and the 
mistletoe is so altogether lacking in beauty or character 
that, but for the pleasant myth surrounding it, it would 
find little place in Christmas decorating. 

Last comes the holly—the beautiful holly, not only 
green, but also in the full scarlet glory of fruition! Nearly 
all the holly in the market comes from the South, 
and the gathering of it is delightful beyond the telling. 

But in the North—for it grows in a few favored 
spots in New England—to have gathered it once at the 
Christmastide is to have come into the possession of 
memories which shall brighten even the brightest Christ- 
mas yet to come. Christmas without holly? Impos- 
sible! One of the brightest milestones along the trail 
of years is my first finding of the holly. We had tramped 
for hours through a snowy landscape, and then, sud- 
denly, in the heart of an oak wood, it flashed out upon 
us green and red—red and green, for it was beauty 
fruited. There it stood amid the naked oaks, shining 
against a background of pure white, a living exemplifi- 
cation of the spirit of the season—symbolic of cheerful- 
ness, strength, persistence, courage, faith! 

+ oe 

I always feel better for seeing the holly; its cheer is 
of the kind that enters the soul of man. Did you ever 
see a glum or sour face above a spray of holly? But 
you know it not, you of the city, of the busy mart and 
endless toil. You buy it and take it home, and for a 
day it brings cheer and gladness into your lives, and is 
then cast out. But you who have seen it grow, you 
who have sought it in the stinging December air, you 
know and understand, and have come into that blessed 
inheritance of fellowship with Nature such as can be 
his only who seeks for himself the Christmas greens. 
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Why Beans are so Rich | 
in Nitrogen 


#2 we ° 





ULL up a bean stalk and see why! 
Observe the little nodules clinging to its roots. 
These have the unique power to seize free Nitro- 

gen from the air and convert it into nitrates for the roots. 

This Nitrogen in turn ascends, through the stalks, to 
the pods, and accumulates, as Nitrogenous Proteid, in the 
Beans. 

That's why Beans are among the greatest of all Body- 
Builders. 
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Beans contain about 2} founds of Nitrogenous tissue 
and Muscle-making Proteid in every 100 pounds. 

Bread contains only 6% pounds, Bacon 8 pounds, 
Cream Cheese 8% pounds, Eggs 12% pounds and Beef- 
steak 20 founds per 100. 

So that Beans are a much more powerful food for body- 
building and repair than even Beef, Eggs, Bacon, or other 
foods of many times their price. ——— = 

Beans also contain three times as much Phosphorus as Cl aes 
Beef, 214 times as much as Eggs, and 4 times as much as 
Milk. 

Phosphorus, you know, is the food-factor which feeds 
Nerves and Brain, and which is used up in ¢hinking. x 

Beans also contain more of the Potash and Lime, from 4 | DE 
which Bone and Teeth are formed, than any other vege- , io 
table food. é . (PROCESS) 


Moreover, Beans, while being such magnificent Tissue, a 
Muscle and Bone builders, contain practically no Faz. ~ PORK 
(There is a broad hint in this for Americans with a NS eS. AND S*> 


tendency to stoutness. ) BEANS 
# we 


But, Beans, as usually served, have.their fault. zt WIT Ht 
That fault is a heavy surplus of useless Su/phur. TOMATO SAUCE 
This Sulphur turns into Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas ; 
when Beans are eaten. E 
And that Gas is what causes Flatulence, Colic, ‘‘wind 





And that is where the ‘‘Snider-Process’’ steps in—to 
eliminate such bean-faults. 

That Process not only extracts the bitter principle 
(Natural to all Beans) but makes them mellow, cheesy and 
firm to the tooth, while Jovous and absorbent, so the 
Stomach Fluids can readily penetrate and digest them. 

we #2 

The ‘‘Snider-Process,’’ in this way, doudb/es the digesti- 
bility of Beans without making them mushy, soft, split, 
squashed or discolored, like other brands of Pork and Beans. 

The forous nature of ‘‘Snider-Process’’ Beans also 
permits them to evenly absorb the delicious Snider Catsup 





in which they are immersed, with its dainty flavor of Seven If it is not detter than that dest, take 
Spices. this offer to your Grocer as authority to 
Buy a tin of ‘‘Snider-Process'’ Pork and Beans to-day. get yourmoney back. == ial 
Cut it open defore heating and compare its perfect whole- It is an offer worth while, isn't it? 
bean contents with the des¢ brand of Pork and Beans you THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
have ever before used. CINCINNATI, O. 
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TAUGHT PERSONALLY AND 
INDIVIDUALLY BY 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 


of large concern, who guarantees you a first-class 
drafting-room knowledge, experience and high 
salaried position in few months, home instruction. 
Complete Drawing Outfit, highest quality, free. 
Address Chief Draftsman, Dio. 15, 


VALUE, $13.85 
Engineers’ Equipment Co., (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. FREE TO MY STUDENTS 


Delivered at once 








THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business ; to obtain a good paying po- 
sition; to secure an increase in salary? Would you possess the 
capacity that directs and controls large business enterprises? If so, 
you should follow the example of hundreds of others who have 
prepared themselves for increase in salary through our assistance. 
OUR FREE BOOK “tev. te Became an 
F Expert Bookkeeper ’’ 
is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. It 
tells of a system of accounts by which you can learn 
c ping quickly at your own home, without loss of 
time or money. We guarantee it. It is a book of in- 
tense interest to those who aspire to success. To 
advertise our School and to help the ambitious, we are 
giving this book away without any condition whatever. 
t is absolutely free. Send your name and address and 
receive the book without cost. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
1458S, Commercial Building, - - MHochester, N. Y. 
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A comely fold for overcoatish weather. Corners 
a bit rounded. The "Slip-easy Band" makes scarf 
tying delightfully easy. Annoying struggles to center 
the tie are entirely avoided. 

The cotton collar finds a graveyard in the 
laundry. Its merciless wearing and tearing make 
short work of poor fabric. 

The Irish Linen used in "H & I" Collars 
positively assures durability of wear and a survival 
of the laundry*ordeal. 

2 for 25c. Quarter sizes. 
If your dealer won't supply you, we will) BOOKLET 
" Linen Facts" FREE for a postal. 
HENRY HOLMES & SON 
7Ol River St., Troy, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth Street 
CHICAGO, 207-211 Jackson Boulevard 








Profits ! 


You can start a business of your ovn 
—simple, certain and profitable in any 
locality, and with a trifling outlay for 
machinery ! 

Concrete Building Blocks are replac- 
ing brick, stoneand lumber everywhere, 
because more durable, ornamental and 
cheaper. May be manufactured any- 
where, at half the cost of brick, and 
yet pay the manufacturer a profit of 
one hundred per cent! 


IDEAL 


Concrete Machines 


assure a business of wonderful profits to 
any man, without the necessity of previ- 
ous experience. One man can do all the 
work, starting the business on little capi- 
tal, and on as small a scale as desired. 

The Ideal Concrete Machine is simple, 
rapid and adaptable. Has nocogs, chains, 
wheels or gears to wear out, and will pos- 
itively last a lifetime. Makes blocks with 
plain, tooled or ornamental face, or 
natural stone effect. 

Write for catalogue and complete details 
of the most profitable and certain‘y suc- 
cessful business for the man .with. small 
capital. It’s freely yours for the asking. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CoO., 
Dept. A South Bend, Ind. 














His Queen is also crowned 





How vcw more inspiring it would be if the New 
Year were born with the spring, and we felt its 
newness in our veins and an awakened interest in life! 
Father Time’s dictators, however, having decreed that 
we shall say ‘‘ Happy New Year” in midwinter, let us 
say it with good grace. The fascination of watching 
the Old Year out and the New Year in will never die. 
It is forlorn and lonesome to sit by the fading embers 
of one’s hearth alone and keep the vigil, so, if you 
would be a truly good neighbor, open wide your doors 
to neighbors and house guests for a “Watch Party,” 
New Year’s Eve. The 

- holiday decorations are 

"Uy WO P still in place, so there need 

‘AT f be no extra expense for 

| these, unless you wish to 

, carry out the Chinese New 
Year idea. Even so, you 
can easily make flags and 
wall banners of cheap red 
paper and can borrow lan- 
terns, while firecrackers 
and torpedoes for the little 
folks will not cost\a great 
sum. ‘Take the boys into 
your confidence, and ar- 
range a brush- heap, cov- 
ered with inflammable ma- 
terial, for a big surprise 
bonfire at midnight. If 
you secure some red, 


Looking up data 

















white, and blue fire used 
in tableaux, the effect will 
be prettier. A flag to be raised to the top of a ‘flagstaff, 
by means of a small pulley wheel and ropes, can be 
fixed by the boys, who will enjoy the work. Supply 
the boys with tin horns and whistles and manufacture 
a chime with the bells at your command. 

It will be better for the very little children and the 
older persons, unused to late hours, if you serve your 
supper early in the evening, following it, if you wish, 
with hot coffee or mulled cider later on, The appetite 
is surfeited with the goodies of Christmas week, there- 
fore let your menu be simple—assorted sandwiches, 
coffee and chocolate, and ginger, molasses, or sponge 
cake. If you care to take the 
trouble, have small cakes with the 
date “£1907,” in colored icing or 
nut meats on top. Place bowls of 
apples where the guests can help 
themselves. Pit the younger against 
the older guests in a spelling match, 
or old songs versus new, or arrange 
tables with the different Christmas 
games for a salamagundi party. 
Ask each to tell about the happiest 
day of the past year, and have 
“Confessions,” each confessing his 
chief fault, the one he intends to 
“swear off” from during 1907. At 
a few minutes before midnight 
have the big bonfire started, so it 
will burst into flame when twelve 
o’clock sounds. Lead the guests 
there, and start the horns, whistles, 
and bells. Coach the young people 
to start singing “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” as the flag is raised; 
then let all-join hands around the 
bonfire and sing ‘ America,” and 
“Auld Lang Syne,’ ending with 
“Happy New Year” greetings. 

Welcome the approaching season 
with social plans; then each succeed- 
ing month will find you prepared. 





Only five minutes more 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Seeing the Old Year Out 


A New Year’s House Party 


BY LAURA A. SMITH 
Illustrated by Harriet Adair Newcomb 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Twelfth Night (Epiphany) which falls on Janury 6, 
was the Old Christmas, before the present calendar 
was adopted. It is celebrated in foreign countries as 
the feast of the Three Wise Men, or three kings. There 
is a Twelfth Night cake, with twelve candles to rep- 
resent the apostles, and a King and Queen preside over 
the feasting and dancing. Twelfth Night revels are not 
well-established in this country, but they can be made 
pleasant affairs for young people still enjoying their 
college vacation of two weeks. To prepare for Twelfth 
Night, first bake a cake, richly spiced and filled with 
nuts. Before pouring the batter into the pan, add a 
bean. When the cake is baked and re dy to cut, add 
the twelve white candles as a decoration. Make a 
crown of gilt paper and cardboard, and also prepare a 
fruit punch for the loving cup. 

The first event of the evening is the cutting of the 
cake by the hostess. This is made an elaborate cere- 
mony, with a grand march and softly played music. 
Each guest receives a slice of cake and the one to 
whom, the bean falls is the King of the evening The 
King is crowned with appropriate nonsense, selects his 
Queen, who is also crowned, and his Gentlemen-in- 
Waiting, and the Queen names her Maids of Honor. 
The King and Queen demand strict obedience, and are 
the leaders of the games or dancing. 

Bean-bag games will come in nicely for Twelfth 

Night romping. If you have never made bean bags 
for the children, this is ; 
a good time to Jearn. 
Cut squares of denim 
or ticking, six inches or 
larger, as the children 
direct. Use light colors, 
white being best of all, 
so the bags can be seen 
in a dim light. Fill 
loosely with beans as 
softer bags are easier 
to catch and to throw 
than the hard ones. 
For a bean-bag race, 
divide your party into 
two sides with captains. 
Draw four squares, 
each one-foot square, 
at each end of the line 
of players. Place the bags in the squares at the 
top of each line and station one player by each square. 
These players must not stoop or touch a bag until the 
command, “ Go,” is given. Then each tries as quickly 
as possible to carry the bags from the top square, one 
at a time, and place them on the bottom square on his 
side. No bag must touch the sides of the squares. 
Both players go on a run, and the side scores whose 
player transfers the bags first. The second two players 
carry the bags back to the top squares. Fast music 
accelerates the race, so does the cheering of the sides. 
“ Bean Bag Catcher” is a game that gives good excuse 
for a romp. Two players face a captain, who holds 
the bean bag. He suddenly drops it and one player 
grabs it and tries to reach his own ranks with it. If 
caught, he joins the enemy’s ranks. The tossing games 
are many and require but little ingenuity to plan. In 
one, the players, with bags in hand, turn their backs 
and toss the bags over their heads to the other players, 
who must catch them without 
moving their feet; or, the lines may 
face. One side holds the bags and 
tosses them across with the right 
hand, and opposites must catch 
with the right hand and send them 
back to the pitchers. This throw- 
ing and returning counts one point 
for each side. This may be varied 
by throwing and catching with 
the left hand, or by throwing and 
catching with both. 

Supper follows this romp, then 
the final Twelfth Night ceremony. 
All Christmas greens must be taken 
down and burned on the yule log, 
or hearth, lest bad fortune follow 
you during the coming year. The 
King or Queen lays the last wreath 
on the flame with this adjuration, 
that all must, during this ceremony, 
banish grudges held over from the 

ast year and live in peace and 
alt during the coming one. 
The “loving cup” of grape juice, 
fruit punch, or mulled cider is 
passed from lip to lip, each mak- 
ing a wish for the New Year. If 
this is done in the true spirit, it is 
really an impressive ceremony. 
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Baking the 
cake 
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A ‘‘BURNS’’ ANNIVERSARY 

Of course you will celebrate ‘‘ Bobbie” Burns’s 
birthday ahniversary, January twenty-fifth. Have a 
family celebration, if there is no society of Scots to 
mark the sweet singer’s feast. Welcome anniversaries 
of literary lights and statesmen which shall send your 
young people to the bookcase to look up dates and 
events. You little realize how you thus stamp upon 
their impressionable minds knowledge they will be glad 
to possess in later years. Ask each child to learn 
one of Burns’s best loved poems, or a Scotch song. 





Use plaid ribbons and imitation heather in the decora- | 
tion of your supper table, and prepare as many Scotch 


dishes for your menu as youcan. Some good Scotch 
neighbor will help you out. Let young and old join in 
a Burns programme of readings, recitations, and songs, 
and hornpipes, to the music of imitation bagpipes. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING ‘‘ SHOWER”’ 


The midwinter bride elect comes in for her share of | 


pre-nuptial entertainments. 
in planning a small afternoon company for Margaret, 
a January bride, suggest a Christmas stocking ‘“‘shower,”’ 


When Bess asks your aid | 


to be given during holiday week while college girls are | 


at home. As the guests who gather at bridal ‘‘showers” 


are the close friends of the bride elect, do not send | 
formal invitations, but write little notes asking the girls | 


to come to the Christmas Stocking Shower. Suggest 
to the different ones suitable little objects: things to be 
used in darning, cotton silk, needles, thimble bag and 
emery, markers, wooden forms for drying stockings— 
none of these need be expensive. If the girls wish 
a more handsome gift, let each contribute a small sum 
and make the gift a pair of silk stockings, the color of 
the wedding gown, or a box of lisle ones. Wrap each 


gift in red and green tissue paper in fancy shapes, and | 


ask each giver to inclose an original verse prophesying 
domestic bliss or woe for the bride elect. Prepare a lit- 
tle booklet of water-color paper, cut into stocking shape, 
with red paper cover tied with tiny red ribbons. Have 


a different girl write on each page a bit of stocking lore. | 


One may tell how to darn neatly, another give different 
uses for old stocking tops, or how to wash fine stock- 
ings, etc. For individual favors use little red gauze 
stockings filled with red candies. In one put an inex- 
pensive ring for the next bride. 

Plan so that the guest of honor will arrive a short 
time after the others, and have the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus” 
from ‘‘Lohengrin”’ played softly when she enters and 
while she is removing her wraps. As she enters the 
parlor, it should peal forth loudly, while the girls join 
in an original verse composed in her honor, sung to its 
melody. For a contest, play the game of “Hearts,” 
or each girl can recite a romantic poem, sing a love 





ballad, or enact, in pantomime, incidents in the life | 


Place 
“shower” in a large, red stocking, of 


and courtship of the guest of honor. 
gifts for the 


sateen or cr€pe tissue paper, and hang it ona chimney | 


mantel in some other room, concealed from view. Ask 
the bride elect to find her Christmas stocking by following 
a small trail of rice, which leads in and out of the rooms, 
upstairs and downstairs and out on the porch, if the 
weather permits. The. pianist should play a medley of 
Christmas carols softly while the bride elect follows the 
trail, increasing in volume as she approaches it, and 
ending in Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March” when 
she finds it and opens the gifts and reads the verses. 

Over the dining table suspend a Chinese umbrella or 
fancy parasol decorated with red and green crépe tissue 
paper. 
and from the edge suspend the stocking favors. In 
the center of the table have a pedestal. An inverted 
glass vase, wound with smilax, will do for this, and, 
standing on it, a doll in bridal finery. Near the base 
of the pedestal you can place a small boy doll kneeling 
on a tiny white satin cushion, if you wish a touch of 
fun. Light the table with four candles, with shades of 
white water-color paper decorated with tiny wreaths 
of red hearts. With smilax form a garland from candle- 
stick to candlestick, ending with a red bow on each stick. 

Serve your favorite fruit salad, in orange shells cut 
to represent flower petals, a sweet wafer, fruit gelatine, 
in different colored layers and with the top layer of 
custard flavored with pounded macaroons, and whipped 
cream with rose flavor. On the miniature bride’s cake 
trace the initials of the bride elect in silver candies. 
Serve chocolate and grape juice to drink. Whirl the 
umbrella above the table and let each girl grab a stock- 
ing favor. 


Hang it by a wire so that it will twirl easily, - 


the | 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business during the 
past year. Let me call your attention at this time to a few things regard- 
ing The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 

Every contract with it will be carried out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by independent 
expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a conservative basis. 

Loans have been venified ; liabilities have been measured; bad ac-* 
counts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has been 
increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further increase can be 
relied upon. This will in time result in larger profits to policyholders, 
even if not reflected in this year's dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of New 
York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every safeguard that a 
wise Legislature could devise to protect policyholders. They restrict the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. They provide that expenses shall 
be kept within proper limits and control the cost of new business. They 
prevent rebating and political and other blackmail. They prevent many 
questionable things that insurance companies have done heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the hall-mark 
of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the policy- 
holders. It understands thoroughly that the best advertisement it can 
have is a satished constituency. The effort of the present adminis- 
tration will be to make this Society the best life insurance company 
in the world. 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. If you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the insurance you already have, you are doing your 
family an injustice if you do not take it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both men and 
women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and women 
need apply. For such there is a splendid opportunity. 

A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the average 
man than any other contract he ever makes. Therefore the necessity for 
great care in selecting a company in which to insure or a company to 
represent. Safety ro strength are paramount to everything else. We in- 
tend to keep the Equitable the safest and strongest company in the world. 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insurance or an agency. 


.PAUL MORTON, President. 
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‘Are Your Sox Insured? 


‘*That’s the second pair of sox 
I’ve gone through inside of a 
’ week. No matter what I pay 
a 


for them, they seem to wear 
» . . 
» out just as quickly. Guess 
t I’ll have to start wearing 
leather stockings.”’ 

Small wonder ourfriend 
/ is disgusted. He hasa 
right to expect value and 
comfort for his money. 
And he would get it, too, 
if he only knew of Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 
By a new process of 
combining certain 
yarns, we are able 
to manufacture 
hose which are not only most comfortable and 
attractive in appearance, but which we guar 
antee to wear six months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


**We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof 
Stockings that they will need no darning for 6 months. If they 
st i, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided — 
are returned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer. 


You pay no more for them than the ordinary kind, but 
get five to ten times longer service. 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


Men's Holeproof Women’s Holeproof 
Sox Stockings 



















st colors—Black; Tan (light 


4 Fast colors — Black; Tan, 
dark); Pearland Navy Blue. 


( Sizes 8 to 11. Extra reinforced 
Sizes 9 to 12. E gyptian Cotton garter sees. Egyptian Cotton, 
(med lium or light weight) sold Sold only in boxes containing 


y in boxes containing six six pairs of one size—asso! 
pairs of one size—assorted col- 
or 


colors if desired—six months’ 
f desired—6 months’ guar- 


uarantee with each ir. 
er box of six $).00 


pairs — 








ante e, ticket with each § $].50 
pair. Per boxofsix pairs" pAirs.....c...ccccecceees 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof Hos- 
lery. If your’s doesn’t, we'll supply you 
direct, shipping charges prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Look for our trade 
mark—don’t let any dealer deceive you 
with inferior goods. 


Write for Free Booklet 


If you want to know how to do away 
with darning and discomfort, read what 
delighted wearers say. The booklet is eat 
free for the asking. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
| 516 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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A YEAR intte 


REAL ESTATE 
>) URS EDA RY 


We will teach zon by mail the Real Estate, Generel Brokerage, 





and Insurance business and appoint yo! 
SPECIAL R EPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and marge 5 coepemeire real estate and brokerage 
—— ny in 000 20 $10 
Representatives are. on king $3,000 a year without 
any investment of capital Fesatees 7 be nnities open to you. 


By our system you can make money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present oceupation. A thorough Com- 
mercial Law Course free to each Representative. 


Write for 62 page book free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 409 Reaper Bik., CHICAGO 
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YOU CAN EARN $20 to $50 Per Week 


L earn Photography or Photo- “engraving 


ve in the world where these paying professions are taught su 
y T ie and living Siusaipombes Endorsed by the Tetecnational 
ation of Photo-engravers, and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
tog placed in good positions. Write for catalog and specify the course in 

are interested. Address 
LL. HM. | a 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAP 

BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGKAVING 

961 WABASH AVENUE, EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 





"4 5 TiAl Stoscription to SD 
Trial Subscr' ° / / 

In thisillustra ational & alii} nee: 
weekly all the really important 
news of the world is stated pone yen roe 
ly, for busy readers—a variety of gene: 
ed. It is sincere, sane, wholesome, interestin, ng 










newspaper for the home. $1 year; es placeof: 
costing $2 to ¢4. Try it,13 w: for 16c, Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C. 








The People’s Lobby 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
[Concluded from page 18| 


announcement in Success MAGAZINE, and I congratu- 
late you for originating the plan. Everyone who talks 
to me about it considers it thoroughly practical and of 
great importance. Yours very truly, R.M. ALLEN. 


Here is another letter, which is so interesting 
that it also demands some space. The writer 
is vice president of the J. D. Williams & Brother 
Company, of Scranton, Pennsylvania: 


SCRANTON, Pa. 
Editor, SuccESS MAGAZINE: 

We inclose herewith our “mite” to help along the 
cause as has been presented in Success MAGAZINE. 

We have long wished to see some such move take on 
tangible form. In the hands of competent and ex- 
perienced practical men this move should become such 
a power for good to the common weal as has never been 
known before. Permit us to urge the selection of men 
who are thoroughly practical and in close touch with 
current events on your Governing Board. Our ex- 
perience convinces us that we are suffering more by far 
than many appreciate, from what has been “done to 
us” by lawyers and “has-beens.” 

Take, as one instance, the new pure food law, it 
abounds in many absolutely impractical restrictions 
while ignoring others that should have been placed 
therein. 

As a member of our City Council, we are amazed 
at the indifference of our own citizens. Measures are 
crowded through that if properly exposed by the “‘lime- 
light of publicity” would never dare be presented. We 
have found the same true of our State Legislature— 
almost impossible to so much as secure a hearing unless 
you could afford an expensive lobby to compete with 
other large vested interests who purposely occupy the 
center of the stage. This being out of the question for 
the most part by those directly affected, compels their 
submission very often to unjust and burdensome con- 
ditions equally distributed. 

Nothing is too good for Americans, provided what 
they receive is for value given. In our President’s 
phrase,—“ A square deal,” no more, no less, to every 
man, rich or poor. D. L. Morcan. 


And this from an attorney, of Washington, 

oe ye 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

I am much interested in the proposed People’s 
Lobby suggested in your. October number, as well 
also in the article by Mr. Needham in the same number. 
In the language of the day, this “looks good” to me. 

The proposition is not only worthy of consideration, 
but it. also thoroughly deserves to be put into active, 
energetic operation. 

I am inclosing check, National Park Bank, New York, 
for $5.00 and wish the movement every success. 

Joun B. DatsH. 


The People’s Lobby ‘“‘looks good” to a great 
many other professional men, Mr. Daish. 
They are writing from every corner of the 
country to tell us so, and to give to the fund. 

The next two letters are striking examples 
of the right spirit. The first—and, by the way, 
it was the very first contribution following the 
October announcement—was sent from the 
writing-room of a New York department store; 
the second, dashed off on a picture post-card 
and slipped into an envelope, was written on a 
train, ‘“‘between Elmira and Binghamton, New 
York.” ‘ 

GRANTWOOD, N. J. 
Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

The movement suggests a millennium. One dollar 

inclosed. W. D. 
York, PA. 
Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

Have just read about the People’s Lobby. Inclosed 
find $1.00, and am sorry I can’t send more, as I am 
paying off a large debt, but I want to have a part in 
so good a work. Have no paper here, but this card 
will answer, being a picture of the home of our be- 
loved “ Mark Twain,” who is, I see, on the Governing 
Committee of the People’s Lobby. JAs..O. FIELD. 

Another good short one comes from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

Simply as one of the people, and in sympathy with 
your movement for honesty and publicity, I herewith 
inclose you a dollar bill for ‘the People’s Lobby. 

H. P. GERALD. 

It is a pleasure to read these letters. They 
tell better than anything that could be said by 


| the editors of this magazine what a. big thing 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


(The same as 1 have over 5,000 others) 


No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation. If you are ood 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will 
teach you the Real Estate, General Broker- 
age and Insurance Business thoroughly by 
mail and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and assist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income 
of $3,000, to $5,000 annually. 
I will help you establish a business of 

your own and become your own boss. 

No business, trade or profession in 
the world offers better opportunities to 
progressive men; our practical sys- 
tem of co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never 

ore drea: of; we furnish our 
representatives large weekly lists of 
choice, salable properties and actual 
bonafide customers and afford them 
the constant advice and co-opera- 
tion of our powerful organization 
with over 5,000 assistants. 

This is an unusual = rtunity =~ 
men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. Valuable book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today. 


Address Either Office 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
Nat’t Co-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 

462 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 
462 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


























mateurs as well as Profes- 
sional Poult: men aided Oy — 
an 
Saving, Automatic Features of 


CYPHERS 


Incubators and Brooders 
obtain most successful hatches of CHICKS — that Live. 
FREE—New 260 page Guide to Poultry Profit with Chapters 

on Broilers, Roasters and Capons; Successful Chick Rearing, 

Profitable Chicken Farming and other Important Poultry 

Information. 500 Illustrations. Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 

Manufacturers of Everything for Poultrymen. 

Buffalo, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, California, London, Eng. 

Winners of the Gold Medals at Pan-American, World’s Fair 
and Lewis and Clark Expositions. 




















< Biweto 
ao? 


No pinching, shaking, 
tilting, or dropping off. 
Shapes to fit any nose. Mountings 
guaranteed for one year. 
At all opticians’ Send for book. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. N, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 








Do You Get the Returns 


from your Business Letters you look for? 
If you do not, they may lack something ¢o make 
them convincing. 


Sherwin Cody’s New Book 


SUCCESS 


IN LETTER WRITING 
will help solve the problem. 

Of All Booksellers, 75 cents, postpaid. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and a genegenm 
Read LUNG and MUSCLE CULTURE most 
instructive book ever published on the vital ‘subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. ee si already sold. 
Correct and insorrect breathi ~ Veg bed by dia- 
grams, = pooray sent on te - pt of to Cents. 
ECK NN, BR. 8 
838 Bristol ‘Bids, -» 500 Sth Ave., a York 




















Forty courses of 
ws inNormal, 
~ Busi- 
y= and Phar- 
y= - c 7 Wehere 
ve 
been affiliated with Borthwestern University since I 15; — 
in our advanced redite 





an 
without examination; instreotion also in lower grades of work. 
We offer four annual $100 scholarships in the wacom } for best 
work done in our correspondence courses. Instructors college 
gr with 1 teaching experience. Tequirics | invi 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
374-382 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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the People’s Lobby is. They make it plain, 
in a word, that this is a People’s lobby. It is 


| °. Pp 
tae () How the Conklin Pen 
for the people, of the people. The people | 4 
must play a considerable part in its support. FE {} It if 
It is solely to the people and their interests | t S hol & 


that the work of the Lobby is pledged. 

W pipe “4 a ' ee The Conklin Self-Filling Fountain Pen really is self-filling. It is just as 
to hear from the farmer. He is the man who has | 3 simple as dipping an ordinary steel pen in an ink well. The ink reservoir inside 
the least opportunity to keep himself informed on | the barrel of the Conklin Pen is made of soft rubber. The principle of filling 
political questions. The local newspapers and Hy) of pe ge. the nang pers. Rom bulb on the bothersome dropper with 
weeklies, he is so often compelled to read, are “seeagstegoen an old-fashioned fountain pen. 


seldom prosperous enough to be independent | Conklin’ S pan Self- ; Fountain Pen 


of the men who advertise. The patent-medicine 
exposures have made that plain. And so he | 
has taken to reading the magazines. He is 


is the perfected fountain pen. As A illustration shows, a pressure of 


the thumb on the Crescent-Filler compresses the reservoir inside 


given to thinking, when he has time for it; and Hi f the barrel of the pen. ‘The pressure released, the pen is full, ready to 
he wants to know the truth. The following 1 write. No complicated parts, nothing to take apart, nothing to lose, 
letter is a fair sample of what he has to say about AN nothing to get out of order. The same movement that fills the pen 


cleans it. ‘The writing qualities are unequalled. The flow of ink 
perfect from the first stroke to the last dot. Look for the Crescent-Filler. 
It identifies the Conklin Pen and protects you against substitutes. 


TWO WAYS TO GET A CONKLIN—Buy from your dealer if he handles the Conklin—Best deal- 
ers o_o. tationers—Jewelers—D rugyist, handle it. If your dealer does not, we will rend you 
Some, lila tad" catalogue, ei ing full description that you tay of cod pndargtand the superior 

ogue, DP an ‘st t uperi 
a ey ee Be RN 
Send s' © aid us in selec 
teens your hand. geasy tos on guaranteed. or money refunded ied. 


the People’s Lobby. The writer of this one 
incloses five dollars: 
Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

I waited with much interest during September for 
the October number of Success MAGAZINE. I was 
very anxious to see the plan of the People’s Lobby. 

It seems very hard to elect honest men to Congress THE CONKLIN PEN Manhattan Buildi Ohi 
but I think the People’s Lobby will solve the problem. C0, 415 p Tolede, U.S. A. 

. : J - ? New York. Chicago. Denver. Oakland,Cal. London,Eng. Melbourne, Aus. 

I like your magazine because you are fighting the 3 

. 5 r . . Creseent-Filler g@~ 
men who are against the interests of the people. As e 
‘ a farmer I have n’t much time to think about anything 
but the management of the farm, but nevertheless we 
are intensely interested when we see a.magazine like 
yours going after the bad men in Congress. 
OnLy A FARMER. 


The Reservoir 
compressed 





And another of the many plain citizens who 
are contributing has this to say: | 
KEARNEY, NEB. 


Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 


Please find inclosed one dollar for the People’s 
Lobby, sent by a farmer. | 
Still another, ‘‘from Missouri:” eC Og 


Farr HAVEN, Mo. 


Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

Inclosed find a dollar for your undertaking. Here ’s 
“power to your elbow!” 

Turn on the searchlight, and let the people know 
the whole truth about our national legislators and their 
legislative doings, not-doings and won’t-doings. | 

Lucius Goss. 

A rancher, of Oregon, makes a suggestion 
which the founders of. the Lobby, in the rush of 
organizing the Cominittee and getting subscrip- og > ON THE HORN 
tions, had not thought of for themselves. Like as —“ 
the Lobby itself it is so simple and so extremely / i. 
effective in outline, that it is hard to see how 
anybody missed thinking of it: 

QUINTON, OREGON. 
Editor, SuccESS MAGAZINE: 

It is with great pleasure that the undersigned, a 

rancher, incloses his dollar for this grand cause and 


wishes you God’s aid. 
I would respectfully suggest that an organization of ON THE RECORD 
the subscribers be formed at the proper time and that 4 
they should agree to pay a stated sum yearly for the 
perpetuation of the Lobby. 
Every honest American could be relied upon and ‘els 
there are millions of them. 
The Lobby will do more to retard the growth of the 7 H E 
various “isms” bordering upon chimerical inclination 
than all else. CHARLES EDWARD Brown. CABINE TY- 
There was a hint of Mr. Brown’s thoughtful 
suggestion in Mr. Irwin’s letter, in which he 
says that the Lobby will hear from him ‘‘again 
and again” if it “does anything worth while.” 
Others, we find, are writing to the same effect. 
Read this one, for example: ; ‘| aa 
BurFato, N: Y. Look for the, Dog-mark of Victor Quality and youl 
Editor, SuccEsS MAGAZINE: ? 
I want, as one individual, to thank you for the article 
on the People’ s Lobby and for the idea. I am still 
only a prospective multi-millionaire but will cheerfully 


subscribe a dollar, and will promise — it will not be 
the last. F. E. WILLIAMS. 


get the full Victor tone and Records of the greatest 


operatic and popular singers, the greatest quartettes, 


And this—still more to the ie . 
WENATCHEE, WASE. orchestras, bands, soloists, and the greatest enter 
Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

The People’s Lobby is just what is needed, and what 
we must have! And while there are those who can con- 
tribute larger sums to start the ball rolling, (and main- 
tain, as well,) here’s my first dollar for an annual VICTO! 
subsc tiption, that we, and the members of the People’s 
Lobby inay be assured of a permanent fund, to sustain 
a permanent undertaking. 

The annual subscription proposition of one dollar 
(or more), will lend an abiding interest in and to the 


tainers of every sort in the world. 
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Misses’ 
Dresses. 


Effective designs and ex- 
sive fashions in misses’ 
girls’ suits and dresses. 


Made in the finest man- 
ner from fabrics delightfully 
attractive in weave, color- 
ings and texture. 


Many dainty and inex- 
pensive styles as well as the 
most elaborate and exquisite 
productions. 






Illustrated 
Catalogue 


listing over 20,000 items 
for the complete outfitting 
of the young, mailed to any 
home, upon receipt of four 
cents to pay postage. 


Our Mail Order Depart- 
ment makes long distance 
shopping convenient. Every 
order receives the personal 
attention of an experienced 
house shopper. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 


Address Dept. 27 60-62 West 23d Street 


= NEW YORK 























AnImitation takes for its 
Pattern the Real Article 


@ There was never an imitation made 
of an imitation. Imitators always 
counterfeit the genuine article. The 
genuine is what you ask for, because 
genuine articles are the advertised 
ones. Imitations are not advertised, 
but depend for their business on the 
ability of the dealer to sell you some- 
thing claimed to be “just as good” 
| when you ask for the genuine, be- 
cause he makes more profit on the imi- 
tation. Why accept imitations when 
you can get the genuine by insisting? 


Refuse Imitations. Get what you ask for. 


























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


undertaking, not secured by temporary or occasional 
sums donated. 

Here’s to the People’s Lobby, with a hearty 
Godspeed!—and a cheer for the originator, Henry 
Beach Needham, and the promoter, SuccEss Maca- 
ZINE, for their effective efforts in introducing and sus- 
taining the movement! O. V. WALLACE. 


The idea, like the Lobby (as Mr. Daish put 
it) “looks good.” And as this is a people’s 
lobby, we cheerfully pass it on to the people, 
which means all of you—every reader, and all 
the acquaintances of every reader. Let us hear 
how it strikes you. It may be that a People’s 
Lobby League can be started in every town, 
and more than one in every city. There is no 
danger that too much money will be raised, yet 
awhile. The Lobby can easily spend $25,000 
a year, even more, and a permanent endowment 
fund of several hundred thousand dollars is 
the surest and safest source for those dollars. 
Read this one, and you will catch the same 
enthusiastic spirit at work: 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

I am one of the thousands that have read witha 
deep responsive interest your plan for a People’s 
Lobby. It commends itself to all true patriots. When 
capital makes its avaricious onslaughts and enacts 
pernicious legislation against the rights, interests, and 
liberties of the common people, then it is high time 
that they by definite plan and effective organization 
not only repeal such high-handed class legislation, but 
also take aggressive steps for the protection and per- 
petuity of their natural rights. Standing for right and 
justice, the movement is bound to succeed. 

I heartily indorse all that has been said in the recent 
articles in SUCCESS MAGAZINE. It appeals to me 
deeply. I am glad some plan for the support of the 
Lobby was mentioned, and I inclose my check for $25. 

T. L. CAMPBELL. 

Well, the letters are heaped on all sides of me 
as I write. I should like to quote them all, but 
a few brief extracts will have to do. A telegraph 
operator, Elias N. Stoner, of Rowenna, Pa., 
says,’in sending his dollar: “I ‘have called 
the attention of several persons to your article 
in the October number of Success MAGAzINe, 
and you can look for other contributions through 
my efforts. I am working on a comparative- 
ly small salary, but I shall contribute more 
later.” 

“Excuse paper in a mountain resort hotel,” 
says Charles Cramer, of Knoxville, Tenn., “‘and 
find inclosed one dollar for People’s Lobby.” 

“‘Inclosed please find my minute contribu- 
tion of $3.00 toward the ‘corruption fund’ which 
is to establish a lobby for the ‘special interests’ 
of an army of common citizens who have here- 
tofore had very inadequate representation in 
Washington.” This is from Dr. O. P. Ohl- 
macher, of Detroit. 

D. C. Smith, ‘‘one of the common people,”’ 
of Kansas City, speaks to the point. ‘‘ My best 
wishes go with this venture. I send my dollar, 
and wish I could send a thousand.” An exceed- 
ingly modest “‘reader, of Wisconsin,” says: 
“T’ll try to get some more dollars for this.” 

I conclude with a thoughtful letter from 
Cleveland: 


Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

I send herewith a draft for $25.00 for the work of the 
People’s Lobby. I am teaching Civics and Economics 
in the Cleveland Central High School, and have read with 
great interest the accounts of your plans. The scheme 
is so simple and so desirable that it seems a wonder no 
one thought of it before. It seems as though a large 
part of our control over government must come from 
supervision of the action of officials by trained specialists 
employed by volunteer organizations. What some of 
our municipal associations have been able to accomplish 
for our city governments and what the Chicago Legis- 
lative Voters’ League is seeking to do for the Illinois 
Legislature, shows the success of the method. It is 
surprising no one thought of applying the same method 
to the national government. 

Of course all turns on the characters of the men on 
whom the real work of your organization will rest, and 
the degree of popular confidence they will command, 
but I think there can be little doubt that you will choose 
wisely. CHARLES E. OZANNE. 


The issue is now defined! The corporations 
don’t seem to want the People’s Lobby. The 
people, apparently, do want it. The time has 
come to take sides. 
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AT THE PLAY 


The New Themes of the Dramatists 
By Porter Emerson Browne 


IKE green oases on the desert theatrical, three plays 

stand out prominently this fall—“The Great Divide,” 
“Nurse Marjorie,” and “The Red Mill.” The first 
of these, a play in three acts, by William Vaughn 
Moody, was produced by Henry Miller at the Princess 
Theater, the leading réles being taken by Mr. Miller 
and Miss Margaret Anglin, who are supported by a 
company that is eminently excellent. A word of praise 
for the quality of the production is not amiss. 

The basic theme of the piece is not particularly new. 
But the treatment it has received at the hands of Mr. 
Moody lifts it to far heights of drama and poesy. It 
is the soul struggle of two warring characters, both 
innately good, but one roughened with the crudeness 
of almost barbarism, the other polished with the re- 
finement of ultra-civilization. Briefly, it is the story 
of a woman who sells herself under the law to the least 
repulsive of three miscreants, to save herself from the 
other two. In the end, the primitive soul of the man 
becomes refined under the influence of right living and 
right thinking; and the woman gains a mental per- 
spective that compels her to estimate at their true 
value the qualities that her New England conservatism 
had touched with the dull colors of abhorrence and 
hate. It would be far easier to say too little than too 
much in praise of the acting of both Mr. Miller and 
Miss Anglin. Mr. Miller was simple, natural, and 
powerful, and he lent to the part a quiet dignity ‘that, 
from its conception, one would have said it were well- 
nigh impossible to impart. Miss Anglin was convincing; 
and having said that, one gives all the praise in his 
power, for being convincing in a part such as Ruth 
Jordan means that one must strike the chord. of 
almost every human emotion, and strike it so that it 
will ring true. 

* * * 

“Nurse Marjorie’’ is the first of the series of plays 
that Eleanor Robson is to produce at the Liberty 
Theater. The author, Israel Zangwill, has created a 
piece that combines the gratifying features of cleanli- 
ness, simplicity, and prettiness, although one should 
have a little English data to appreciate it to the full. 
It is the story of a young member of Parliament, a 
‘friend of the people,” who goes to the hospital for 
an eye operation. His nurse is the daughter of a 
duchess. The young member of Parliament, however, 
assumes that she is of the people, and she, irritated 
by certain masculine arrogance that he has shown, 
goes to some pains to solidify this belief. He falls in 
love with her. She, in a spirit of revenge, puts him 
through every form of humiliation that is at her 
command, and then, seeing how well he bears the ordeal, 
grows to love him. She confesses her love and her true 
station. Thereupon the member of Parliament turns 
angrily upon her, denounces her for her treatment of 
him, and, realizing how fatal to political prospects 
would be his marriage to the daughter of a duchess, 
angrily leaves her. Of course, another act arranges 
all as it should be, and you leave with a pleasant 
taste in your mouth. Miss Robson is delightful. 
H. B. Warner, as the young member of Parliament, 
does well, and Reuben Fax, in the part of the 
Cornish father of the “‘people’s friend,” presents one 
of the best bits of character acting ever seen on an 
American stage. 

* * * 

In “The Red Mill,” Henry Blossom and 
Herbert have given Montgomery and Stone, late stars 
of the ‘Wizard of Oz,’ a vehicle that in both music and 
libretto is far ahead of anything else that this season 
has adduced. It runs smoothly and pleasantly. The 
book is consistently amusing; the music is consiste ntly 
pleasing. It is uniformly good from the rising of the 
curtain to the going down thereof, as the detachment 
of speculators, like hungry vultures roosting around 
the lobby, well attests. 

The plot—but why be captious? There is a plot, a 
bit anwmic, to be sure, but still a plot. So it were 
better just to say these other pleasant things about the 
many delightful features of the play and leave the plot 
in peace. 


Victor 


* * * 


Much interest centered in the appearance of Henry 
Broadrib Irving, younger son of the late Sir Henry 
Irving, who, with his wife, Dorothea Baird, made his 
American début at the New Amsterdam Theater in 
Stephen Phillips’s poetic tragedy, ‘Paolo and Fran- 
cesca.” In appearance, Mr. Irving closely resembles 
his father—and that is as far as it is fair to make com- 
parison. A man in Mr. Irving’s position has not only 
his own reputation to achieve but his father’s to combat. 
Of course, when Mr. Irving gives us his father’s reper- 
tory, then he himself invites paternal comparison; 
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Salaries Raised 








October, 1905 - = «= 872 This is a twelve month’s record showing the 

November,“ - - - 289 number of men who have voluntarily reported 

December,‘ - - = 223 an increase in salary and position, as a direct 

med = * eee: pong result of the help received by them from the 

ae) Seo eee International Correspondence Schools. 

ing . fee hie = Their names, addresses and letters are open 

June, i ee for public inspection and investigation. 

July, oe Cee A Thi 

a Oe eee is marvelous record tells better than words 

September,“ - - -_173 how well the I. C. S. enables men to make more 
5,305 money by fitting them for more important posi- 











tions. These 3,303 were, most of them, poorly 
paid and had no chance of advancement until they 
called to their assistance the I. C. S. 


Are you at this minute situated as they were? 


If so, why not do as they did?—mark the 
coupon and have the I. C. S. show you, as it has 
shown many thousands of others, how you can 
qualify yourself to earna high salary in the occu- 
pation of your choice. 





















There is nothing peculiar about your case. 
There is no obstacle either of time, money or 
location to hinder you. It’s merely a matter of 
your own ambition. 














To learn how it’s done, mark and mail the 
coupon so the I. C. S. may know how to advise 
you intelligently. Mailing this coupon places 

you under no obligation whatever. 


Will you send it to-day and thus take the 
first step toward a higher salary? 


19 Civil Engineer 

juilding Contractor 
-¥ Architee’! Drafteman 
23 yee, ol Engineer 
24 Bridge 





is Mochast -° Box 1172 SCRANTON, PA. 

Please explain, without further 

¢ obligation on my part, how I can 

-° qualify for a larger salary in the 
* position numbered 


co 




















Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases 
are made for and universally used in 
the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

They combine artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction and latest 
practical mprovements. Sent 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 
of a single product in large quantities and our 
modern methods of selling direct to the user, en- 
able us to offer a superior article at a considerable 
saving in cost to the purchaser. 


Solid Oa OF ds $100 without S$] 75 with 


Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No, 22 


in which we illustrate the different Bella Me from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases at 
above prices, to the highly vottenes | Solid Mahogan cases for the more elaborate library. 
Every book section has ing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 eac 


THE W. J. cabelas mre. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 



















iIMONEY FROM POULTRY BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Is made by those who read Our big se y book tells how to make it. 
POULTRY, ee Ne ronris, coment? Magazine, | ‘oiliustratioua Describes largest pare bred pou 
| rice tomcat "aacrt, wen tres tanratons, tt reatey | senall and grow big. Ail about our 9 leading 
| Siete ats Tyee save mane | farete. Quotes lowes ries on fowl, eggs Ine 


POULTRY PUBLISHING CO,, Box 28, Peotone, Iil., U. 8. A. F. FOY, Box 32, Des Moines, lowa 
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[ BANKING CRay: MAIL il 


— Alte 


{Sy PEOPLESE 
SAVINGS ed 


=== PITTSBURGH,PA. 


S| THE BANK 
THAT PAYS 






























\NKING by Mail as originated by this 
bank is not a mere theory but a proved 
ind practical method of saving money 

i obtaining. the-largest-rate of interest 
nsistent with conservative banking meth- 
ds. The convenience and safety of our 
lan is endorsed.by* business and profes-* 
ynal men, farmers and ;wage.earners as 
as women and children in all parts of 
world. 

We will beg lad to mail to any address our 
ee booklet ‘'S” telling why'this bank with 
arger capi ital and ‘surplus)than any other 

( ctly savings bank can pay 4% interest 

1 absolute safety. We especially solicit 
ll accounts Of’$1:00 and -upwards. - - 
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Honest in price, service, material and work- 
manship—the only real typewriter at low price. 
it combines universal keyboard, strong mani- 
folding, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible 
ting, interchangeable type and prints from 
ribbon, Imperfect alignment impossible. 

Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
accident proof. 

Write for our booklet and instalment plan. 

Agents Wanted 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER Co., Dept. 5 
Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadway 


TTY ary 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days. You can learn in — time in your own home, 
>» matter where you live. No to spend months as with 
ld systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to learn—easy 
vrite—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 8 Sur 
ositions—no shading, as in other systems. 
nly nine characters to 


wr 





ruled lines—no 
ng list of word signs to confuse. 
learn and you have the entire English (or any other) language 


at your absolute command. The best system for ——_— 
P hers, private secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyer: 

sters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and business Folk 
an i business men may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
Does not take continual a as with other systems. 
Our graduates hold — grade positions everywhere. mn 
to-day for booklets, testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
931-40 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS "giao 


BIG MONEY 

Entertaining the Public. 

Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with small 
capital. We start you, furnish- 
ing cormnplete outfits and explicit 
instructions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 













THE FIELD I8 LARGE 
mprising the regular theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 232 Chicago. 


SK US HOW WE 
‘GIVE THIS CHAIR 


ly 1000 other nice things for the 










and 1 


10ome W “it? orders for groceries—tea, coffee, 
aC aps pure foods, extracts, perfumes, etc. 
Send for our 2 free books, “How the 


Housewife Can Furnish Her Home With- 
it Cost” and “ How the Housewife Can 
Save $10 every few weeks.” A postal will do. 


Crofte & Reed, Austin, Ave., Dept.161 Chicago ~ 


>CEREAL COOKER 


Allows steam to circulate over and into the kernels. 
making them tender and easily digestible. Outnt of 
attractive novelties prepaid Free to Agts. 


pt. G 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., yo 


Sp NG WRITERS, send us your poems, We 














compose the music. Simple songs often 
make great hits. Established 35 years. 
GROOM MUSIC CO. 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





when he presents pieces of his own, he should stand, 
or fall, by himself. 

The keynote of the whole performance, which, 
scenically, was magnificent, was artificiality. It was 
theatric; and so it was played by the entire cast from 
Mr. Irving down. In one or two scenes, where Mr. 
Irving’s forced voice and tense manner harmonized 
with the lines and action of the piece, then, and then 
only, did he seem convincing; and yet it should be said 
that, at those times, he was magnificent. In the scene 
when he plans te murder his wife and her lover, and 
in the later scene after this was done, his harsh-voiced, 
monotonous. repression’ was thrilling. Miss Baird 
coped.with a part that was for her impossible. She 
failed utterly to give the, réle the emotional »intensity 
it demanded, and was throughout impassive, ‘studied, 
unreal. And the Paolo of E. Harcourt Williams was 
but little better. 

* * * 


“The Prince of India,’”’ a dramatization in five acts 
and a prologue, by J. I. C. Clarke, from the novel by 
General Lew Wallace, proved a good deal of a disap- 
pointment..: Primarily, it was a spectacle; and the first 
two acts were not even well staged, the scenery being 
worn. and .the costumes cheap. The battle scene, 
however, was a very good spectacular effect, even to 
the sundry bushels of real dust that was thrown over 
the footlights to choke those seated in the fore of the 
orchestra. ~The part, and the acting of Emmet Corrigan 
stood out startlingly from the surrounding mediocrity. 
The rest of the cast consistently overacted and stiltedly 
read their stilted lines. 

Another piece, similar to “The Prince of India” 
was “ Mizpah,” a Biblical drama, founded on the story 
of Esther, and manufactured by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and Luscomb Searelle. It was a ponderous, slow- 
moving, monotonous effort. At times the verse rose 
for brief intervals above the commonplace; at times 
there was dramatic strength; but in the main it was 
unrelieved by any extraordinary interest. 


* + * 


When, in the course of human events, one comes upon 
a piece like “Popularity,” one must stop and take a 
long breath, and shake one’s head and sigh. In that 
piece, the dynamic and effervescent George M. Cohan 
makes his début as a writer of serious plays; and it is 
serious, so serious, in fact, that it should be fumigated, 
straight-jacketed, and put in the contagious hospital. 
It is a striking example of what ought not to be in 
stagecraft. A puerile, bathetic melodrama, with mawk- 
ish lines, maudlin sentiment, and wobbling construc- 
tion, it is well-nigh unworthy of dignified consideration. 
Its story is trite, illogical, and crudely unsavory. The 
leading part, essayed by Thomas W. Ross, of ‘‘Check- 
ers” fame, is that of as insufferable a boor as ever drew 
the breath of life; Florence Rockwell staggers through 
an ultra-emotional réle bristling with stilted lines that 
reek of the cheap melodrama; and Frederic de Belleville 
is ashamed of himself in the part of a wealthy and 
arrogant New Yorker. 

* * * 


A piece that was distinguished by some very excellent 
acting and many good situations, a piece that merited 
a fate better than that which it met, was “John 
Hudson’s Wife,” in which appears, at Weber’s Theater, 
Hilda Spong, William Hawtrey, and a capable supporting 
company. It was the story of a woman who, to assist 
her impoverished family, marries for money a man 
whom she does not love, and who honorably contracts 
marriage on that strict understanding. In the end she 
learns to love him as he loves her. The character 
delineation by William Hawtrey of a blatant, bumptious, 
befuddled bon vivant is a piece of work long to be re- 
membered. It was one of the most striking bits of 
character work that Broadway has seen in a long time. 
Miss Spong, too, deserves much praise for her excellent 
work in a part that was somewhat ill-suited to her 
physical appearance. 

* * * 


In “The Genuis,” Nat Goodwin has found a part 
for himself, and little else. The play possesses a good 
idea, badly handled and badly played, with the ex- 
ception, that is, of the réle assumed by Mr. Goodwin. 
Briefly, the play is the story of a wealthy young man, 
who, unpossessed of any artistic talent, buys the brain- 
children of three impoverished geniuses, and makes 
himself the lion of the hour. He is engaged to a girl 
whose affection he has won by means of these purchased 
laurels. Then he falls in love with a model. To escape 
from his fiancée, he convinces her that to marry her 
would be to nip in the bud an artistic career of which 
the model is the inspiration; whereat his fiancée 
sacrifices herself and her love that Art may live. It 
is promising material, and it is unfortunate that it does 
not keep all of its promises. 


* * * 


Jesse Lynch Williams’s newspaper play, “The Stolen 
Story,” failed because it was a bad play, badly played; 
which is reason enough. Were it not enough, the over- 
technicality of the piece would account for additional 
non-success: .It had one good ‘scene—a snewspaper 
office. The rest of the piece was hopelessly bad, and 
neither Jameson Lee. Finney’ nor “Dorothy Tennant 
achieved any measure of personal success. 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


12 Art Panels 50c) 


By Famous Artists 


Twelve exquisite India 
tint prints on artists’ 
stippled paper, size 7x10. 
Ski and-Proofed in 
beautiful Sepia color du- 
plicating exactly the 
rich, warm beauty of the 
original paintings. 

«These entrancing 


Studies of the 
Human Form 
Divine 


are real gems—the 


Most Exquisite 
Portrayals of 
**‘Woman Beautiful” 


ever shown in one collection. 

We send the full set of 12 complete, prepaid, together 
with 25 life-like miniatures of other beautiful art pictures 
for only soc., U.S. stamps, M. O. orsilver. Send at onceto 


Gordon Gray Co., Dept. B 41, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago. 


aogel at once and [we will include absolutely 
TPC | ree and i eee an extra picture en- 


FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts of our new 
Early Flowering 
Garnations, 

Scarlet, White, Pink, Maroon, . 
Yellow. Bloom in 90 “days from 
seed, large, ae fragrant and 
fine colors. 5 pkts with cul- 
tural ay and big. catalogue 
aod 10c. jt) 5 

lovely beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many pots of lovely 
— for your windows in 








““ BUBBLES ” 











Catalogue for 1907—Greatest 
Book of novels — Tere and 
its, 





Vegetable —— Bal 

Shrabs Fruits, 150 oa" 500 cuts, 

am plates— led Free 
who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. - - <= Floral Park, N. Y. 








ters or numerals, but 
shown rin illustration. 
Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 


not more t an 


Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 





e atalog— enews} new styles in gold and silver. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon 
Badges at right prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


__.__- BAS TIAN BROS.CO., 21B siciniens Rochester,N.Y. 
*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 
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a ic speaking, Pe en or 
Dickson Memory School, 796 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


D.au0G.Roses— 


are the best. Always on own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. safe eae guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. rite for 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 


free. oe Erorted 1,000 a Tells how to grow them and all 
other desi . 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINCEE “& CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. 
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Recognized by co’ artsand educavore. 
Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 
time ine Three courses—Preparatory, 
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condition ca prospects eon 
AT bey where “Eall par 
ticul: 
The “oy gg 
498 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 










$100,000 offered for one invention ; 
- $8,500 for another. Book, ‘‘ How to 
Obtain a Patent’ and *“* What to Invent”’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to sega gers We advertise 
your patent for sale at our expense. 

Chandiee & Chandilee, Patent Attorneys, 

932 F Mv: Washington, D.C. 
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Fools and Their Money 


By FRANK FAYANT 
[Continued from page 11] 


while a few were put out by honest men intox- 
icated by the sight of the fortunes their fellows 
were making over night at Spindle Top. 

In the promoter’s scramble for victims, be- 
tween five and six hundred companies, capital- 
ized at about $4,000,000,000, offered their shares 
to investors at prices ranging from one cent to 
ten dollars. How many millions of dollars 
were taken from investors, one can only con- 
jecture. The stockhoiders got only a small 
fraction-of their money back. Some com- 
panies paid monthly dividends in the same way 
that the ‘discretionary pools” paid theirs— 
out of the victims’ money. Only about one in 
twenty of these companies—good, bad, and 
indifferent—offered their wares through the 
Sunday “Herald” in 1901, and so we are con- 
cerned only with these,-but the story of the 
whole Beaumont boom is ,told in these few. 
All of the companies named here either have 
forfeited their charters or are moribund. 

F. Ellsworth Vail, who deals in “investment 
securities” in lower Broadway, New York, was 
sponsor for two of these companies, the Mobile- 
Beaumont Oil Company and the Pennsylvania 
and Texas Oil Company. The second was a 
preposterous promotion, paying sixty per cent. 
dividends in monthly parts, month after month, 
while Vail and other “fiscal agents” were 
hawking the stock at fifteen cents a share. My 
request to Mr. Vail for particulars concerning 
the success of these companies immediately 
brought a naive reply, (he thought I was one of 
his ‘‘clients.”) He offered to give me some 
Santa Rita Copper Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany stock in exchange for the oil shares he 
supposed he had sold me, if I would send him 
some more money. The Santa Rita, it may be 
said in passing, is an Arizona Company, de- 
scribed in the Denver ‘‘ Daily Mining Record” 
as ‘‘a shifty corporation which has done little but 
sell stock.” 

Mr. Vail was surprised at my ignorance of the 
worthlessness of Texas oil stocks, and, in his 
frank effort to enlighten me, he tersely told the 
whole story of the Beaumont fizzle: “I sup- 
posed that everyone was aware of the fact that 
salt water had entered !the Beaumont oil fields 
and had adversely affected practically all of the 
companies operating there. These fields have 
undergone a great many changes since your 
shares were purchased. At the start, there 
was an unlimited supply of oil, and no way to 
get it to market. When this difficulty was 
finally overcome, a tremendous fire took place, 
which destroyed nearly everything in sight. 
It was visited the same way for a second time, 
and, lastly, salt water began to flow into the 
wells. It was a freak of nature entirely un- 
expected.” It was a kind Providence that 
visited Spindle Top with fire and flood and 
thus blotted out the misdeeds’ of the horde 
of financial parasites! 

Sanford Makeever, a ‘‘fiscal agent” in Chi- 
cago, in 1901, and now the head of Makeever 
Brothers, “owners and developers of mines,” 
Broadway, New York, offered the stock of the 
million-dollar Home Oil Company as “an 
opportunity to double one’s money in a few 
days.” The reason for Mr. Makeever’s op- 
timism was that ‘‘a gusher was daily expected.” 
Mr. Makeever writes me: ‘The Home Oil 
Company was taken over by the Star Petroleum 
Company, and after an experience which six 
bundred other companies had at Beaumont, 
the salt water broke in from the ocean and de- 
stroyed all the wells. We do not know what 
has become of the officers. Are you an owner of 
El Favor stock? This isa great mine, and for- 
tunes will be made out of it in the years tocome.” 
Mr. Makeever sends me the prospectus of the 
wonderful El Favor, and offers me, besides, 
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Mother or 
Sister ? 


Youthful-looking mothers need not be 
so rare that they are taken for sisters. It 
is not necessary that a woman lose her 
fresh, girlish beauty when she becomes the 
mother of children. 

True, the added cares of matronage and 
motherhood are taxing, but a little 
extra attention to herself, a little aid- 
ing of nature, will enable the mother 
to look the sister. Massage, for a few 
minutes each day, with Pompeian 
Massage Cream is all that is neces- 
sary; it aids nature in nature’s ‘own 
way and gives wholesome, natural 
beauty—a thousand times better than 
the artificial ‘‘beauty” given by 
cosmetics. 

Pompeian Massage Cream makes the skin clear, fresh, and rosy with the glow 
that comes from a free-coursing blood suppl:. It takes out ‘‘crow’s-feet” and 
wrinkles, rounds out angles and fulls out hollows, drives away flabbiness and double 
chins, making the flesh firm and fine-grained, the muscles flexible and plastic. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


cannot cause growth of hair or injure the most delicate skin. The photo below shows 
the Massage movement that will positively remove ‘‘crow’s-feet” if applied regularly for 
a short time with Pompeian Massage Cream. Our booklet gives full seriesof movements 
for accomplishing all we claim. This booklet is sent free with Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Free Sample to Test 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send you a 
large sample, together with our illustrated book on Facial Mas- 
sage an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 


Suggest to your brother or husband that he try Pompeian Mas- 











sage Cream after shaving ; by cl ug the pores of soap it allays & 
irritation, does away with soreness. All leading barbers will cS) 
give a massage with Pompeian Cream—accept no substitutes. s” Tompetan 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever 40 Prospect St, 
possible, but do not accept a substitute for Pom- Cleveland, Ohio 

peian under any circumstances. If your 2 = Genthemen a 
dealer does not keep it, we will send a $ ain aan. on 
§0c. or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid £ 


copy of your book on 
on receipt of price. facial massage and a lib- 


eral sample of Po 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. GP Masage Groam, 
40 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. & 

















: Name .... oseesseseceseees eeeees seretees 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by ae 
To evoment Ne, 3. all who are particular in regard to the 
From our booklet on Massage, quality of the soap they use. For sale by Address..... 
sent free. all dealers — box of 3 cakes, 50 cents. 
PPrTerTIeriit tities See eecceeoe 














* FIDELITY OND CASURLTY GU. 


OF NEW YORK 


isgs76 GEORGE‘F. SEWARD, President 1907 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





FIDELITY 

avanti daietiicatie This Company has been ongaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
LIABILITY of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 
AOCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
HEALTH miums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is pro- 
a tected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium 


STEAM BOILER} reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against 

















ELEVATOR contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over 
ar gpa a TWENTY-THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. 
PLATE GLASS | its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, 
BURGLARY but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $2,010,726.22 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


ALFRED W. HOYT, Ww. G. LOW HENRY E. PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
j. G. McCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 














A golden frame does not 
make the picture; nor does 
a crisp, clean sheet of OLp 
BonD mean a 
strong, business getting letter. 

Still, a good picture de- 
mands a good frame, and an 


HAMPSHIRE 


important letter written on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark”’ 
forcefully appeals to its re- 
cipient’s sense of the fitness 
of things. 

The time you give dicta- 
tion, not speaking of the 
stenographer’s time and post- 
age, represents an investment 
too great to be jeopardized 
by the use of ordinary letter 
paper. 


OLD HAmpsHIRE BOND is ‘‘made a 
little better than seems necessary” 
and is used to carry earnest, sincere 
from men who take pride 
in themselves and their business. A 
handsome specimen book showing the 
paper may be had by writing us on 
your letterhead. 


messages 


Ham pshire 


Paper 
Company 
The only paper makers in 
the world aking bond 
paper ex sively 
South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 











Cooking Teachers 


explain that this fis the sfg- 
nature of Justus von Liebig 
in blue on every jar of the 
genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 


the modern aid to better and cheaper cooking. 
Pure Food, so highly concentrated, that a small 
quantity will impart a full, rich flavor to Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, costing only 
2cts. per week. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Brighter than aa. or acetylene, and 
cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with a match. 
Every lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
76 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 














stocks in various other mining companies in the United 
States and Mexico that he is promoting on the ex- 
change-what-you-don’t-want-for-what-you-do system, 
and he assures me that I will have “the most mag- 
nificent run for my money ever given an investor.” 
“Do you believe,” asks Mr. Makeever, “the fairy 
tales you see advertised in the newspapers by ad- 
venturers in this line of work, who promise untold 
wealth and quick fortunes to every investor? Who 
will care for the two hundred thousand stockholders 
who have invested $40,000,000 in at least one thousand 
Nevada mines which are already complete losses, and 
the thousands more that will yet become losses? ”’ 

No, I confess I do not believe these fairy tales, and 
that is why I am writing this series of articles. But I 
must believe the column article in the New York 
“Sun” of October 19, telling how thirty-one stock- 
holders in one of Mr. Makeever’s mining companies did 
not think they had had a good “run for their money,” 
and sued his “ banking house ”’ for $84,500. The sheriff 
levied on the firm’s-sumptuous offices. 

For the Maid of Orleans Oil Company, the Magnolia 
Fuel Oil Company and the Olga Ventura Oil Company, 
a California promotion, the sponsors were Kaye, De 
Wolf & Company, who are now out of the oil business 
and are “mine operators” in Cortlandt Street, New 
York. The three oil companies are dead. In ex- 
planation, Mr. De Wolf says: ‘‘We were never in- 
timately associated with these companies, and merely 
acted as brokers for the sale of their stock. The Olga 
Ventura was promoted and put out by a Boston concern 
many years ago. They claimed to have some excellent 
producing ground in the oil district of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and, for a time, they were very successful. We 
have heard nothing of this company for the past five 
or six years, and, so far as we know, it is out of existence. 
The Maid of Orleans and the Magnolia ceased to be- 
come producers when the Texas oil field at Spindle Top 
stopped producing. We sold both of these stocks on 
a commission basis only, but we have taken back a 
great many hundred thousand shares of stock in these 
companies, and made an allowance for them in ex- 
change for other stocks we were putting out.” This 
firm is in the business of “putting out” stocks to-day 
on the exchange-what-you-don’t-want-for-what-you-do 
system, and its methods are of interest. Mr. De Wolf 
tries to throw off responsibility for these three failures 
by hiding behind his broker’s cloak. Mr. De Wolf’s 
firm made certain promises to investors. Offering the 
Magnolia stock, the firm made this promise: “ Divi- 
dends will shortly be declared of at least three per cent. 
a month.” But where is the thirty-six per cent. Mag- 
nolia to-day? Dead! And the Maid of Orleans? 
“You can not help making large profits in this stock,” 
was the broker’s prediction in July; ‘ Millions in Texas 
oil—an opportunity for investors to share in millions,” 
was their slogan in September; and a month later this 
prediction: “‘Buy before the stock goes to gusher 
prices; we predict that this stock, bought now at five 
cents a share, [It was first offered at twelve and one-half 
cents.] will be selling at five hundred per cent. advance 
within three months.” 

These “bankers and brokers,” as they styled them- 
selves, were not very good oil prophets. A year later, 
as “mine operators,” they were again prophesying. 
They offered at fifteen cents a share the stock of the 
New York Grass Valley Gold Mining Company, capi- 
tal $2,000,000, in Nevada County, California. Their 
prophecy in September, 1902, when they first adver- 
tised the stock, was: “It is expected that dividends 
will begin about January 1; this undoubtedly will be 
one of the biggest dividend payers in the State of Cal 
ifornia within twelve months, and will no doubt be 
selling above par.”’ A week later they were more pos- 
itive: “Dividends of twelve per cent. to twenty-four 
per cent. assured on this stock when the mine is in 
operation.”” And in October their advertisement was 
captioned with this alluring promise: “Dividends— 
one hundred per cent. to two hundred per cent. per 
annum, beginning in January.”” That was four years 
ago. The promised dividends of “one hundred per 
cent. to two hundred per cent. per annum” have not 
been paid—not even one per cent. or two per cent. 
Mr. De Wolf wrote me recently: ‘The stock has not 
yet begun to pay dividends; we do not believe, as some 
of our contemporaries do, in paying dividends while 
the mines are still in need of money, although we 
probably could do so quite as well as they.” Mr. 
De Wolf has written me several long letters in ex- 
planation of the fact that the mine has earned no divi- 
dends these four years. His letters are very frank in 
showing why the mine has not earned dividends, but 


very evasive as to why he and his partner promised | 


“dividends of one hundred per cent. to two hundred 
per cent.”..within a few weeks. Now that the cyanide 
plant is installed, Mr. De Wolf says that the property 
will produce $20,000 to $30,000 a month, “creating a 
handsome reserve for dividends.” I hope it will, and 
that the “one hundred per cent. to two hundred per 
cent. dividends,” four years overdue, will materialize. 
Meanwhile, the stock can be bought from impatient 
holders around nine cents a share. Mr. De Wolf’s and 
Mr. Kaye’s letters to me concerning this property are 
so enthusiastic, and so frank withal, that, skeptical 
as I am of all these advertised bonanzas, I am tempted 
to go out-into the market place and pick up a little of 
the nine-cent Grass Valley that will return me, at this 
price, from one hundred and sixty-six per cent. to three 
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hundred and thirty-three per cent. on my investment. 

One of. the most active “fiscal agents” of this period 

s John J. Bunte. Mr. Bunte has been distributing 
new company stocks to credulous investors for the 
past ten years from a Broadway office, and his letter 
head carries the legend, “Oldest established mining 
stock house in New York.” His record is, therefore, 
of interest. . His first venture in r901 was the Premier 
Cariboo Gold Mining Company. Offering the stock at 
twenty-five cents a share, he threw out this alluring 
bait: ‘Greater dividend possibilities than any other 
stock now offered.”” Mr. Bunte was optimistic. The 
possibilities must have been wonderful, for even now, 
with the company only a memory, Mr. Bunte says 
that “no statements were ever made by him that were 
not fully warranted.” In explanation of the company’s 
failure, he says: “I raised all the capital necessary 
to drive a tunnel 1,495 feet long. I never solda share 
of my own stock, and $1,500 of my own cash was put 
into the enterprise, and is still there. The company 
simply came to a standstill for lack of additional capi- 
tal, which was hard to raise, after nearly 500 feet more 
of a tunnel had been driven than the engineer in charge 
first reported it would require to reach the ancient 
river bed.” 

And so the golden treasure was left to lie in the an- 
cient river bed, while Mr. Bunte wandered into oil 
promotions. He became the sponsor of the North- 
western Oil and Coal Company. But this venture, he 
says, “came to a standstill, too.”” ._He disclaims re- 
sponsibility for it. “The company was never put out 
by me,” he says. “I bought some of the stock, and 
they sent me some of their printed literature with my 
name thereon. The company’s management was 
honorable in every respect. One of the directors, him- 
self, put $8,000 in cash into it, and never got a cent of 
it back. ‘Two wells were drilled, one of which was a 
producer; the second was ruined by the casing getting 
jammed, and the company came to a standstill for lack 
of railway facilities, which had been promised and 
actually begun, but which were later abandoned.” 
During the Beaumont oil boom Mr. Bunte put out two 
companies, the Guarantee Oil Company and the 
Knickerbocker Oil and Refining Company. The first 
was a $300,000 concern, taking its name from the fact 
that a “gusher was guaranteed.” While selling the 
Guarantee stock at ten cents on the dollar, the opti- 
mistic Mr. Bunte made this astonishing statement: 
“Dividends promise to surpass each month the face 
value of the stock.” In the days of Spindle Top 
gushers, 1,200 per cent. dividend promises were not 
uncommon. But the money-mad investors who swal- 
lowed the 1,200 per cent. bait had the same experience 
as thousands of other buyers of the “gusher” stocks. 
“This company,” says Mr. Bunte now, “is in the 
same fix that 495 oil companies out of soo that com- 
menced business on Spindle Top are in; the oil simply 
played out unexpectedly.” ‘This company too, Mr. 
Bunte says, furnished him printed matter and free 
advertising. ‘‘Frequently,” he says, “printed matter 
is sent to me with my name printed thereon as fiscal 
agent, and I am urged almost daily to accept the agency 
of companies.” 

The Knickerbocker company was a more ambitious 
affair. Capitalized at $5,000,000, its directorate con- 
tained such eminent names as the Hon. James H. Rug- 
gles; the Hon. Francis H.Wilson, a former postmaster of 
Brooklyn; and Henry E. Hutchison, president of the 
Brooklyn Bank. Mr. Bunte was more than optimistic 
over this company, for, in his appeal to investors, he 
gravely said: “Having been established for years, 
and having placed many stocks, with no failures, I offer 
this stock, feeling that it is the safest, the cheapest, 
the surest to pay large dividends.”” But the Knicker- 
bocker was a Spindle Top failure. Mr. Bunte now 
frankly acknowledges that his promotions of five years 
ago were failures, but that does not deter him from 
offering to pay my expenses to New York if I will buy 
some stock in his new Nevada bonanza, the Bullfrog 
Keystone Gold Mining Company, capital $1,500,000. 
“This,” he tells me, “is the choicest money making 
offering” he has ever had the pleasure of presenting 
to his customers. Mr. Bunte started selling this stock 
in March at five cents a share, and now he is charging 
twenty cents. But it is still dirt cheap if all he says 


is half true. ‘Six hundred thousand dollars,” says { 


the optimistic Mr. Bunte, “‘is what that shrewd busi- 
ness man, Marshall Field, made out of a mining stock 
for which he paid $625. If you invest $600 in Bullfrog 
Keystone, it will give you as good a chance for a fortune 
as Marshall Field made with $625. If you can’t see 
your way to pay cash, buy the shares on the installment 
plan. Take calm reason by the hand, and as sure as 
reason exists you will become a stockholder. Act now! 
To-morrow may be too late.” Mr. Bunte tells me 
that $100 invested with him may roll into $10,000 
within a few months. His prophecies of the Beaumont 
gusher days are mere commonplaces compared with his 
Nevada wonder tales. Any lingering doubt in the 
investor’s mind as to the worth of Bullfrog Keystone 
vanishes on reading the unsolicited, enthusiastic praise 
of the company from the pen of the Hon. Ernest 
Cady, former lieutenant-governor of Connecticut, and 
former vice-president of Pike’s Federal Wireless 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Bunte, in a later letter, says: “I can not see 
where my methods have any particular bearing on the 
value of a company’s property or stock. My selling 
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or not selling stock certainly will not add or detract 
any amount of ore that may be in the company’s 
ground.” I quite agree with him. 

The Forward Reduction Company, capital $5,000,000, 
exploiting the petroleum-refining process of its president 
Dr. Chauncey B. Forward, of Cleveland, was more 
pretentious than the ordinary Texas wildcat. But it 
went bankrupt, and the losers had an opportunity of 
sending good money after bad by buying (at a generous 
discount,) the stock of its successor, the Orange Oil 
and Refining Company, the treasurer of which, Myra 
B. Martin, has this niche in Mr. Stevens’s “Copper 
Handbook,” (re George A. Treadwell Mining Company.) 
“The she-secretary of the company signs all the ad- 
vertisements, and while it may be ungallant to call at- 
tention to the fact that these advertisements were—and 
yet are—peppered with lies as thick as raisins in a plum 
pudding, the woman who has been instrumental in 
draining something like a million dollars out of the 
pockets of the credulous, under false pretenses, must 
expect to be rapped over the knuckles occasionally, 
especially when her associates of the male sex take 
refuge behind her petticoats.”” Myra B. Martin is also 
secretary of the lone dividend payer in this list of one 
hundred and fifty companies. 

William H. Coe, of New York, a belated Beaumont 
boomer, was selling, in 1902, the stock of the $2,000,000, 
Greater New York Home Oil Company, paying monthly 
dividends of one and one-half per cent. He tells 
me he does n’t know what has become of the company; 
he is too busy now raising bananas in Honduras. He 
adds that “banana growing is a very highly profitable 
business.”” Mr. Coe has sent me a beautifully printed 
prospectus of his Honduras banana bonanza, on the 
cover page of which his name appears with the title, 
“Banana Planter.” But when I saw him, the other 
day, entering his office in the Broadway building which 
also houses the Amalgamated Copper Company, he 
did not look at all like the “banana planter” of my 
imagination. 

One of the most astounding statements made to sell 
these wildcat oil stocks was that put forward by Luther 
W. Spear, a “banker,” of New York, in offering the 
stock of the Buffalo Oil Company. Spear recom- 
mended this stock, one of the ten-cent bargains, as ‘“‘a 
high-class, safe investment for any person or trustee 
with funds to invest.”” The Buffalo stock was offered 
in the City of Buffalo by the notorious “discretionary 
pool” concern of Applegate, Lohr & Company, that 
guaranteed monthly dividends of two per cent. Spear, 
or another “banker” by the same name, is now pro- 
moting a wholesale mining scheme listed by the Den- 

rt “Daily Mining Record” as a “‘will 0’ the wisp” in 
its list of mining companies “not entitled to public 
confidence.” One of the oil share “fiscal agents,” 
styling itself the New York, Chicago, and Beaumont 
Security Oil and Investment Company, had a “real 
live gusher” in a Broadway show window, and adver- 
tised “special private offices for lady investors.” This 
swindling concern (I am sorry I don’t know the names 
of the members,) put out a $250,000 company, the 
Lucky Dime Oil Company, predicting that it would 
have a gross revenue of $12,000 a day on an investment 
of $60,000; and followed it, a month later, with a $2,- 
500,000 company, the Gladys Oil Company, in which 
“it was impossible to lose.” 

A mushroom “banking house’’ from Montreal— 
Mechem, Cameron & Company—was behind the 
Lone Star Oil and Fuel Company, capital $5,000,000, 
the International Oil Company and the Birmingham- 
Beaumont Oil Company. The “bankers” laid em- 
phasis on the fact that the president of the Interna- 
tional was Charles J. Bell, Subtreasurer of the United 
States at New Orleans, ‘‘ who had $40,000,000 entrusted 
to his care by the government.” The International 
was going to pay 600 per cent. a year. The Birming 
ham-Beaumont Company boasted several apparently 
prominent men from Birmingham on its board of direc- 
tors, and the promoters promised that “the dividends 
that the stock will be able to pay will make it in demand 
at one thousand per cent. above the subscription 
price.’ 

Back of the Anglo-American Oil and Gas Company, 
capital $5,000,000, (the Hon. James N. Huston, former 
Treasurer of the United States, president,) was Lafay 
ette R. Beckley, a lawyer whom Dora Arnold tried to 
killeight years ago. It paid large dividends, (when Beck- 
ley was selling stock.) The former secretary, J. W. 
Snedeker, now president of La Mutua Gold Mining 
Company, i in Sonora, Mexico, tells me that the Anglo- 
American “got into bad hands.” Mr. Snedeker is 
also secretary of John J. Bunte’s Bullfrog Keystone 
Gold Mining Company. 

Edward Swann, then a director of the Gansevort 
Bank, New York, was the treasurer of the Texas Oil 
and Pipe Line Company, capital $2,500,000. Another 
officer was the Hon. Morgan B. Williams, of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 
name is among the hundreds of companies whose 
Texas charters were: forfeited. 

The promoters assert that the Beaumont Oil boom 
is not a fair criterion of Sunday newspaper company 
——- These companies, they say, were all anni- 

ilated by Providence. True. The two succeeding 
articles of this series will take up oil companies in sec- 
tions of the country not visited by fire and flood as 
well as mining and industrial companies. 


[To be continued in February] 
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New York’s Hotel Palaces 


By REMSEN CRAWFORD 
[Concluded from page 14] 


statues: ‘‘ Vanity,” by Guarnerio, and “Night,” by 
Ives. In the Marie Antionette Room there is an 
exquisite ceiling piece, the “Birth of Venus,” by 
Low, while much of the furniture is from the 
Louvre ‘and once belonged to the ill-fated queen. 
Those pieces of furniture which are not original 
are reproductions from the original. The gorgeous 
Turkish Room, with its mosaics, contains the sword 
of Napoleon the First, among other} objects of in- 
terest. The small ballroom is notable by reason 
of its ceiling paintings by Fowler, and its lunettes by 
Armstrong. ‘The Bradley -Martin Room is so called 
because it was finished just in time for the famous 
fancy-dress ball, given by the lady whose name it 
bears, on February 10, 1897. It is now used for a 
reception room, and its decorations are a delight to the 
eye of a layman and the art sense of a connoisseur. 
The Red Room or library, is distinguished by its delicate 
wood carving and oak panels. The ceiling frieze was 
painted by Maynard. There are two “Palm Gardens,” 
that one on the Waldorf side having a revolving dome, 
while the Astoria garden has an art repute on the score 
of its wall medallions. 

On the first floor is the Grand Ballroom, 100 feet 
square and 4o feet high. It has twenty-five first tier, 
and eighteen second tier boxes. Also, it can be ar- 
ranged as a concert room, dining room, or a private 
theater. The ceiling was painted by Blashfield, and 
it is believed to be the largest single canvas in the 
world. The lunettes are by Low. This room has a 
special lighting and ventilating plant. 

In the West Foyer which adjoins the Grand Ballroom, 
is Benzoni’s statue of ‘The Flight from Pompeii.” 
The Astor Gallery, which is modeled after the Palais 
Soubise of Paris, has sixteen magnificent allegorical 
paintings of the twelve months and four seasons, by 
Simmons. 

Then, too, there are the Myrtle Room, with its 
prevailing subdued green decorations and exquisitely 
embroidered curtains and portiéres; the East Room, 
which has a color scheme of old gold; and the East 
Foyer, containing such masterpieces of the sculptors’ 
art as Story’s “Cleopatra” and “ Jephtha’s Daughter;” 
Ives’s “Undine,” and Magnis’s “ Reading Girl.” 

The State Apartments are among the most superbly 
decorated in the hotel. In the Henry IV. Room, 
nearly all the furniture is original and of the period of 
the monarch in question. Rare Flemish tapestry is 
also a feature of this apartment. The Frangois I. Bed- 
room contains, among other works of art, 2 remark- 
ably beautiful Italian prie-dieu. Wood carving of a 
rarely delicate nature distinguishes this room. The 
State Banquet Hall contains examples from Mr. 
Boldt’s private collection of china. One set of Sevres, 
forty-eight pieces, was painted by Dessard. The 
collection is valued at $35,000. 

Then there are the Music Room, the Duchess Bed- 
room and the Royal Suite, all having dainty furnishings 
and charming color effects. The Astor dining room 
is not without a touch of sentiment, inasmuch as it is 
located over the same spot as that occupied by the 
dining room of the old Astor mansion. ‘The ceilings 
and much of the furniture, draperies, and paintings, 
together with the woodwork, came from the now de- 
molished home of the founders of the Astor family 
fortunes. 

The new Hotel Knickerbocker, recently opened, oc- 
cupies one of the finest sites in New York, the southeast 
corner of Broadway and Forty-second Street, and is one 
of the handsomest buildings in the city. Among the 
interior decorations are two mural paintings by Max- 
field Parrish and James Wall Finn, each thirty-two feet 
long. The decorative scheme of the Knickerbocker is 
the result of American workmanship based on French 
ideas. 

In the case of the Waldorf-Astoria, and some other 
hotels, many of the floors are arranged as separate hotels, 
—this to the end of facilitating the work in general and 
of furthering the comfort of the guests. So, on each 
floor there is a force of clerks, page boys, waiters, 
maids, and other assistants, besides special telephone 
and dumbwaiter service, heating apparatus, and re- 
frigerators. Hence we have a series of hotels under one 
roof. If it were not for these subdivisions of the 
internal economy of the hotel, the smoothness which 
characterizes its action would be impossible; and, by 
‘he way, not the least of the marvels of which these 
hotels are the home, is the “‘hitchless” manner in which 
their complicated executive machinery runs day and 
night, from the smallest cogwheel of page boy to the 
mainspring of it all that is located in the manager’s 
office. 

Allusion has been made to the people who have 
given up their individual homes for the sake of the 
comforts and luxuries of the much individuated hotel. 
To accommodate such, there are suites which are, to 
all intents and purposes, complete private apartments, 
including butler’s pantries, servants’ sleeping-rooms, 
electric heating apparatus, and so forth. I prefer not 
to mention the cost of such suites, however, for fear 
that I may be—well, discredited. 

Nevertheless, after all is said and done, the most 
emphatic way of obtaining an idea of the marvels 
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Calendar for 1907" : 
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worked, nervous, anemic and languid, Pabst 
Extract, rich in the food extractives of malt and 
the tonic properties of hops, is not only The “Best” 
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This handsome art calendar, size 74x36 inches, 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


of the modern hotel is to listen to a recital of some 
everyday details concerning it and those who are to be 
found within its walls. For instance: 

The electric plant in one of these hotels is claimed 
to be the largest installation in the world, and supplies 
current to over 25,000 lamps, besides furnishing power 
for the running of elevators, motors, and ventilating 
apparatus. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria the steam plant has a capacity 
of 4,000 horse-power, and provides power for electric 
plant,. refrigerating machinery, pumping station, 
laundry, heating, etc. As an evidence of the enormous 
capacity of the pumping plant alone, it may be added 
that it is capable of supplying a city of 400,000 in- 
habitants. 

On the average, the refrigerating machinery of the 
Hotel Astor, the Belmont, or the Waldorf-Astoria, can 
furnish, each, 150 tons of ice per day, besides cold air to 
all the various refrigerators throughout the house. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria there are thirty-four electric 
and hydraulic elevators. 

In each of the great hotels of the metropolis, there is, 
on the average, too tons of coal used daily. 

Alluding to the three great hotels in question; the 
laundry of each handles between 60,000 and 70,000 
pieces of linen daily. As an evidence of the minute 
attention to details, it should be added that all the 
hotels have a laundry for patrons’ clothing, which is 
entirely separate from the general work, and no ma- 
chinery whatever is used to cleanse the patrons’ linen. 

In one of the humidors that are to be found in the 
basement beneath one of these hotels, there are kept 
cigars of the value of approximately $300, 000. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria it is estimated that the trips 
of the elevators cover about 120 miles daily. 

At each of these hotels a total sum of about $30,000 
is spent annually for uniforms of the employees. 

In regard to the number of employees, the Waldorf- 
Astoria averages about 1,500, the Hotel Astor about 
1,200, the Belmont in the neighborhood of 1,100. Inthe 
winter months, however, and during the entertainment 
season, the employees, in the case of these hotels, may 
reach from 1,800 to 2,000. Even in the summer, when the 
staff is reduced, a whole corp of renovators is employed, 
which, to a great extent, makes up for the vacancies 
caused by the temporary falling off of business. 

Any of the hotels named can, on a push, accommodate 
1,500 guests over night. 

On some extraordinary occasions, nearly 3,000 
people have been dined simultaneously in the restau- 
rants and banquet halls of the Belmont. At the Hotel 
Astor, 920 banqueters were entertained in one room. 

It is stated, on excellent authority, that the manager 
of the Waldorf-Astoria must receive in cash over $10,000 
daily before he can look for a cent of profit. 

During the first year of the existence of the St. Regis, 
John Jacob Astor’s Fifth Avenue hotel, no less than 
$30,000 were spent for cut flowers alone. Even this 
huge sum is outdone by the florist bill of the Hotel 
Astor, which, by reason of its countless banquets, 
expends about $60,000 annually for these fragrant but 
fragile decorations. 

At the St. Regis some of the expenditures for 
everyday articles of food tax the imagination and 
strain the credulity. For instance, the butter costs 
$57,000 a year—more than the salary of the President 
of the United States; the egg bill is $12,000; vege- 
tables, $80,000; fruit, $42,000; poultry, $113,000; 
and meats, $200,000. It should be borne in mind that 
the St. Regis is not the largest of the modern hotels in 
New York, and hence ‘its commissariat department 
is by no means the most notable from a financial 
standpoint. 

George W. Boldt, manager of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
paid, in a single year, $150,000 to replace the broken 
china, crockery, etc., and it is stated that, on a friend 
commenting on the magnitude of this sum, he replied 
that he did not think that his employees were so very, 
very careless after all! 

Here are some facts and figures relative to pacifying 
the hunger of the guests at the Hotel Astor, at which, 
by the way, between 4,000 and 6,000 people are fed 
every day. Two hundred and twenty-one waiters, 
six head waiters and six assistant head waiters are 
required to serve the meals, while fifty extra men, 
known as “omnibuses,” are kept busy removing the 
soiled dishes from the table. Simultaneously, 114 
cooks and assistant cooks are kept busy in the kitchens. 

Remembering the foregoing, it is not astonishing to 
learn that that hotel uses on an average every month, 
61,981 pounds of beef; 38,246 pounds of steaks and 
fillets; 12,400 pounds of mutton; 28,762 pounds of 
turkeys, capons, and chicken; 8,710 pounds of squab; 
656,000 oysters; 11,101 lobsters; 32,450 pounds of 
butter; 84,688 eggs; 23,000 litres of milk; and 3,673 
pounds of coffee, and 110,000 loaves of bread; to say 
nothing of numberless boxes of biscuits, cakes, etc. 

It is calculated that wines to the value of $1,500,000 
are to be found in the cellars of four of the hotels 
named. In one instance, an hotel maintains a staff of 
wine experts, who spend their entire time abroad 
hunting for “finds” of rare old vintages. 

The fees of a good waiter at one of these hotels 
amount to several thousand dollars annually. It is 
not so very long since one of the head waiters of the 
Waldorf-Astoria retired on a competency which the 
average business man would consider a respectable 
fortune. 
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“3-in-One” is a household oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
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Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
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142 Washington Life Building, New York. 
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Francis J. Heney, 
Fighting Man 


By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 
[Concluded from page 16] 


Pacific Railroad and a-yery wealthy man, will 
also go behind the bars. So far, thirty-four 
men—Government and State officials, bankers, 
lawyers, and timber speculators—have been 
tried, and of this nufnber thirty-three have 
been found guilty! Just one man, in a batch 
of three, has escaped conviction. 

This remarkable record was’ not achieved 
without great sacrifice on Heney’s part. For 
a year he neglected his private practice and 
devoted himself, heart and soul, to the service 
of the Government. He endured much. He 
suffered much. But his smile never left him. 
The Secret Service officer who labored with 
him will tell you that Heney’s life was threat- 
ened on more than one occasion. This did 
not swerve him a_ hair’s breadth from his 
purpose. Heney will tell you, himself, of the 
attack upon his character. He was forced to 
take the public into his confidence in this 
regard. 

Behind this plot was a political heeler of 
Senator Mitchell’s, who had been cashiered from 
the army. Indirectly, he made the assault on 
Heney’s good name. First, this disgraced ex- 
soldier attempted to bribe a pretty young 
woman of loose virtue to compromise Heney. 
The plot failed. Then, a scheme was con- 
cocted to circulate the story that Heney was 
a member of a gay supper party whose de- 
baucheries in a near-by town got into the 
public prints. But it was found that Heney 
was in San Francisco at the time of the episode. 
Finally, a conspiracy was hatched, and in- 
formation was furnished to the State Attorney 
of Heney’s alleged immorality. A crooked 
detective, a corrupt deputy-sheriff, and some 
female employees of a tavern—all joined in a 
malicious lie involving the reputation of the 
Special Assistant to the Attorney-General. As 
soon as Heney got wind of the intrigue, he had 
every one of the conspirators summoned before 
the grand jury, and they were all indicted for 
conspiracy to obstruct justice—for interfering 
with an attorney engaged in his official duties. 

“Tt wasn’t very pleasant to submit to this 
publicity,” Heney observed, “but it was the 
only way to handle such a matter.” 

Here again speaks the man who does not 
know fear. 

Heney has no political ambition whatever. 
In this, as in other characteristics, he differs 
markedly from Jerome of New York, and 
Moran of Boston. The New York District 
Attorney is primarily a successful campaigner, 
which means that his activities are centered in 
in the business of winning votes and gaining 
notoriety, for himself as well as for his cause. 
The same characterization applies to Boston’s 
District Attorney, who was soundly beaten 
for the governorship of Massachusetts. Both 
Jerome and Moran are politicians, first, last, 
and all the time. The routine of a public 
prosecutor’s office is too tame and humdrum 
for either of these political meteors. Conse- 
quently, their achievements in office do not 
begin to measure up to their preélection 
pledges. 

Heney is in no sense a politician. Heney is 
a lawyer. He is a highly intelligent master of 
the law, which profession he loves; a well- 
poised, energetic, and persistent advocate and 
prosecutor, who dearly. loves the game. and 
who does n’t give a thought to the political 
capital which devotion to duty may bring him. 

Before Heney returned to San Francisco, 
after his first success in Oregon, some of the 
local newspapers were proposing to nominat? 
him for Governor of California. He reached 

















WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


Just now this is‘a leading’ question in many 
thousand American homes.’ 

How can all the new books, with’ their 
attractive bindings be »¢ displayed to the best ad- 
vantage,~ arranged ‘and| Classified so as to, 
always be accessible?f . 

Now is the most propitious“ moment of the 
entire year to settle this question for all time to 
come; by procuring Globe“Wirnicke ‘*Elastic’’ 
Book Cases which are graded as té height. to 
fit the books of any library,and in lengths ta 
fit most any room. 

Made in dull and polish finish, quartered 
oak‘ and mahogany—with plain, ltaded and 
plate glass doors—controlled by the only pat~ 
ent equalizer that. absolutely prevents binding. 

Three different styles are described in our 
catalogue—Standard,’ Mission and Ideal— 
each one a distinct type. 

Carried in stock by agents in over 1,200 
cities. Where not represented we ship on 
approval—freight paid. 
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Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
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Restful nights are assured at once. 
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Business and Shorthand 


A course through the Wood’s School 
Business and Shorthand is a short cut 
to success. ‘The largest business school in 


America, occupying four large buildings. 

Twenty-six years of unqualified success. 
50,000 satisfied students in paying posi- 
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Wood’ s School had 7291 calls last year 


for clerical help. School open the year 
round—begin when you like. Six months 
in IWWew York is an education in itself. 
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home at the close of the municipal campaign, 
in which Mayor Eugene Schmitz was running 
for reélection on. the labor ticket against the 
nominee Of the Citizens’ Union Party. As the 
national labor leaders had taken a hand in the 
campaign, insisting that the issue of Capital 
versus Labor was clearly drawn, (not a true 
statement of the situation,) it was certainly to 
Heney’s interest, provided he had _ political 
ambitions,’ not to interfere in the contest. If 
he spoke for the Citizens’ Union, as he was 
asked to do, he would offend the labor vote. 
Yet he did not hesitate. He warned the 
Citizens’ Union candidate for mayor that he 
might embarrass his cause. 

“You should bear in mind,” said Heney, 
“that, in my private practice, I obtained an 
injunction against the city for a private water 
company; also, that I obtained an injunction 
against a labor organization for an eastern 
manufacturer. Neither of these proceedings 
will create a favorable impression on the popu- 
lar mind, although I had the law on my side. 
But if you want me to, I will gladly speak.” 

He was urged to speak, and he did so, 
making a powerful address four days before 
the election. In it he openly accused the boss 
of the labor party of corruption, and offered to 
give his services to the cause of prosecuting 
this political grafter. Next day the city was 
plastered with “dodgers.” Some of them drew 
attention to Heney’s connection with the private 
water company which had contractural rela- 
tions with the city; others, of his legal fight 
against organized labor. Still others recited a 
charge made by the boss of the labor party that 
Heney had “murdered a man in Arizona.” 
The reference was, of course, to the shooting 
of Dr. Handy. 


This is the fighter whom Senator Gearin, of 
Oregon, regards as the “biggest man in the 
West.” Francis J. Heney stands preéminently 
for the great non-partisan issue in American 
society—namely, enforcement of law without 
fear or favor. When engaged in the trial of 
the first land fraud case, he was accused by 
counsel for the defense of intending to pros- 
ecute and persecute the tools of the big timber 
thieves and to allow the respectable and 
influential evil-doers to go scot free. Deter- 
mined in his own mind on the important pros- 
ecutions which followed, he did not hesitate to 
make this plain and fearless reply: 

“‘T will follow any trail to the end—even if 
it should lead to the White House.” 

And Heney would. 

he ae 


Doctrine on Tap 
A WESTERN congressman, one day last spring, received 
the following communication from a constituent, 
who, it would appear, is not overlooking any thing: 
“Dear Colonel: Everybody in this town is talking 
about the Monroe Doctrine and there ain’t nobody 
knows what it is. I don’t know myself, but if the 
government is giving any away, please send me what 
you can.” 


» ye 
The object for which we strive tells the story of 
our lives. 
There are a hundred successful men for one that 
is contented. 
7. * 

Without economy none can be rich, and with it 
none need be poor. 
_ 

Better believe yourself a dunce and work away 
thau a genius and be idle. 


a _ 


The moment others see that money-grabbing is 
your dominant passion, then the bud of your no- 
bility perishes. 

oe * 

For one who can not thoroughly respect himself 
the high: and abiding confidence of others is im- 
possible. 
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The Niles Bryant School of = 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 
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this Schoo! 
Ty PIANO TUNING PAYS. 
f Our Graduates Earn $5 to $10 per 
Day the Year Round. 
3 ‘two or three months 
f study at home, you can be- 
Ln to earn money by tuning, voleing, a and re; 
ianos. When you have finished our course, we will 
iplome, ¢ sis-A-PHO the we over as proof of proficiency. 
E, our exclusive patented invention 
makes learning ng quick of easy. By its use and our personal 
correspondence matpegien, 4 , Any One Who Can 


ear Can Learn to Tun 
The ACTION MODE Tepeat- 
edly regulated — repat i by the ae 
an 


y 
i and how to xy every mis- 
iano ac- 
















erjendig ae in the —— Se 
of professions. what some 
of our graduates say about it. The Tune-a-Phone in Use. 
Havemade as high as $17a day,buthave every hope of making more, 
JOSEPH F. STROEHLEIN, 791 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In less than one week I took in#47. “tuning w without neg- 
lecting my pastoral duties. (REv.)L.L.LUsK,McLean,Tex. 
Took up your Course Dec. 14th, 1905. Tuned first piano 
Jan. 13th, 1906, for which I received 83. Have since earned 
as much as $12 for six hours’ work. 
D NORMAN, 1474 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS. 
The Niles Bryant — of Piano 
1, Monument Sqrere 
Battie ‘Creek, Mich 
Send for Free Illustrated De 
scriptive Booklet. 





The Action Model. 


Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 





A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
coyrses for these instruments known in your locality. You 
will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense during 
the time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. Write at once. 
It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will 
place you under no obligation whatever to us if you never 
write again. You and your friends should know of this 
work. Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘Wish I had 
known of your school before.’’ ‘‘Have learned more in 
one term in my home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at a great deal less 
expense."’ ‘‘ Everything is so thorough and complete.”’ 
‘*The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my I1-year- 
old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One 
minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in be- 
coming your pupil."’ 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot learn music till you send for our free booklet 
and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, ROSES, 


BULBS, VINES, SHRUBS, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 311, Painesville, Ohio 


Motion Pictures 


Ly yh Mpusiness Guide” ‘ Steet. 
We furnis furnish Outfits with Big Adver- 

Posters, pha dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One ro a ~ it. 
Astonishing Opportunity in jity for 
a man with a little mon tostow iachusches, 
school houses, lodge theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per r night, Others 
do it, not you? It's eas easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 0. 455 Chemical Bonk Bldg. CHICAGO. 


PATENTS 


NEW GUIDE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts vements and Telis all 
Patent. 
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To Amuse The 
With 
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of Mechanical 
about PATENTS. What to fo invent for Prodt sad fie How to Sella 
O'Meara & Brock, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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My Life—So Far 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 
[Continued from page 5] 


earned the requisite number of good conduct 
marks. ‘Ten was the maximum daily number, 
and five thousand were required before good 
conduct was considered established and a re- 
lease permissible. The day was about equally 
divided between study and work, but, being 
outclassed for study in Division G, I was 
allowed to work all day in the brush factory. 
Punishment was measured according to the 
offense, sometimes also according to the num- 
ber of marks a boy had and the proximity of 
his release. But, in general, these rules pre- 
vailed: for minor offenses, “standing in line” 
—a sentence involving loss of the privilege of 
play and the necessity of toeing a mark with 
other victims during recesses; for serious of- 
fenses, a prescribed number of lashes with a 
leather strap, a reduction in the boy’s marks, 
and imprisonment in a cell on bread and water. 
Some boys had long since earned their five 
thousand marks, and were theoretically (there 
is so much that is theoretical in State institu- 
tions!) entitled to their freedom; but as no 
relatives, friends, or employers went forward, to 
vouch for their safe-keeping “outside,” they 
were compelled to stay on until somebody came 
to their rescue. 

The word “outside” characterized a great 
deal of the life in the school. Used originally 
exclusively in penitentiaries, the boys had ap- 
propriated the word for their own use as well, 
although there was no wall, and the “outside” 
was as plainly visible as the “inside.” Under 
restraint and kept within bounds we certainly 
were, but it was considered smart and “wise” 
to use the prison expression. Consequently, 
every boy with-any gumption in him was con- 
tinually thinking about what he would do when 
free again, when the great “outside” would 
once more be open territory. 

We also had an institutional lingo, or 
slang, patterned as much as possible after the 
dialect used by ‘‘the real thing,” the crooks 
in the ‘“ pen.” Guards, became “screws; ” 
bread and water, ‘wind pudding;” detectives 
“elbows,” and so on. When among our- 
selves, in shop, schoolroom, or at play, apeing 
“the real thing,” the crooks, and their man- 
nerisms, or what we took to be such—and 
nearly all the boys had had preliminary jail 
experiences and had associated with crooks— 
was a constant amusement for all, and, with 
many, a serious study. This posing was one 
of the worst things taught and learned in the 
school. Originally intended to be very hu- 
manitarian and modern in purpose and or- 
ganization, to be a disciplinary home rather 
than a mere place of incarceration, (witness 
the absence of a wall and the cottage system 
of housing,) the boys themselves were defeating 
these ends with their prison conversations, and 
things they had learned at the taxpayer’s 
expense in various county jails. 

Speaking generally, the boys were divided 
into two sets or rings: the “ stand-patters ” and 
the “softies.” The former were the boys of 
spirit and adventure, the principal winners in 
their classes as well as on the playground; the 
latter were the talebearers, the mouthy ones;— 
“Jungers ” was also a good name for them, 
who split on the “ stand-patters ” when - lung- 
ing it’ promised to gain fawors for them. 
Whatever else I did or did not do while in the 
school, I fought very shy of all officers who 
tried to get me to peach on my companions. 
This may not have been a virtue, but it secured 
good standing for me among the boys of spirit 
and enterprise, and I think that any boy want- 
ing agreeable companionship in such a place 
would naturally turn to the “stand-patters.” 
Of course, my selection of cronies was watched 
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500 for Writing One Letter 


Twenty-nine Other Valuable Prizes for Other Letters— 
$1770 in all—You may Win One of Them if You will Try 


HERE are any number of bright, clever women 

who read this magazine who are able to write 

a good letter about the new writing paper 

for women, Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. In 

order to stimulate your wits we offer five hun- 
dred dollars for the best such letter and twenty-nine 
other prizes, making a total of seventeen hundred and 
seventy dollars, for the next best letters. 

In order to give the letter a personal touch you are 
to write it to Mrs. E. H. P. Vellum. You are to imag- 
ine Mrs. Vellum as a pleasant, friendly woman whom 
you know, so you may write to her in that gossipy 
strain in which you would write to a woman—not in the 
cold, distant, impersonal manner in which you would 
address a business corporation. 

The letter that you will write is to tell us what you 
think of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. If you wish to 
see first what we think of it, write to us and ask for the 
little booklet, ‘‘The New Style in Writing Paper,” and 
we will send it to you, 

Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum is now on sale at nearly 
all stationers’ and stationery departments, but if you 
wish us to furnish you with samples of Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum, and will write saying that you propose 
to enter this contest, we will send you two sheets of the 
paper and an envelope to match free of charge. For 25 
cents we will send a half-size box. 


$1770 in Prizes 


For the best Letters about Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum. 


$850in Cash Prizes $920in Consolation Prizes 


LIST OF PRIZES 


1st Prize $500 2nd Prize $150 
4th Prize $25 5th Pri 
6th Prize $25 7th Prize $25 
8th to 30th Prizes 
Two reams (960 sheets) of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum Paper 
with envelopes to match—all one size or assorted in 8 sizes, 
as note, letter, correspondence sizes—stamped with either the 
winner’s monogram or address, or plain, as de- 
sired. These consolation prizes would cost you $920 
$40 each, including making of die and stamping 


ay Prize $100 


List of Judges 
The following gentlemen have consented to act as 
judges and pass upon the merits of the letters sub- 
mitted : 
FRANK N DOUBLEDAY, " World’s Work. 6 
8S. 8S. McCLURE, ** McUlure’s Magazine 
Dr. me had EVERETT HALE, * Woman's Home Com- 
anion.** 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, “Collier's Weekly.” 
JOHN 8. PHILLIPS, ** The American Magazine.” 


Conditions and Instructions 


The Letter-writing Contest will be governed Syne f by these 
conditions. Read them carefully before writing the let 


ute —This contest is open to any woman who reads one announce- 


— —The subject of the letter is to A ag new style in writing 
paper known as Eaton’s Hot. di Ve 
3.—The letter may be as long or = ‘short as Ay! please. 

prises will be awarded to those letter-writers who, in the opinions of 
these judges, have written the best and cleverest letters. 
will be tras on both the wording and the appearance of the 
letters. By * AL... ” we mean the neatness and the attract- 
iveness (not the Hponmanship)¢ the correct use of the stationery, the 
general air of the letter, the character and rsonality of the writer 
aa expressed in the letter. In addition to the yey! of the letter, 
the way the story is told, its cleverness, its interest, its superiority 
in eee | qualities which go to make a letter g 

sh letter must be written upon Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 
ond enclosed in an envelope of the same paper cf the proper size for 
the ~—- used. 

—Each letter must be both the actual composition and the 
acti handwriting of the woman who competes. 

6.—All letters submitted for these prizes must reach the office of 
the Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Pittsfield, Mass., not later than 
Thursday, February 14th, 1907, at ve o’clock in the afternoon. All 
letters reaching this office one moment oo five o’clock February 
as 1907, will be barred from competition 
4 4 — Ait letters must be addressed to Mrs. E. H. P. Vellum, Pitts- 
e. 

8. Ail ‘letters received and entered for this competition will be 
assed upon yay yt after the close of the competition, by the 
udges selected for that —~ yo" and the announcement of the prize 

winners will be made March 5th, 1907. The cash ae will be paid 
at once, and the consolation prizes as soon as the winners can make 
ae selections known. 

—Every contestant will receive promptly, immediately after 
the yd a printed circular giving the names and addresses of 
all ~ prize winners, and designating which prizes have been won. 

0.—The announcement of names and addresses of the winners 

of bee will also be made in all magazines in hn | —- a a 
appears on the first date possible after the award 
‘Dies neans Luat Lue AnLOUnCemMent WLU be Maue im poocmeet in "the 
issue for April, 1907. 

11.—All conditions governing this contest are explicitly stated 
here. It will not be poast ible for us to enter into correspondence 
with any competitor either before or after the award of the prizes. 

12.—A copy of this announcement g | all the above informa- 

tion will be mailed to any address on req 


lhe prizes 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





The Watch 


SoS 





<>» With a Pedigree 


When you buy a HOWARD Watch you have a watch with a pedigree —accu- 
rately adjusted to meet every condition influencing its time-keeping qualities. The 
HOWARD Watch is cased by the makers. After being cased it is again adjusted, because 
even this slight change of Sondition must be compensated for in the final adjustment of the 


vOoWARD 


WATCH 


A watch By the a in this way is far more accurate than one that is put into a case not made for it 


and pdjested the hairs | regulator. 
Every HO atc 


comes to you complete—case and all—enclosed in a velvet-lined, solid 


mahogany pot eh acdsee Fs by Certificates of Guarantee, giving the movement and the case 
numbers, and the fixed price at which the complete watch is sold everywhere. The cheapest HOWARD 
Watch is made of the same high grade materials as the costliest. The difference in price is due to 


adjustment, casing and number of jewels. 


Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only, 
and are sold by all dealers at following prices: 


23 Jewels, pee to Heat, Cold and 5 positions . 
19 Jewels, adjusted to Heat, Cold aud 3 positions . 
17 Jewels, usted to Heat, Cold and 3 ares . 
17 Jewels, adjusted to Heat and(old .  . 


Bons as Creseent 
Extra Heavy Heavy Guaranteed 25 Years 


ean 
127.00 
110.00 

95.00 


| 14-K Gold Cases | 14-K Gold Cases 





-60 
87.50 


m face watches, $10.! - less in leroy and $2.50 less in “filled cases 


Ope’ 
For full illustrated ription o 


the various grades send for the r the “Howard Watch Book.” 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, Bedford St., Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 








WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN for all BRailronds. Experience 
unnecessary. Firemen $100, become Engineers andearn #200 monthly. Brakemen 
$75. become Conductors and earn $150. Positions awaiting competent men. 
State om. height and weight (important). Name position preferred. 


AILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 8, 227 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











TELEPHONES ~ 


“TELEPH 


NES 


Write for free book explaining cost or how toorganize, 
— one ere telephone systems am ra 4 
Elecirie Uo., 85 C.0.0, Cadiz, U. 





HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
DOG AND CAT AT HOME 


Sick or well. Doetor’s Book Free. Free Book on Horse 
and Cattle, ar treatment and care. For either book, 
address, Dit. A. C. DAMELS, 184 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass, 


























USIC has always been enter- 
tainment for man and _ beast. 


Orpheus with his lyre could 


But there has never been 
a time when it was so easy for everyone 
to have music as It 1s right now with the 


Edison Phonograph. 


subdue lions. 


The beauty of the Phonograph is that it is everybody’s play- 
thing—not just yours and mine, but everybody’s—good for the 
whole family and the stranger within the gates. It’s an all-around 
household joy. 

You won’t believe this unless you hear it, and you can hear 
it without any trouble. Go to any place where they sell it—there 
are several in this town—listen to it. You will insist on taking it 
home that night. 

Ve will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illustrated book 
owing the great variety of entertainment to be had with the Edison Phonograph. 
National Phonograph Company 
14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


FARMING AS A 
PROFESSION 


\VERAGE man associates the idea of farming with getting up at 5 o'clock in the 
rning to milk a cow; he might with equal accuracy associate banking with the janitor 
eeps out the bank premises. Farming to-day is a sczentific business which demands as 
tudy and as much brains as any business on earth. 
he insane rush to the city has doubled the demand for and price of all farm products, while 

ng the help left to produce them. 

Opportunities in poultry, stock and crop raising stick up like sore thumbs all over 
\merica to-day. If you want to find them read 


FARMING 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


is made to all who wish to subscribe to FARMING right away. We have made 
arrangements with one of the strongest accident insurance companies in America 
whereby we insure the life of every subscriber for 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


There are absolutely no charges, dues or assessments o any kind whatever. 
If you subscribe to FARMING on this coupon and send us one dollar, the 
regular price for a year’s subscription, we will send you free a paid up acci- 
dent policy for $1,000. The policy is an extremely generous one, covering a 
wide range of risks, and the only condition is that you must be between the 
ages of 16 and 6s. 





‘TH! 







10 Cents 
a Copy 


One Dollar 
a Year 
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dent Insurance 
Policy for s1000, 
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8, 1, 07 
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by the officers, and made a mental note of by them, to be 
used lateron either for or against my record, as it suited 
the purposes of the observing overseer, as were many 
other things that I did or failed to do. 

In general, the officers were fair-minded and reason- 
able, but, with the exception of one or two, as I now 
recall them, they were not particularly adapted for 
reform school work. They were mainly men who had 
accidentally drifted into the life, and had clung to it for 
want of something better todo. ‘They were judged by 
the boys according to their varying abilities in wielding 
the strap. Some were strong and heavy, and were 
called “‘ sock-dologers;” others not so effective physic- 
ally were dubbed “ light weights.” At night we slept 
in dormitories, leaving all our clothes except our shirts 
in the basement, an arrangement which made night 
escapes diffcult. In the main the dormitory life was 
clean and correct, indeed very much cleaner than cell 
life in many of our prisons and jails. The daily pro- 
gramme, as I remember it, began at five-thirty in the 
morning, in summer, and at six in the winter. The 
great whistle started the day for us, and we all had to 
jump out of our beds, make them, nd then in single 
file march to the basement, where we washed and 
dressed. Soon after came the molasses and tea breakfast, 
after which we had a half hour or so on the play- 
ground. Recreation over, we were toed off into two 
squads, one for the schoolroom, and the other for the 
factory. There were also “detail”? boys, inmates of 
long standing who could be trusted as mes engers, in 
the bakery, the plumbing shop, and at different occupa- 
tions in the cottages and on the farm. I made a bold 
and early bid for a “detail”? job, but with no success. 
The superintendent told me that only those boys of 
whom he was sure received such positions, and I re- 
tired with the knowledge that he was not sure of me, 
and the determination to make him keep on guessing 
about me indefinitely. At noon sharp came dinner, 
followed by another half hour of recreation, when 
school and factory started again. Six o’clock saw us 
all at supper, and nine in bed, the intervening time 
being spent in the playground and in the school- 
room. 

One day there was a revolution in the factory. One 
of the older boys had throwna wrench at a brow-heating 
guard, and had been well beaten for his disobedience— 
beaten and hit with the man’s fist, the boy claimed. 
At recess there was a hurried consultation among the 
** stand-patters.” 

“Let’s hike it to the Super’s office and complain,” 
someone suggested, and, before we had half seriously 
considered what we were doing, away we scampered 
to the superintendent’s office in the main building, the 
officer to be complained about following leisurely after 
us. It was as clear a case of mob insanit as I have 
ever seen; the battered and bloody face cf our com- 
panion so incensed us that rules and regulations were 
thrown to the winds. Indeed, if all of us had kept on 
going, so fleet were our feet, that probably half could 
have got away “for keeps” then and there. But es- 
cape was not in our minds. We wanted, and were 
going to demand, if possible, the dismissal of the over- 
bearing guard. At first, as is the case with nearly all 
mobs, the various boys wanted to talk at once, and the 
superintendent had considerable difficulty in getting 
our side of the story. We were then ordered to the 
schoolroom of our division, the su perintendent desiring 
to interview the guard alone. 

The upshot of the affair was that the guard resigned, 
and each boy received fifteen lashes with the strap. 
The superintendent personally attended the thrashing. 
Our first officer, a mild-mannered, much bewhiskered 
man, who had always treated me very considerately, 
was the first to wield the strap. We boys sat in our 
seats with folded arms awaiting our turns. Finally 
mine came. The officer looked at me disappointedly; 
he did not seem to want to punish me. He had to okey 
orders, however, just as we boys did, and I received my 
fifteen lashes. During each “ whaling ”’ the other victims 
looked on intently, like children about to sit down to a 
Thanksgiving dinner; they wanted to see if the‘ whaled”’ 
one would “squeal.” Excepting a more or less half- 
witted lad, who had run with the rest of us for no 
other reason than that he “saw us going and thought 
we were playing follow the leader,” none of us whim- 
pered. ‘The first officer gave out completely after ten 
boys had been punished, and a substitute —the school 
carpenter—took his place. I remember how glad I 
was that my turn had come under the first officer’s 
regime and when he had begun to wobble! 

Although the much disliked factory guard had disap- 
peared, the revolt and the “ whaling” set the escape 
thoughts in the minds of four boys going at a very 
much accelerated speed. Such thought are always on 
top, as it were, wherever human beings are shut up— 
even in hospitals but the four lads—I was one of 
them—put their heads together and plotted as never 
before. A fight, and a subsequent order to stand 
“in line,” sent my desire for freedom soaring uncom- 
monly high. One of the “softies” and I had clashed 
for some reason or other, and a “whaling” at night 
besides “standing in line” stared us in the face. 
Throughout the afternoon, I pondered over ways and 
means to reach the great “outside,” taking four trusted 
‘‘stand-patters ’’ into my confidence; they wanted to 
go. For different reasons, punishment of some kind 
awaited all of us, and, as I was almost sure of a thrash- 
ing for fighting, I concluded that, if caught, I might as 
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well make it do duty for trying to escape as well. All 
the boys calculated on such lines very nicely. 

It was finally decided that the most practical plan 
was to jump from the schoolroom window, when we 
\ marching in line to the basement to undress for 
the night. The distance to the ground was, perhaps, 
twenty feet, but during the afternoon we studied very 
carefully the probable spot we should land on, and all 
felt equal to the adventure. We should have to make 
the escape in bare feet, and without coats, but we de- 
cided that we didn’t want the telltale jackets, anvhow, 
and we thought we could smuggle our socks and caps 
into the schoolroom without detection. 

That last evening in the schoolroom was a very 
nervous one for four boys, at least. From time to 
ime, when the officer was not looking, we exchanged 
significant glances, to make sure that there had been 
no defection in our ranks. Our caps and socks were 
hidden in our clothing. At length the whistle blew, 


books were put away, and the order to form line was | 


given. My mind was firmly made up. Even if the 
other beys weakened, I was going through the open 
window and on to the “outside.”” For some reason I 
felt as if success awaited me, and, barring the drop 
from the window and a possible immediate capture, I 
feared very little. I was the first to take the drop. 
Suddenly I fell out of line, scrambled over the sill, and 

-dropped into the darkness. Whether the other three 
followed my example or not I do not know. Probably 
they did not, because my disappearance made the offi- 
cer reach threateningly for his revolver, as I was able 
to see while going over the sill. Once on the ground, 
I waited for nobody, but went tearing over the lawn, 
barefooted and bareheaded, in the direction of the 
railroad track at the foot of the slope. There I con- 
cealed myself under a fence, and in a moment the 
great whistle told the surrounding country, with long 
blasts, that a “Ref” boy had escaped, while the flar- 
ing light lit up the lawn and assisted the officers in 
their search. Pretty soon, I heard their voices and 
hurrying footsteps all about me, but they never came 
quite close enough to uncover my hiding. place. I 
must have remained under the fence fully two hours 
before I dared to proceed. This was about the con- 
ventional time given to a search, and I remained silent 
as the grave until all was quiet. Then, crawling 
rather than walking, I made my way to the railroad 
bridge, crossed it cat-like, and proceeded boldly to- 
ward the wooded hills opposite the school—the hills 
that I had so often looked at longingly, and had won- 
dered whether I should ever be able to cross without 
being captured. The underbrush and the fallen twigs 
and branches hurt my bare feet, but the scratches 
and bruises were hardly noticed in the excitement of 
getting away. Although the night had grown fairly 
cool, and I had nothing but shirt and trousers to cover 
me, I was literally in a violent perspiration when I 
reached the top of the first hill, and looked back on 
the school and the flaming light. 

“‘Good-by, brush factory and strap,” I murmured; 
““may we never meet again.” 

Early morning found me lying exhausted, with torn 


feet and hands, near a roadway leading, as I saw, to | 
. > 


open fields where there were houses and barns. It 
seemed as if, during the night, I must have traveled at 
least twenty miles, but, as a matter of fact, I had cov- 
ered but four. The sun was not yet up, and I lay 
quiet for some time, considering how the day would 
best be spent, and nursing my sore feet. Gradually 





an unconquerable appetite and thirst came over me, | 


which were accentuated by the smoke issuing from the 
farmhouse chimneys. This was a sure token that the 
breakfast fires had been started, and I recalled with 
relish the scant meal that the boys at the school would 
soon be eating. However, I was free! No guard was 
there to boss me about, and I could linger or proceed 
as I wished. But that appetite! Finally, in despera- 
tion, I determined to risk my liberty and ask for some- 
thing to eat at the nearest farmhouse. It was impos- 
sible to proceed without food, and I very much needed 
a new outfit of clothing, both for safety and for ap- 
pearance. 

My reception at the farmhouse was puzzling at first. 
The good farmer and his wife gave me a_ bountiful 
meal, but the farmer looked suspiciously at me, and 
remarked that he had heard the school whistle the 
night before. His good wife, however, was very com- 
passionate and sympathetic. There was a grown-up 
son, who also seemed to be on my side. Would the 
mother and son win, I wondered. When the meal was 
over, the farmer frankly told me that he knew from my 
clothes that I was a reform school boy, and that he 
did not believe the story I had given him by way of 
explanation. It was a case of run for dear life, or ask 
for mercy. I determined to trust to my powers of 
persuasion, and for one solid hour I pleaded with that 
farmer not to take me back. He knew, and I knew, 
that he would receive fifteen dollars reward for my re- 
turn, and as it was Sunday, and he was bound for 
church, the side trip to the school would take him 
very little out of his way. 

+ “But it is against the law for me to help you to get 
away,” the farmer contended. “I can be fined for 
doing it.” 

“‘ Just give me some old clothes and shoes,” I re- 
plied, “and no one will ever know you saw me. Be- 
sides, I’Il only go to the devil in that school. It did 
me no good.” 
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New Edison Records for 
January 


END for these three books to-day. 

They are the Edison free library 
for lovers of the Phonograph— 
new every month; free to every asker. 
Mailed December 27th. 

Do you remember to buy new records 
for your Edison Phonograph? Have you 
forgotten how you liked the 
records you now have when 
you first got them? Do you 
notice how entertaining they 
are to your guests who hear 
them for the first time? Then 
bear in mind that every new 
record renews your interest 
in your phonograph. It is 
time you had some new 
music. 

When you bought your 
first supply of records, you 
possibly bought the things 
you liked at that time. There 
are other good things—per- 
haps different from what you 
liked then, but which appeal 
to you now; which appeal to 
your friends. Besides, there 
are new records every month. The Edison Phonograph is the 
same phonograph. It is the records which change. 

Go to your dealer and hear the new records. 








Three Books Free—Send for the complete catalogue of Edison 
Records, the Supplemental catalogue of Edison Records for January 
and the Phonogram, describing the records for January. All published 
December 27. They will give you a new interest in your Edison 
Phonograph. 


— National Phonograph Company 
haan 114 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 








SEEDS THAT GROW! == BestSeeds nor. 


est Trial Grounds in America, you should read 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 
‘‘The Leading American Seed Catalog.’’ 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from photographs, it tells the plain truth! Among 
other important Novelties for 1907, six pages are devoted to two unique “NEW CREATIONS,” in which nature has 
surpassed herself. These are the most wonderful advances, over existing types, that have ever been known in 
any vegetable. Their discovery will be worth many thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners, 





(a If you can appreciate Quality in Seeds and are willing to pay a fair price, write 
to-day (a postal card will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalog by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOSIAH FLYNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


‘* My Life — So Far’’ 


Apreamin SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Has been declared already the most remarkable human document ever written. 
Flynt’s life-story is a lesson that will appeal to all because it is human. To be 
able to ride on a brake-beam one month, to be dining with great men the next, 
to be starving the next—and all because he was in pursuit of one object, is an 
experience that few can have. @ This story began in our Christmas number. 
It will be one of the great features for 1907. 
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Model 27, Price $950. 


Equipped with acetylene head lamps with separate generator, 
oil tail lamp, and 6-volt 60-ampere storage battery, $1,000. 


The ideal qualities of a touring runabout are reached in the 
Rambler Model 27. 

In this is embodied the new Rambler unit power plant com- 
prising a double opposed horizontal motor, planetary transmission 
and multiple disc clutch entirely enclosed with three-point support. 

No moving part of the motor or transmission gear is exposed, 
and every part is entirely accessible from above. 

You will not appreciate the many valuable features of this model 
without our new catalogue containing complete description of this and 
other 1907 models. Mailed upon request. 


oN 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S.A. 


Branches: 


Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 











<= 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


| () () () Accident j : | : E 
Insurance Policy 
AND A GREAT BIG 
CHANCE FOR YOUNG MEN 
This insane rush to the city has doubled the demand for and price of all farm products, while 
reducing the help left to produce them. 


Opportunities in poultry, stock, and crop raising stick up like sore thumbs all over America 
to-day. If you want to find them read 


FARMING 


Each number is full of real facts and real opportunities. Beautifully printed on the finest paper 
in the usual Doubleday-Page manner, each number is worth a hundred timesits price to the man 
wishing to become independent. It is ten cents a copy or one dollar a year, and there is no more 

beautiful dollar magazine published. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


is made to all who wish to subscribe to FARMING right away. We have made arrange- 
ments with one of the strongest accident insurance companies in America whereby we 
insure the life of every subscriber for 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


There are absolutely no charges, dues or assessments of any kind whatever. If you 
subscribe to FARMING on this coupon and send us one dollar, the regular price for a 
year’s subscription, we will send you free a paid up accident policy for $1,000. The 

policy is an extremely generous one, covering a wide range of risks, and the only con- 
dition is that you must be between the ages of 16 and 65. 


Don’t Go BACK to the Farm, G0 FORWARD to the Farm 



























To 
Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 
183 K. 16th St., 

ew York 







Te se one dol- 
la r which send 

FARMING for 
one year, and the 
Accident Insur- 
ance Policy for 
$1,000 described. 
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To whom policy is to be payable 
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The farmer seemed to waver, and I turned to the 
son, asking him to intercede for me, telling him a little, 
very little, about myself. He smiled. ‘Pop ain’t 
goin’ to take you back, don’t worry,” he consoled me, 
and it seemed as if a great stone had been lifted off 
my back. Very few times in my life have I experienced 
the same peace and thankfulness that were mine after 
the son had spoken. Soon he brought me some old 
boots, a coat, and a different cap, for which I gladly 
changed that of the school. When my pockets had 
been filled with sandwiches and doughnuts, and the 
farmer had at length finished cautioning me about 
being careful, I bade these good people good-by. If 
they should ever see these lines I want them once again 
to receive my heartfelt thanks for their hospitality, and 
to know their kindness was not altogether misplaced. 

All during that Sunday I remained hidden in some 
woods, resuming my journey toward the West Virginia 
State line at night. After (five days’ travel I crossed 
the imaginary boundary—it was a living thing to me— 
and was at least out of the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendent and his officers. Then began that long eight 
months’ tramp trip, during which I finally came to my 
senses, and said adios to Die Ferne forever—adios in 
the sense that never again was she able to entangle me 
in a mesh of difficulties nor to entice me away from 
the task set before me. She thought many and many 
a time afterwards, when the call of the Road was strong 
and tempting, that she again had me inher toils. But 
respectable vacation trips or bona fide investigations in 
the tramp world sufficed to satisfy my Wanderlust. 
Without doubt these excursions and investigations were 
a compromise with the Road in a certain sense; the 
wanderer’s temperament lingered with me for years. 
But Die Ferne was beaten for all time. 

To the reform-school life and the ensuing eight 
months’ sojourn in Hoboland credit is also due for the 
disappearance of my pilfering inclination. When, how, 
why, or where it went, are questions I can answer but 
imperfectly to-day. It slipped out of my life as silently 
and secretly as it had squirmed into it, and all that I 
can definitely remember now in the shape of a “‘ good- 
by” to it on my part, is a sudden awakening, one 
morning, on the Road, and then and there resolving to 
leave other people’s property alone. There was no 
long consideration of the matter: I merely quit on the 
spot; and when I knew that I had quit, that I was de- 
termined to live on what wasmine or on nothing, the rest 
of the Road experience was a comparatively easy task. 

I have said that I told the farmer who abetted me in 
my escape from the school that I should only go to the 
devil if taken back to it. It is impossible to say now 
whether this would have happened or not. But it is 
unfair, as I think the matter over to-day, not to admit 
that, with all its failings and drawbacks, the school life 
helped to bring me to my senses. It set me to think- 
ing, as never before, about the miserable perversity of 
my ways, and it showed me in no unmistakeable man- 
ner where Die Ferne would eventually lead me, unless 
I broke with her. ‘The long wearisome tramp trip that 
followed did what more was necessary to show me that 
kicking against the good, as I had been doing for so 
long, was unprofitable and unmanly. 

At one time in my life I seriously contemplated tak- 
ing an officer’s position in a reform school, in the hope 
that I might be of use in that way. Politics—it is 
plastered over everything in our country it seems—and 
doubt about my fitness for such work eventually de- 
cided me against attempting it. But I desire to say 
here that for young men interested in institutional 
work, and willing to make a number of sacrifices, I 
know of no better field for doing good than in a reform 
school. The more the candidate for such a position 
has studied, traveled, and observed, the better. In 
Germany, there is a school or seminary where appli- 
cants for positions in corrective, and I think penal insti- 
tutions as well, go through a set course of training and 
study before they are accepted. Something similar, 
minus the rigid German notions of the infallibility of 
their “systems” and “‘cure-alls,” might be tried to ad- 
vantage in this country. The work to be done is de- 
serving of the most sympathetic interest on the part of 
college and university-trained men, who feel drawn to 
such activities. 

[Zo be Continued in February] 
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The Dreyfus Affair 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


Owing to the delay in catching 
the French mails at Havre, Mr. 
Vance Thompson’s second installment of his 
interesting recital of the Dreyfus drama, ar- 
rived too late for publication in this issue. 
Every effort was made in our mechanical and 
art departments to make up for the delay, but 
in printing so large an edition as this one, time 
is precious and delays are dangerous. The 
second installment will appear in February. 


he +] 
It is the noblest man or woman who puts the 
highest and noblest estimate upon others. 
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Sports and Recreation 
By HARRY PALMER 


Motor Car Topics 


HE NEW YorK Motor Club seems to have taken a 
new lease on life during the past few months, 
and if the plans of its more energetic and influential 
members are carried out, it must eventually become a 
national, if not an international factor in automobile 
affairs. With such men as Samuel B. Stevens, presi- 
dent; Robert Lee Morrell, vice president; and Messrs. 
E. S. Partridge, T. Francis Moore, A. W. Church, J. E. 
De Mar, A. R. Pardington, and others of like influence 
and ability as likely timber for committee work, the 
club should quickly assume a strong position in the 
automobile world. There is great need in the field 
for just such an organization, and the new blood recently 
injected is apparently very much alive to this fact. 
The growth and development of the New York Motor 
Club along the lines of a national factor will be watched 
with interest by motorists throughout the country. 
- o 


The foolish habits of spectators at race meetings, and 
the frightful consequences that may result, were demon- 
strated at the recent fall race meet on the Point Breeze 
track. A great crowd of spectators was grouped around 
the outer rail at the turn into the home stretch, when 
an Apperson car, driven by Mr. Philip Kirk, approached 
at high speed. As it tame into the turn, the operator 
suddenly lost control, and the big racer dashed through 
the fence and into the crowd, fatally injuring three, 
and seriously wounding five others. It does seem that, 
with the number of accidents of this kind on record, 
the public would understand that a motor car race is 
not a horse race, and keep well back beyond the danger 
line. At every track race, however, the “rail birds” 
may be seen massed about the fence at the turns—the 
most dangerous points on the track at a motor car race. 
Is it not about time for race meet managers to take this 
evil in hand, and protect the public against itself? 

a a 

The great annual show of the Licensed Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers will open at Madison 
Square Garden, January 12, and continue until January 
19. In addition to the splendid array of 1907 modcls of 
American built cars, the importers’ contingent in the 
Association has brought over, especially for this exhibit, 
cars of French, English, Italian, and German make, 
valued at more than half a million dollars. The show 
will be the most richly mounted and elaborately dec- 
orated yet attempted in America, the aggregate cost of 
the decorations and electric light effects being estimated 
in excess of $50,000. The show of the Automobile Club 
of America held at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
during the first week in December, recorded an attend- 
ance that left no room for doubt as to the great public 
interest in all that pertains to the automobile and 
automobiling. 


The Football Season 


"TBE football season of 1906 passes into history as one 
of the most memorable upon record. 

There are several important reasons: First, the 
demonstrated success of the new rules in insuring a 
game in every way more attractive and satisfactory to 
the public, with the dangerous ‘‘rough house” tendencies 
of the old game greatly modified, if not entirely elimi- 
nated; second, the retirement of Columbia from the 
football arena; and, third, the increased tension of 
feeling between three or more of the leading colleges, 
which, prior to the close of the championship season, 
brought forth an avowal of severed relations between 
Pennsylvania and Harvard, and which leaves the ques- 
tion of another meeting between the football teams of 
Yale and Harvard in some doubt. As to’ the 
efficacy of the new rules, there would seem to be 
no room for question that the game has been much 
benefited, and greatly strengthened in public favor as 
a result of their adoption. The newrules were designed 
to eliminate the more objectionable features of the old 
game—features that had become objectionable because 
of their dangerous tendencies and the distinct advan- 
tages they gave to “‘beef and bone” over brains, skill, 
and physical activity. Except to the comparatively 
few versed in the technique of the game, the massive 
tandem plays and line-bucking tactics, with resultant 
squirming and shifting pyramids of players, had grown 
tiresome, while the number of college boys afflicted with 
curved spines, misshapen ribs, and trepanned skulls had 
become alarming to all interested in the physical devel- 
opment of the nation. The most effective means of 
ridding the game of these evils seemed to be in the 
adoption of rules that would insure a more open style 




















Why REO engines have such treme 
driving-power, and running and clim 


ability— 


Why REOS show such steady, stro 
_ unfailing reliability in face of the 
_ conditions— ae , 


Why REOS win the efficiency 4 


All these questions are fully and convincingly answered in 


this 1907 REO catalogue. 


If you want full motor-car 


value for your money, you ought to write for this book today. 


R. M. Owen G Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Learn Plumbing 


Plumbers are always in de- 
mand and the wages are high, 
in fact higher than those of 
any other trade. A few months 
at our school, under the su- 
pervision of expert plumbers, 
will enable you to earn regu- 
lar plumber’s wages. Some 
of our students have gradu- 
ated in less than four months. 
Positions have always been 
waiting for them. Write for 
catalog No. 12. 


School 








St.Louis,Mo 





and musical manuscript 
e arranged. Publication se- 
cured. Cash or royalty if 


available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-40 Evergreen Ave., Chicago. 


Automobile Brokers 
Times Square Automobile Co., 


215-17 West 48th St., near Broadway, New York 








Largest Dealers and Brokers of Automobiles in the World 
From 300 to 500 Machines, 


all styles and horse power, always on hand. It will pay you, 
before buying, to examine our stock. Bargain Sheet No. 124 


of play, and provide for the infliction of severe penalties ; of new and slightly used cars mailed to any address on request. 


The Most Perfect 


Color Printing in the world 
is done by the Quadri-Color 
Company, New York. 


@ Examine the front and 
back covers of this number of 
SUCCESS. It’s “QUADRI” 
work. Do not confuse it with 
the old three color or color- 
type process. 

@ If you are in the market for 
the best color printing, send 
for our specimen book “B.” 




















Quadri-Color Company 
ROBERT L. RAYNER, President 
310 East 23d St., New York 














Model N, 30-35 H. P., $2,500 


Selective type, sliding gear transmission, located on rear axle. 
Three speeds forward and reverse; direct drive on high speed. 
All working parts easily accessible. 

Simplicity and strength render it trouble proof. 

Metal body. Exceptionally roomy tonneau. 


Every detail given the most careful attention. 


All materials the best procurable. 
The best value for the money of‘any car on the market. 


. 


Model R, 50 H. P., seven passenger touring car, with Pullman body, 





selling at $3,500, and Model K., 35 H. P., five passenger car, at $2,500, 


and also leaders in their respective classes. 
Our catalogue tells about the complete line. 
WAYNE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. Y., Detroit, Michigan 








SEGURED OR 
FEE RETURNED 
Free opinion as to Patent- 
ability. Guide Book, List 
of Inventions Wanted, and 100 Mechanical Movements 
free to any address. Patents secured by us advertised free 


in World’s Progress. Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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The FEBRUARY Number ot 
Success MAGAZINE 


will contain an article of rare interest 


Millions For Music 


lelling why America is now the 
oreatest music-loving country in the 
world, and why it pays more money 
for music than any other nation. 

Chis article will be profusely 
illustrated, and particularly so by 
the beautiful cover design repre- 
senting the balcony scene from 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” painted es- 
pecially by Frank B. Masters. 

This cover will be one that you 
will want to keep. 











[% SAFETY is the first consideration 


in choosing a place for your Savings. 
@ This Company is absolutely safe. It has 
been in business 12 years and has not only 
paid § per cent. interest on deposits, but 
has built up a substantial surplus to safeguard 
future depositors. 
@ Interest is paid for every day your money is 
on deposit and you can withdraw at any time 
without notice. 


Write for the booklet. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md, 








ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY 





THIS BANK is under the supervision of a Board 

of Directors composed of some of the most pro- 
minent and successful business men of Pittsburgh. It 
is backed by ample capital and surplus and considers 
the security of its depositors before everything else. 


4 Interest on 
Savings Deposits 
Write for the Banking by Mail Book 











THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 
Capital and Surplus $1,200,000 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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upon both the offending player and his team for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct of any kind. 

That the committee which drafted the new rules was 
not only competent, but also thoroughly painstaking and 
honest in its work, is best evidenced in the success of the 
rules themselves. Like the horse, however, who may 
be led to water, but can not be made to drink, is the foot- 
ball player who has determined to rebel against any 
changes in the old playing rules. And there are not a 
few such players on our college teams to-day—young 
men, some of them very young, who seem possessed of 
the mistaken idea that brutality upon the football field 
is permissible, and, when attended by distinct achieve- 
ment, is praiseworthy and glorifying. To such men, 
any changes calculated to eliminate the rough element 
from the game would naturally be looked upon with 
resentment. “If an opposing team has the grit and 
the line-weight,” say they, “to pound its way to within 
kicking distance of the other fellows’ goal, that is the 
misfortune of the other fellows.” They are of the class 
who never hesitate to use their knees, their elbows, their 
heads, and even tiieir fists in scrimmages upon the grid- 
iron; for them, rules were made to be broken just as 
often as they can be broken with advantage to their 
team, no matter at what personal sacrifice to the player; 
to them, the spirit of true sportsmanship is unknown. 
It seems incredible that such a spirit should exist at all, 
among the presumably well-bred young men represent- 
ing American college life, but that it does, exist, is well- 
known to all American football coaches. 

There is excellent ground for anticipation, however, 
that another year will see the new rules demanding 
their fullest tithe of respect and recognition. It is 
understood that after a season’s test, they are thoroughly 
to the liking of the Rules Committee, which believes, 
that, with a few minor changes and amendments, they 
will offer excellent foundation for the future football 
structure. With the Rules Committee convinced, and 
the rebellious player either won over, or eliminated 
from the ranks, we may see uniformly brilliant foot- 
ball during the fall of 1907. 

- +. 


The elimination of Columbia as a factor in football, 
proved a bitter pill for the student-body of that uni- 
versity, and a cause for keen disappointment among 
thousands of lovers of the game in New York City. 
It mattered not that Columbia had been a continual 
loser in her gridiron struggles; as the representative 
college team of the metropolis, she enjoyed the support 
of a large and enthusiastic local following, whose faith 
in the ultimate improvement of the eleven had never 
wavered; moreover, so long as the college was in the 
field, there was the assurance that New York would be 
included in the college football schedule from season to 
season, and the opportunity thus offered New Yorkers 
to see the big teams in action on the Polo Grounds. 
It is to be hoped the remarkable demonstration that took 
place at Columbia University during the closing days 
of November, when two thousand students, smarting 
under their deprivation and disappointment, assembled 
upon the campus, and even invaded the sacred quiet 
of the library building,with an earnest and clamorous 
demand for the restoration of the game,will be heeded 
by the faculty, and that another year the students will 
be permitted to put a team in the field. 

a a 


It is indeed unfortunate for the game that differences 
between the leading college football teams should arise, 
from time to time, of such character as to affect the 
playing schedule. Years ago, Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania came together in a savage clash, and to the keen 
regret of football lovers everywhere, these two colleges 
have never since met. This year it is Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania, and the latter announces that another game 
with the crimson can under no circumstances be con- 
sidered. This, while bad, is by no means the worst of 
the season’s outcome, for there is good reason to believe 
that the action of Harvard, in arbitrarily selecting her 
preferred officials for the Yale-Harvard game of 
November 24, and in announcing her determination not 
to play unless her selecticns should be immediately 
and unqualifiedly accepted by her opponents, may 
result in influencing the Blue to some action that will 
cause a hopeless breach between these two great 
colleges. True, Yale accepted the situation in a most 
sportsmanlike spirit and promptly accepted the list 
presented by Harvard. 

It was an open secret at New Haven, however, the 
day before the game, that but for the great sale of tickets 
and the disappointment that would have been suffered 
by thousands of people as the result of her withdrawal, 
Yale would have refused to accept Harvard’s eleventh 
hour ultimatum, and the greatest game of the year 
would thus have been canceled. 

The spirit of true sportsmanship, and not that of 
trickery and questionable strategy, should govern foot- 
ball. Since it seems apparent, however, that the game 
may at any time be jeopardized by the employment of 
the latter, would it not be well for the Intercollegiate 
Association to create an arbitration committee, to whom 
all questions at issue between competing teams might 
be promptly referred, and from whose judgment and 
decision there should be no appeal ? Conditions which 
permit one team to say to another, on the eve of a great 
game, ‘‘ Do as we demand, or we won’t play,” should be 
remedied at once. Further than this, the assumption 
of such position, by any college football team, seems 
“babyish” in the extreme. 
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Freedom at Any Cost 
ORISON S. MARDEN 
[Concluded from page 19] 


lish indorsements. Instead of making speed, 
gaining on life’s road, they are always trying to 

up lost time. They always in the rear,— 
never in the vanguard of their possibilities. 

\n ambitious young man, anxious to do what is 
right and eager to make a place for himself in the 
rld, entangles himself in complications that thwart 
life-purpose and cripple all his efforts; so that, no 


are 





matter how hard he struggles, he is never able to get 
beyond mediocrity. Hopelessly in debt, with a family 
to support, there is no possibility of his taking 
advantage of the grand opportunities all about him if 
he were only free, if he had not risked his little savings 
and tied up his future earnings for many years. His 
great ambition only mocks him, for he can not satisfy 
it. He is tied hand and foot; like a caged eagle, no 


,atter how high he might soar into the ether, he must 
p when he strikes the bars. 

The man who trusts everybody is constantly crippling 
himself by entangling alliances. He indorses notes, 
loans money, helps everybody out, and usually gets 
left, he ties up his productive ability and hampers his 
work by having to pay for his poor judgment or lack 
of business sense. A most estimable man of my ac- 
quaintance was ruined financially by indorsements 
and loans, which would have been absolutely foolish 
even for a boy fifteen years old. For many years it 
took every dollar he could spare from the absolute 
necessities of his family to pay up. 

Our judgment was intended to preside over all our 
mental faculties, to keep us from doing foolish things 
and enable us to do the wise thing. ‘That man wins, 
who keeps a level head, and uses sound judgment in 
every transaction. 

Do not get involved, whatever you do. Make this 
a life rule: to keep yourself clean and clear, with every- 
thing snugged up. Before you go into anything of im- 
portance think it through to the end; make sure that 
you know where you are coming out. Do not risk a 
competence, or risk your home and your little savings, 
in the hope of getting something for nothing. Donot be 
carried away by the reports of those who happen to 
make a great deal for a little in some venture. Where 
one makes, a hundred lose. 

Tens of thousands of our business men are crippled 
for years paying up old notes or debts, which often 
represent nothing but foolish in- 
vestment, something which 
they went into without thought, 
expecting to make a little money 
on the side. ‘There is no greater 
delusion in the world than that of putting out a little 
“flyer,” here and there, thinking that you will make a few 
hundreds or a few thousands outside of your specialty. 

If you can not make money inthe thing which you 
have chosen for a life-work, and in which you have 
become an expert; if you can not get rich in the thing 
which you are wat« hing eve ry day of your life and while 
looking after every detail, how can you expect that 
somebody else is going to take your money and give 
you a tremendous return for it, where it will not 
get your personal supervision ? 

* * * * * * * 

Iknow a lawyer in New York, now a millionaire,— 
who worked most of his way through college, and who 
came here an utter stranger, taking a little desk room 
in a broker’s office near Wall street,—who, at the outset, 
made it a cast-iron rule that he would always keep 
himself free from debt and entangling alliances. By 
this inflexible rule, he often lost splendid opportunities 
which would have brought him excellent returns, but 
he has never tied himself up in any transaction. The 
result is that he has not worried himself to death; but 
has kept his strength, and nearly every enterprise he 
has gone into has been very successful, because he has 
not touched anything unless he could see through to 
the end and knew how he would come out—taking 
into consideration possible shrinkage, accident, and loss. 
Nor has he touched anything, until he could see capital 
or credit enough to insure its success, before he started. 
In this way, although he has never made any very bril- 
liant strides or “lucky hits,”’and has not gone up by 
leaps and bounds, he has never had to undo what he has 
done, and has always kept in a sure position. He has 
gaine d the confidence not only of men in his profession, 
but also of capitalists, men of wealth, who have entrusted 
large sums to him because he has alw ays kept a level 
head, and kept free from entanglements. People know 
that their business and their capital will be safe in his 
hands. Through steady growth and persistent pushing 
of practical certainties, he has not only become a 
millionaire, but a broad, progressive, comprehensive 
man of affairs. 

Develop your judgment early; 
caution until it becomes reliable. Your judgment is 
your best friend; common sense your great life partner, 
given you to guide } you and to protect } your interests. 

If you depend upon these three great friends, sound 
judgment, caution, and common sense, you will not be 
flung about in a lifetime of misery, getting only a pre- 
carious living. 
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Music Master: “I give the assurance that the 
effectiveness of any speaking machine is 


improved by the use of 


Columbia 


Records 


You cannot get the best results from any talking machine without using Columbia 


Disc or Cylinder Records. 


Why? Because they are as unapproachable in quality as they are in repertory. 

Columbia Records reproduce the voice, whether in song or speech in exact fac-simile, un- 
marred by the rasping wheezy sounds produced by all other records. 

Perfect purity of tone with perfect enunciation are the distinguishing features of Columbia 


Records. 
for the Columbia. 


You hear the real Sembrich, the real De Reszke, the real Bispham amo: 
And only from the Columbia's enormous repertory will you find Fs 


the other famous singers 


e best in Opera—the 


best in Popular Songs—the best in Bands, and the best in Everything. 
All talking machines accommodate Columbia Records. 
Columbia Gold Moulded Colinder Reeds, 25c, if & pay more 


bia Half Foot 
The Half For 
**20th Century "’ Records are played onl; 





om i ylinder Recor: a un ra j 
cords contain = po verse a@ son t 
pig me A ~~ 4 rom complete dance music 


‘ou waste your money. 


Col 
C30 Conus satin 10 inch Disc Records, 600 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO., Gen’l 
353 Broadway, New York 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 


This price ineludes boiler, radiation and all ma- 
terial complete with plans and directions so that 
any! man handy’ with tools. one set eae the plant. 
the names and addresses o} to buy heat- 
Fi. seecb rn we wi send our sande ogee Frull particulars. 
Factory to User, giving you the lowest price 
for the bo mo 
ALL PLANTS GUARANTEED on, + > ON 360 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
ESTIMATES FREE. HOUSES EASILY HEATED. 


ANDREWS same c0., % 478 Ls CHICAGO. 





INNEAPOLIS. 








CENTS, COUN, wil! secure our Mephisto Beltigter, — size? 
two coples of + Lodge Talks,” and if you ask for it, Present No. One. Pull 
particulars, with above, how to get our $1.00 Adding Machine, FREK. 
Postals and letters without Coin ignored. Return goods and get your money back. 


A. SPADE & SHUIRRE, «+ - Rittman, Ohio 


GASH SALARY i sstrotess, 


edies. Send for contract; we mean business and furnish best 
references. G. R. BIGLER Co., X 342, Springfield, Hl. 


HOW TO SECURE PAYING POSITIONS (2004 open- 


ings now 
on road; others at home. Apply immediately in writing only. 
ELMER DWIGGINS, Room 14, Astor T. Building, N. VW. City 





and all expenses to men with 
rig to introduce - ——— 
Stoc 








$100 »255., SALARY Paid. Weekly 
to represent Hardware De bu 


Expense money in Zivanee. The Columbia } B28. — 
Introducing Eleetric Combs, 


$1 oO AN HOUR Prahres ocd amet 
8. mp es Free to Gnod Agent 
a Dr. 8. HULL, 1431 Peon Avo., l'ITSsBUG,PA, 





Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
p lange alysis 


| 





Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
Ey 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a new field for making money 
will mand in our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Plan inthe Mail Order Line that will please those seekin 

@ good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the right 
person. The F. if. Alden Co.,188 KE. 4th St. -Cincinnati,oa, 


SHORT STORIES—1c to 5ca Word 


We sell stories and book manuscripts, on 
commission ; we criticize and revise them and tell 
ou where to sell them. Story-writing and 
ournalism taught by mail. Send for free book- 
let, rena for Profit,”’ tells how. National Press 
Association, The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PORTUNITY 


LITERARY OP 
There is a demand for writers of special newspaper and 
magazine articles and short stories. We prepare you with 
practical instruction by skilled teachers, themselves editors 
and authors. wenenestes oe ged criticised. A market for all 


salable Book ue Correspondence 
School of Joarnalion. 371 » Majestic Majestic Bide. Detrolt, Mich. 


T R U Ss Ss E 4 RELIABLE GOODS ONLY. 
GATALOG FREE. 
Abdominal supporters. brace Stave are supplied by your 
physician or 


G. W. FLAVELL & BRO. 


1011 Spring Garden Philadelphia, Pa. 


and jenn | ublished on royait 
SONG- POEMS i vitae 












introd and po ulari 

written oF or rfected. Send Mss. for 
examination. oorighs se ht secured in your name if desir 
Popular Music ub. Co., 193 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago. 





SONGS Published On ROYALTY 


mz Ss ha Aas Tost BIG MUSIC FI 
FOR WRITING MUSIC. 


NORTH AMERICAN ‘MUSIC CO., Dept. Z, 59 W. 28th St., NEW YORK 


Your Poems May Be Worth 
OUSANDS OF ReoLLans 


ON Bend them os us J We Will Com- 
HAYES MUSIC CO. 78 Btar Bldg., si. ICAGO 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stam — 
R. 8. & A. BU. LACKY. Washington, D.C. Ketab. 1 






















Home Tools 


Tools for the home should be better, if anything, than shop tools because the shop con- 
tains facilities for sharpening, setting and adjusting. ‘ 

Home tools must stay sharp—handles should never ccme cut—adjustments must be 
permanent. Therefore, the only tools suitable tor the home use are 


KEEN KUITER 


Quality Tools 


They are put to severer tests before leaving the factory than they are likely to get in 
actual use and when proved perfect are marked with the Keen Kutter trade mark. This 
mark is your guide in buying and costs you nothing. It covers tools of all kinds—Scissors 
and Shears, Pocket-knives and Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter tools have been sold for nearly 4o years under this mark and motto. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
w = 


rade Mark Registered v ». C. Simmons, 
If your dealer does not keep them, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St Louis and New York, U.S. A. 











Al story that thousands will smile over and cry over and be glad they have read 


Story of Martin Coe 


RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of ‘‘The Praying Skipper’’ 








SCENE—A quaint village on the Maine Coast. 


CHARACTERS: 
Martin Coe—a filibuster and deserter from the United 
States Navy. 


Miss Henrietta Burgess—principal of Miss Burgess’s 
select school for girls. 


Esther Steele—the single pupil at the school. 
John Steele—her father, a well-to-do quarryman. 
Miss Emily Burgess—with an irrepressible tongue. 


Cap’n Tilson—the toll-gate keeper and rival at 
croquet to Miss Burgess. 


Rev. Mr. Popham —a young preacher in love. 
Captain Judah Haines—Martin Coe’s first friend. 
The Old Bugle 


and ONE OF MR. GILES’ ILLUSTRA- 


The Flag of His Country. TIONS FOR “THE STORY 


OF MARTIN COE” 

















ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD GILES 
CLOTH, $1.50 





The Outing Publishing Company 


35 and 37 est 31st Street, New York 

















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


If you would attain that largeness of life, that fulness 
of self-expression which expands all the faculties, you 
must get freedom at any cost. 

Nothing will compensate you for stifling the best 
thing in you. Bring it out at any sacrifice. It often 

takes a great deal of friction, of 

The Price of the suffering, of struggling with ob- 

Di d’s Freed stacles and misfortunes, before 

. the true strength of one’s char. 

acter is revealed ,-—as the diamond 

can never reveal its depths of brilliancy and beauty, but 

by the friction of the stone which grinds its facets, 

polishes it and lets in the light which reveals its hidden 

wealth, this is the price of its freedom, its liberation 
from darkness. 

Ask ‘the majority of men and women, who have done 
great things in the world, to what they owe their 
strength, their breadth of mind, their expansion of 
experience which have enriched their lives. They will tell 
you that these are the fruits of struggle; that they got 
their finest discipline, their best character drill, in the 
effort to escape from an uncongenial environment; to 
break the bonds which enslaved them, to get an edu- 
cation, to get away from poverty, to carry out some 
cherished plan, to reach their ideal, whatever it was. 

The efforts we are obliged to make, to free ourselves 
from the bonds of poverty, of heredity, of passion or 

prejudice,—whatever it is that holds us 
Struggle back from our heart’s desire,—calls to our 
aid spiritual and physical resources which 
would have remained forever unused, per- 
Power haps undiscovered, but for the necessity 
thrust upon us. 

Unsatisfied longings and stifled ambitions eat away 
the very heart of desire. They sap the strength of 
character, destroy hope, and blot out ideals. They 
play havoc with the lives of men and women, they 
make them mere shells, empty promises of what they 
might have been. 

I do not believe that anybody in any circumstances 
can be happy until he expresses that which God has 
made to dominate in his life, until he has given vent to 
that grand passion which speaks loudest in his nature; 
until he has made the best use of that gift which was 
intended to take precedence of all his other powers. 

““No man can live a half life when he has genuinely 
learned that it is a half life,” said Phillips Brooks. 
After we have gained a glimpse of a life higher and better 
than we have been living, we shall either break the bonds 
that bind us and struggle towards the attainment of 
that which we see, or development will cease and 
deterioration set in. Even the longing to reach an ideal 
will soon die out if no effort is made to satisfy it. 

No one should follow a vocation, unless by inevitable 
compulsion, which does not tend to unlock his prison- 

house and let out the man. No one 

Do Not Live Should voluntarily remain in an environ- 

é ment which prevents his development. 

a Half Life Civilization owes its greatest triumphs 

to the struggles of men and women 
tofree themselves from the bonds of circumstances. 

No man can live a full life while he is bound in any 
part of his nature. He must have freedom of thought 
as well as freedom of action to grow to his full height. 
There must be no shackles on his conscience, no stifling 
of his best powers. 

Whatever you do, keep free and clear of all com- 
plications,which will embarrass you,which will tie your 
tongue, modify your opinion, or limit your action. 
Do not sell your freedom of action, or barter your 
independence; do not allow anybody to use you as a 
tool. Be yourself. Do not lean or apologize. 

Few people belong to themselves. They are slaves 
to their creditors or to some other entangling alliance. 
They do not do what they want to. They have to do 
what they can, what they are compelled to do, giving 
their best energy for making a living, so that there is 
practically nothing left for making a life. 

There are plenty of men to-day working for others 
who really have more ability than their employers, but 
who have been so enslaved, so entangled and faculty- 
bound by debt or unfortunate alliances, that they have 
not been able to get the freedom to express their 
ability. 

Can anything compensate a promising young man 
for his freedom of action, for his liberty of speech and 





Develops 


‘conviction? Can any money pay him for cringing and 


crawling, sneaking and apologizing the rest of his life, 
instead of being able to hold up his head and without 
wincing look the world squarely in the face? 

Never put yourself in a position, no matter what the 
inducement—whether it is a big salary or other great 
financial rewards, or the promise of position or influ- 
ence,—where you can not act the part of a man. Let 
no consideration tie your tongue or purchase your opinion. 
Regard your independence as vour inalienable right, 
with which you will never part for any considera tion. 

One talent with freedom is infinitely better than 
genius tied up and entangled so that it must do every- 
thing to a disadvantage. Of what use is a giant intel- 
lect so tied up and entangled that it must do a pygmy’s 
work ? 

» » 


The love of excellence is the voice of God 
bidding us up and up, lest we forget our Divine 
origin and revert to barbarism. 
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sit down 
now and, 
while you 
“are thinking 
about it, write 
your name on a 


\N postal card and 


send it to me. 
S 


~) S 7 \ You have seen and 
\ WN d dverti 
SL steallge ang oe 


\N NV only fair, reasonable way for 
you to judge me and our busi- 
ness is to write to me so that I 
can send you our ‘printed matter. 
When you have read it we will 
have become better acquainted and 
you can decide for yourself the value of 
our services in your personal connection. 
Our magazine is called 


“The Money Maker’ 


and I want tosend it to yousix months FREE. THE 
MONEY MAKER isa very handsome monthly pub- 
lication beautifully illustrated and printed in two colors. 
Besides describing the high grade real estate invest- 
ments we offer our clients from time to time, the maga- 
zine is a veritable mint of information regarding real estate 
in general. 

Every issue contains interesting articles descriptive of the 
growth and development of real estate in various sections of the 
country as well as a vast amount of matter of general interest that 
cannot help but prove interesting and instructive. 

The magazine will prove a faithful guide to the investment of small 
sums in real estate, no matter where located. 

It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a property, 
what class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc., etc. 

You will never be sorry you asked for it, that’s certain, and in any event 
your sending for it does not obligate you in the least. 

We have sold real estate to nearly 7,000 satisfied clients located in every State 
in the Union, and can refer you to any of them or to National Banks in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. ; 

But these are details. You will want to know about them later. First let’s get 
acquainted. 

Your name and address on a postal card, mailed to-day, will be all that is necessary. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, «nc.) 


Real Estate Exclusively 


Suite 391, 25 West 42d Street, 391 North American Building, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Thesame thing that makes 
a Franklin the best winter 
car, makes it the ablest every 


day in the year. 


Franklin air-cooling has nothing to freeze ; no plumb- 
ing to mend; no thawing out or warming up to do, but 
naintains a perfect cylinder-temperature from the first explosion 

on the coldest day, in the hottest weather, and under the 
hardest driving. 

On smooth roads or on rough and heavy mountain grades, 
through snow, sand, or mud, Franklin air-cooling always means 
ereat, ready motor-efficiency, relieved of needless weight and tire cost. 
And Franklin light-weight jar-absorbing structure means full power 
usable on all roads, and a motoring luxury of speed and comfort not 
known in any other car at any price. 


the subject of the latest 1907 Franklin Catalogue, is not mere up- 


Istering and appointment. It is absolute comfort and enjoyment on long tours, freedom from 
noyance, unhampered use of power. Send for this handsome and clear-thinking book; also for 


Vhitman’s clever story «*Across America in a Franklin. 
Shaft-drive Runabout, - - $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car, $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car, $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car, —. 


Prices in standard colors and equipment, f. o. b. Syracuse. A 
Special upholstery, equipment and colors, extra, “ 


H. H. FRANKLIN MBG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M. ALAM. 


«¢ Motoring Luxury,”’ 





